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BY THE UNITED States DAYLY 


VOL. V. NO. 200 
“Racket” Victims 
Urged to Invoke 


Civic Protection | 


Justice of New York | 


preme Court Says Gang 
Government Thrives 
Upon Fears of Public 


‘Tyrannical’ Statutes 


Termed Aid to Crime 


Judge McGeehan Declares Prob- 


lem of Controlling Criminals 
Will Persist While They Re- 
main Upon. Books 


State of New York: 
New York, Oct. 24. 

The police will never win over 
gangsters if citizens “pay the price 
of their fears instead of looking to 
their own civil government for pro- 
tection,” declared Justice John E. 
McGeehan, of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, in an address 
Oct. 24, 

“Gang government” and corrup- 
tion do not control the New York po- 
lice, asserted Justice McGeehan, de- 
claring that “man after man in blue 
has fallen before the pistols of the 


gang” and “the war between the two | 


— in always on.” 


Varieties of ‘“‘Racketeers” 

Justice McGeehan described as two 
kinds of “racketeers” “a man who makes 
an honest business man pay him through 
fear,” and “the one who conducts a for- 
bidden business for profit.” He declared 
that “the liquor racket seems to be the 
financier of crime, the best of our so- 
ciety touches hands with the worst.” 

Justice McGeehan spoke by radio 
through Station WEAF, of the National 
Broadcasting Co. His address follows in 
full text: 


The problem of crime prevention, de- 
tection and punishment in America is 
unmatched in any civilized land. I think 
that we have succeeded tremendously in 
handling it when I considé: our diffi- 
culties. 

Now and then, however, the criminal 
startles us by his success and the wide- 


spread extent of his operations and the 
great multitudes in his employ. In the 
old days one “Lone Wolf” raiding as a 
burglar would terrify half a city into 
the belief that bands of burglars were 
operating. His arrest would end . the 
plague. Today we read of “kings” rid- 
ing in bullet-proof limousines, preceeded 
by a car full of gunmen and followed 
by another car full of choice guards. 
“Kingdoms” of Crime 

The “king” must be protected or some 
great ring of crooks will lack the guide, 
philosopher and friend necessary to their 
success. Gang government has set itself 
up as a challenge to civil government ali 
over the country. The “king” issues his 
orders. Territories are allotted; primci- 

alities and royal provinces are estab- 
fished with their pyinces, dukes and lesser 
courtiers. The ing’s friends are re- 
warded and his enémies destroyed by gun 
or bomb or torch. The main law of the 
mob is “silence.””. “A long tongue has 
given many a man a long ride,” wrote 
the editor of a mewspaper published by 
the inmates of Sing Sing. Gangster 
after gangster has passed through the 
portals of death right before my eyes, 
never opening his lips to make civil gov- 


« 


e 
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Standard Sizes Urged 
For Cards of Greeting 


Postal Service Discourages) 
Mailing of Unusual Types 


Every proper .effort is made by the 
Post Office Department to discourage the 
use of nonstandard-size greeting cards 
and envelopes, which tend to retard the 
smooth flow of the work in post offices, 

eternaiee in the files of the Depart- 
nent discloses. 

The use of such nonstandard cards and 
envelopes, the Department says, neces- 
sitates special handling, and should be 
idiscontinued in the interest of speeding 
up the service, especially during holiday 
seasons. 

The following further information was 
made available at the Department: 

Attention is called to the campaign 
carried on by the Department to discour- 
age the use of small and irregular-sized 
greeting cards and envelopes in the mail. 
Postmasters are urged to make every 
proper endeavor to secure the coopera- 
tion of manufacturers, dealers, and the 
public generally in the elimination of 
such cards and envelopes in order that 
the postal service may be relieved of 
the burden of handling them and the 
mails thus speeded up. 

To this end it should be carefully and 
courteously explained that these small 
cards and envelopes seriously retard and 
interfere with the smooth flow of the 
work in post offices. Such small-sized 
cards and envelopes frequently cannot be 
run through the cancelling machines, 
thus cancelling the stamps by hand and| 
other extra handlings in the course of 
their facing, distribution, etc; the  ad- 
dresses are likely to be obliterated by 
the cancellation mark; they do not fit the 
separating cases in use throughout the 
postal service, and cannot be tied se- 
curely with letter packages. Further- | 
more, there is not sufficient space for di- 
rections for forwarding in cases Where 
forwarding is necessary. ’ 

However, greeting cards and theix en- 
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| New System of Traffic Lights 


Federal Agency Believes Trading Should Be Prohibited 
_ After 15th or 20th of Delivery Month as Effort to 
Eliminate Speculative Trouble 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HE Grain Futures Administration be- 

lieves a great deal of speculative 
trouble could be eliminated if stock ex- 
changes would prohibit trading in the 
current futures beyond the 15th or 20th 
of the delivery month so as to allow the 
remainder of the month for sellers to 
provide necessary supplies to meet their 
contracts, according to a bulletin made 
public by the Department of Agriculture, 
Oct. 24, 

The bulletin also declared a study and 
analysis of five years of corn futures 
trading up to Sept. 30, 1928, shows the , 
trading activities of the outstanding 
speculators give direction to the corn | 
futures market, whether this combined 
net trading of the market leaders and 
the net changes in price are considered 
by individual days or for the course of 
trading over longer periods. The rela- 
tionship which future trading bears to | 
corn prices is the cemtral problem of this ! 
five-year trading imvestigation. 

It says that increasing price activity | 
is usually accompanied by increased trad- | 
ing activity but at times the prices may 
move somewhat more o: somewhat less 


Worldwide Hookup 
Planned to Broadcast | 
Treaty Ceremonies 


Program on Disposition of | 
Ratificatiom = Articles Ex-' 
pected to Link Washing- 


ton, London and Tokyo. | 
Plans to link London, Tokyo and Wash- | 
ington by short-wave radio to broadcast 
the ceremony incident to the depositing 
of the articles of ratification of the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty ‘with the British For- 
eign Office in Lomdon on Oct. 27, have 
been made by both the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia 


Broadcasting System, it was announced | 


orally Oct. 24 at the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on the 
the networks. 


Pursuant to President Hoover’s wish, ' 


Columbia announced, it is cooperating 
with the Commission and with the Radio 
Division of the Department of 
in arrangements for the long relay from 
Japan to the United States. If success- 
ful this will be the first time a program 
direct from Japan will have been made 
available to an Armerican audience. 
Tentative Program 


. Premier Hamaguchi of Japan has been 
invited to open the programs over both 
networks, speaking in Japanese. 


House, next will address the virtual 
world-wide audiemce, followed by Prime 


Minister MacDonald, and Tsuneo Mat- harvesting of crops, constitutes the most 


speaking from London | immediate and pressing problem, the re- 


Besides their plans to broadcast the | 


sudairo, Japanese Ambassador, both 


three-way program throughout the 
United States, both Columbia and N. B. 
C. will employ their short-wave rebroad- 
casting stations for reception through- 
out the world. 

Plans of the metworks for the Jan- 
anese “leg” of the programs are de- 


pendent upon reeeption conditions. Tests | committee chairman, Harry F. Byrd, con- 


from Tokyo for the relay broadcast have 
not been entirely successful, it was stated 


of the Radio Division of the Department 
of Commerce. Columbia has asked the 
Division to endeavor to pick 


Constant Frequency Monitoring Station 
at Grand Island, WNebr., at which point 


gram for rebroadcast. 

N, B, C’s plams are to pick up Pre- 
mier Hamaguchi’s address at the Radio 
Corporation of America receiving sta- 
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| trade in corn futures and the prices of 


basis of advices from) 


Commerce | 
1 


| 


Presi- 
dent Hoover, speaking from the White 


| feedstuffs. 
Columbia proposes to pick up the pro- | r 


| not be carried over at a profit. 
| they borrow money for only actual ne- 


in trading; that “while open, commit- | 
ments generally tend to rise and fall | 
with the large price movements, they are 
by no means concurrent.” It says “com- 
parison between the. volume of ‘trading 
and the deliveries shows clearly that 
purchases and sales of corn futures are 
not made for the purpose of merchan- 
dising corn. 

“While the results of the analysis | 
show that only a negligible fraction of | 
futures contracts ultimately mature in| 
the actual handling of yrain, it should 
not be implied from this fact’ that the | 
remainder of the trading is of no value.” | 

Regarding hedging, it says: “The use-! 


| fulness of hedging, for example, is well 


established but very seldom jis delivery 
involved in this practice. It is desired | 
to emphasize only one point here, viz., | 


| that trading in grain futures is not | 


simply the buying and selling of grain | 
to be delivered in the future; rather, | 


| trading in grain and trading in grain | 


futures are two distinct processes, a | 
fact not always clearly r-cognized.” 

The Department’s bulletin (Technical | 
Bulletin No. 199, October, 1930; “Trading | 
in Corn Futures”) was prepared by G. | 


| Wright Hoffman, consulting grain econo- | 


mist, Grain Futures Administration, as 
the result of his study and analysis of 


|} corn futures trading during the five 


years since Oct. 1, 1923, the year the 
Grain Futures Act began to operate, 
to Sept. 30, 1928. 

Trading At Chicago 


It points out the relation between the 


corn, the outstanding importance of the | 
Chicago Board of ‘Trade as a futures | 
market, and the fact that corn is second 
only to wheat among the various grains. 
The Chicago Board, it says, handles | 
more than 92 per cent of the total trad- 


| ing in corn futures on all five exchanges 


that deal in them, and “the corn crop 
of the United States constitutes two- 


thirds of the world crop, which gives | 
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‘Virginia Drought Loss 


” Better Rubber Tires 
Said to Be Marketed 


Placed at 1.00 Million 


Relief Commission Presents | 
Its Recommendations to} 


Governor Pollard 


State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Oct. 24. 


The money loss im Virginia due to the ' 


drought “can be conservatively estimated 
in excess of $100,000,000,” it is stated in 
a report just submitted by the State 
Drought Relief Committee to Governor 
John Garland Pollard. 

Unemployment resulting from the na- 


| tional depression, combined with the re- 


duction in labor normally applied to the 


port says. 
“Many farmers who are trustworthy 


{and normally good credit risks will re- 
| quire temporary 
| through the local Lanks) to enable them 
| to continue their business operations un- 


loans (not available 


til they harvest and sell another crop,”’ 
it is stated, 
The report, which is signed by the 


cludes with the following recommenda- 


orally Oct, 24 by W. D. Terrell, Director | °°": 


1. That the chairmen of all local com- 
mittees urge \all citizens and organiza- 


- tasl tions to give employment to every pos- 


Tokyo short-wave broadcast at its new | 


sible person. 

2. That Virginia farmers carefully pre- 
serve all existing supplies of food and 
That they carefully cull all 
livestock and sell every animal that can- 
That 


cessities and productive purposes. That 
they plan first for food for their family 
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Business in Philadelphia Area 


Exceeds Normal Seasonal Gain 


Federal Reserve Bank Finds Marked Advance in All 
Wholesale Lines With Retailing Also Advancing With 
Exception of Men’s Apparel Sales 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 24.—The 
dollar volume of wholesale and re- 
tail trade in the third Federal reserve 
district increased somewhat more than 
seasonally during the month of Sep- 
tember, according to reports received 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia from more than 250 mercantile 
establishments. Sales in all reporting 
wholesale lines were larger in Septem- 
ber than in August, gains varying from 
nearly 8 per cemt in paper to almost 59 
per cent in jewelry, the reports show. 

At retail, sales of department, wom- 
en’s apparel, shoe and credit stores 
showed some Seasonal increases, While 
those of men’s apparel declined, ac- 
cording to the statement which follows 
in full text: 

In comparison with a year ago, how- 
ever, Wholesale and retail sales con- 
tinued smaller, owing largely to indus- 
trial conditions and lower prices. In 
the first nine months of this year re- 
tail business im this district was nearly 
7 per cent smaller than in the same 
period last year. This is also true of 
wholesale and jobbing, declines rang- 
ing from nearly 1 per cent in drugs to 
about 43 per cent in electrical sup- 
plies, 


Stocks of merchandise at retail 
stores increased about 13 per cent 


, from August, as is to be expected at 


this time, but remained nearly 11 per 
cent smaller than at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1929. Wholesale inventories 
of dry goods, groceries, and paper in- 
creased slightly im the month but those 
of electrical supplies, hardware, and 
jewelry declined; compared with a year 
ago, dealers’ stocks generally were 
lower, 

Collections at wholesale in the main 
showed gains over August but were 
uniformly smaller, than in September, 
1929, 

Among the various city areas, Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg, Scranton, and 
Wilkes-Barre showed the largest sea- 
sonal yains in retail sales. The Wil- 
mington, Johnstown, and. Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton areas, on the other 
hand, showed declines contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend, Comparisons 
with last year continued unfavorable 
in all areas covered, except Wilkes- 
Barre and Altoona which in September 
showed slight gains over the same 
month last year. 


} 


Being Considered in | 
New Jersey 
State of New Jersey: | 
Trenton, Oct, 24. 
ADEQUATE and exclusive periods 
for pedestrians at street cross- 
ings have been suggested to the State 
Traffic Commission, according to a 
statement on Oct. 24 by Russell Se 
Wise, chairman. 

Four-way amber periods for traffic | 
lights, intended to stop automobile 
traffic in all directions while pedes- 
trians cross, were involved in one sug- | 
gestion. 

“Traffic problems have developed so 
fast in the past decade that more 
thought has been given in legislation 
to the motorist than to the individual 
on the street,” Mr. Wise said. “The 
State Traffic Act was designed to aid 
the pedestrian as well as vehicular 
traffic, but investigation shows that 
there is still much to be done in this | 
regard. 

“Article 13 of the Traffic Act,” he 
continued, “provides that amber (or 
yellow) shall be for the exclusive use 
of pedestrians, but unfortunately, this 
simple wording of the law, in itself, 
does not mean much to the pedestrian 
when the amber period is too short to 
permit complete crossing of an inter- 
section. Very few, if any, of the traf- 
fic signals on the market today give 
the pedestrian the protection to which 
he is entitled.” 





Despite Low Prices 


Census Bureau Finds Re- 
duced Cost of Crude Rub-| 
ber and Keen Competi-, 
tion Have Cut Quotations’ 


Better rubber tires and tubes were | 
placed on the market in 1929 at a lower | 
orice than in 1927, the year in which the | 
tast. census was taken, due to the decline 
in the price of rubber and the keen com- 
petition among the manufacturers, at- 
cording to an oral.statement Oct. 24 on | 
behalf of the Census Bureau. The 1929 | 
production figures show this by the large 
increase in the number of casings and | 
tubes produced while at the same time 
a decrease in the value of these prod- | 
ucts was reported, it was said. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau: 

The American public is today receiving 
better rubber tires at a lower price than 
during the census year of 1927, This is 
partly due to the drop in the price of 
rubber, which incidentally has gone down 
still further since 1929, and also to the 
keen competition among the tire makers. 
Both in the production of casings and of 
inner tubes, the balloon type more than 
made up for the decrease in the produc- 
tion of the high-pressure type tire and | 
tube. | 

Other Types of Casings 

There was a substantial increase in 
the number of motorcycle and bicycle 
casings and tubes produced, though the | 
value of these products showed a slight | 
drop last year compared with 1927. Solid | 
and cushion tires showed a considerable 
decline, both in number and value, along 
with carriage and other types, 

In 1927 the price of rubber was about 
58 cents a pound generally, while last 
year the price of this commodity had 
dropped to about 20 cents, and since 
Jan. 1, this price has dropped continu- 
ously, so that today the price is around 
oO 
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No Advance Is Found | 


In Prices of Grain! 


Federal Officer Says No Basis | 


For Report of Upward Trend | 
— ' 
There has been no recent upturn in | 
grain prices, according to a statement on 
Oct. 24 by Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of 
the Grain Futures Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
Consequently, he continued, there could 


| be no basis for published statements that 
| reported upward movements in grain 
| prices were being attributed in New York 
| to anticipated recommendations from the 


National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement for modification of the 
Volstead Act. 
Advances Denied 

“My attention has been called,” he 
said, “to a New York dispatch that a 
persistent report that the Wickersham 
Commission would recommend Volstead 
Act repeal is regarded there as a definite | 


| explanation of the upturn in grain prices | 
j} and the strength of corn, barley, and 


other grains on the Chicago Exchange | 
this week. 

“The only trouble 
there is nothing in 
started that report 
he is talking about, 
gone up. 

“The Chicago grain market. today | 
closed up 5 down; corn % to % down; 
rye about |; down. Liverpool wheat is 
down today from % to ™%, all as com- 


with that is is that | 
it at all. Whoever | 
doesn’t know what 
for grains have not 


| pared with yesterday’s quotation. 


“Some pretty good authoritiés are of | 


| the opinion that there is at lease as 


| much if not 


more grain used in the | 
‘bootleg’ stuff than there would be in the 

legitimate manufacture of alcoholic bev- | 
earges. I think the tendency has been 

to overemphasize the amount of grain | 
that would be used if legitimate liquor 

conditions were restored. Certainly, 

there is no excuse for talking about an 

upturn in grain prices.” 


pele se Plane Operation 5 
or F CQ@eSTrtians | ; 
ce May Be Barred | 


et 
Over All Prisons 
—_—_—— 


Department of Commerce 


Aeronautics Branch Has 


Amendment to Rules for, 


Flying Under Study 


Regulation Suggested 


To Avert Jail-breaks 


Proposal Probably Will Be Die 


eussed at Coming Confer- 
ence With Governors of All 
The States 


The feasibility of drawing up regu- 
lations which will prohibit flying of air- 


| 


planes at any height over penal insti- | 


; tutions is inder consideration by the 


Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, the Acting Director of Air 
Regulation, W. F. Marshall, announced 
orally Oct, 24. 
Minimum altitude 


restrictions of the! 


air traffic rules provide some jurisdic- | 


said, but the question of whether addi- 
tional regulations are warranted is be- 


| ing studied. This problem probably will 
| be brought before the forthcoming con- 


ference between the Aeronautics Branch 
and representatives of the governors of 
all States, he said. 

No request for such action has come 
to the regulatory office from a confer- 
ence of prison wardens at Columbus, 
Ohio, Mr. Marshall said, but reports that 
this group had discussed such action 
have been received at the Aeronautics 
Branch in an unofficial manner, 


“Safe Zones*” Considered 


“The air regulations already provide 
that aircraft shall keep to a minimum 


| tion over this problem, Mr. Marshall | 


Department of State 
‘Advised of Overthrow 


' Ambassador Morgan Cables 
That Military Junta Has 


altitude of 500 feet,”” Mr. Marshall de- | 


clared, “while if penitentiaries are lo- 
cated in cities or towns pilots are re- 
quired to maintain an altitude of not 
less than 1,000 feet.” ’ 


were being considered in an effort to 
prevent the use of 
jail breaks. Whether 
could be amended in such ‘a manner as 
to prohibit flying over certain building 


Such regulations, Mr. Marshall said, 


| federal government in Brazil was made | 


“EF J 


’ERY citizen owes to the 
country a vigilant watch and 


close scrutiny of its public serv- 


ants, 


est 


Bas: fulness.” 
Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches. of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE Richt OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE ExecUTIVE EstaBLisHMENTS WHETHER Lacis. ATIVE Bovirs Anz IN Session oR ADJOURNED 


‘WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1930 


Entered as Second 


the Post Office, W Class Matter at 


ashington, D. C. 


pecial Session 
Not Contem plated 


President Says Present Efforts 
Sufficient to Cope With 
Unemployment 


PRESIDENT HOOVER announced on 

pir: is 24 that he will not call a spe- 
cial session of Congress to deal with 
the unemployment Problem, on the 
ground that such a step is not neces- 
sary. 


In_explaining why he will not call a 
special session, the President expressed 
confidence that the spirit of voluntary 
service which has been so strong in 
coping with the Problem during the 
past year will continue in full meas- 
ure. The amouncement, in full text, 
follows: 

In reply to a press 


‘ ¢ uestion the 
President said: : 


“No special session js necessary to 
deal with employment, ‘The sense of 
voluntary organization and community 
service in the American people has not 
vanished, The spirit of voluntary 
service has been strong enough to cope 
with the problem for the past year 
and it will, lam confident, continue in 
full measure of the need, 

“Colonel Woods is receiving most 
gratifying evidence of this from the 
governors, mayors, industrial leaders 
and welfare organizations throughout 
the country.” 

(Col, Arthur Woods is chairman of 
the President's Emergency Committee 
on Employment.) ; 


Of Brazil Government 


Taken Charge; 


Luis Is Prisoner 


Announcement of the overthrow of the 


President | aid appropr 


and a fair and reasonable 
imate of their fidelity and use- 
oat eet ao tel i 

ident of the United States 
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Passage of Bond _ 
Issues Is Urged 
| To Provide Work 


| 
icianie Woods Suggests 
| Leaders Study Projects 

And Advocate Their Ap- 


proval if Found Sound 


| 


‘Personnel of Group 


Is Being Developed 


‘Plans Are Announced for In- 
| tensive Survey of Unemploy- 
| ment Conditions Through- 

out Various Parts of Country 


Bond issues aggregating $450,000,- 
| 000 and proposed for public works in 
various sections of the country will 
| be submitted to voters at the Novem- 
ber elections, and if passed should 
help relieve unemployment, accord 
ling to a statement Oct. 24 by Col. 
| Arthur Woods, chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Committee for 
| Employment. 

Colonel Woods asked that leaders 
study these issues carefully, and, if 
they are adjudged sound, urge their 
passage. He stated also that in his 
opinion the present bond market is 
favorable for these issues. (The 
statement, with a list of the borrow- 
‘ing proposals, will be found in full 
i text on page 3.) 

State Road Programs 

Emphasizing the importance of expe- 
diting public construction work, Col. 
| Woods also pointed out on Oct. 24 that 
| $344,000,000 might be used in road con- 
| struction if the States will match Federal 
ijations already authorized by 
the Federal Congress. It was pointed out 
that State actions of this kind must await 
the meetings of the State legislative 
' bodies. ‘ 
| President Hoover does not: contemplate 
calling Congress in special session before 





| by the Department of State Oct. 24, fol- the regular session in December to deal 


t 


| lowing” eceipb of a telegram from the | with the unemployment situation, it was 


; : Ssador at Rio de Janeiro, 
airplanes in attempted | ©4win V, Morgan, sent at 4 p. m. 
the air traffic rules | 


A inerita An: 


The telegram follows in full text: 
A military junta, consisting of Gen- 


has not been determined, the Acting be ‘eral Tasso Fragoso, General Menna Bar- 


rector added, but it 
sible that an attem 
have “safe zones” er 
institutions. 


The Department of Commerce never been 


was asked to investigate the alleged 


is considered pos- } 
pt will be made to | Pamtaleao Pelles, and General Leite de H 
eated over all penal | Castro, responsible officers of long serv- 


flying of an airplane over an eastern | 


Prison shortly before one 
riots, it was said 
Branch. The only 


could be applied to a case of this sort. | 


it was said 
low fi 
fr 


said, are the sections prohibiting 
ying and the dropping of objects 
om aircraft. 


Radio Legislation 


No Action Anticipated at Com- 


ing Short Session 


retto, General Firming Borba, General 


ice, well knowh to me personally, has 
formed, and has taken over the gov- 


ernment and is establishing normal con- 


of the Spring | ditions which have only been slightly 
at the Aeronautics | disturbed, 
regulations which | 


“The President remains a prisoner in 
the presidential palace, Popular en- 
thusiasm is being expressed in a car- 
nival spirit. The officers of late gov- 


| erninent mewspapers have been sacked, 


| By Congress Doubted | 


Representative White (Rep.), of Lewis- | 


ton, Me., chairman of the House Com- 
maiittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, stated orally Oct. 24 that he did 
not anticipate any radio legislation dur- 
ing the coming short session of Con- 
gress. 

The three months’ session is too short, 
Mr. White said, for any general legis- 
lation, The last Congress, he pointed 
out, made the Federal Radio Commission 
& permanent establishment of the Gov- 
ernment, until its activities shall be 
taken over by some other authority set 
up by Congress. 
state Commerce Committee has under 


consideration legislation creating a com- 
; Mission on communications, which would 


take over radio regulation, Mr. White 
said he did not think such a controversial 
measure can be enacted during the Sev- 
enty-first Congress. 


and the buildings, the property of O. 
Paiz, have been burnt. er flags have 
been displayed but they indicate revolu- 
tion and not communism, An army de- 
tachment has occupied the Bank of Bra- 
zil to protect. it, and the national funds 
deposited there.” 
Position of This Country 

The position of the United States to- 
ward the Brazilian situation, according 
to oral information obtained at the De- 
partment of State, is one of regret and 
distress that a country believing in the 


| ballot and peaceful methods for change 


of government is now torn by violence. 


, Under these: cireumstances and under 
| the principles of international law, it 


While the Senate Inter- | 


was the duty of the United States to 
continue its good relations and good of- 
fices with the then existing government. 
= The question of recognition of the new 
Brazilian Government will not be taken 
up until later, it Was stated orally by 
the Department of State. 

The question of protecting the rights 
of American citizens in Brazil has not 
arisen, the Department stated. In case 
it does the United States will act quickly. 

No new orders have been sent to the 


| cruiser “Pensacola,?? which was last re- os 
, Ported at the port of Pernambuco, it was|a death tax as to corporate dividends 


stated orally. 


Air Lines Prepare to Adhere 
To Schedules During Winter 


\ 


b 


Department of Commerce Believes Service Wi]] Be Main- 
tained With More Success This Year as Result of 
Development of Air Routes 


APR transportation lines,. being less 

affected than any other form of 
traftic by inclement Winter weather, 
are expected to maintain schedules 
with more success this Winter than 
ever before, it was stated, orally Oct. 
24 at the Aeronautics Branch of ‘ie 
Department of Commerce. Installa- 
tion of more efficient radio and range 
beacons and the addition of several 
weather reporting radio stations will 
facilitate air transport, the Branch 
said, 

“Except when blizzards and snow- 
storms are in progyvess and all forms 
of trafic are hammpered,’aiy transvort 
lines have litthe fear of. bad weather 
during the Winter,” it was said. “The 
greatest difficulty in mainteining serv- 
ice usually results from fogs which 
prevail during the late Winter and 
early Spring.” 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Aeronautics Branch: 

While the former attitude|on the 
part of operators and pilots to “get 


| 
| 


| 


through or——” js disappearing, the 
proportional maintenance of schedules 
during Winter has been increasing 
each year, Adequate facilities for re- 
porting weather? and the provision of 
well-located emergency landing fields 
make it possible for planes to 
through local storms and carry 
Service with regulaaity. 

Transport operators still face a 
Psychological handicap which, while 
gradually being overcome, causes some 
drop in the volume of business during 
the Winter season, Bette facilities 
for comfortable service are being se- 
cured each year and the feeling on the 
part of the publie that air transpor- 
tation in Winter is unpleasant is de- 
creasing. 

Severe storms hold planes on the 
ground in the northern half of the 
country, but operation of air transport 
lines normally is no more affected than 


is Operation of railroads or motor bus 


on 


pent 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.J 
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«tf 


stated oratly at the White House. ~ 

Reports had been published to the ef- 
fect that the President planned to call 
| an extra session to provide additional 
| funds for use in relieving unemployment, 
| Personnel Selections 


The appointments of Edward Eyre 
unt as secretary of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, 
and of Edward L. Bernays as counsel on 
public relations, were announced by the 
committee. Mr. Hunt, who is an econ- 
omist in the Department of Commerce, 
was secretary of the Conference on Un- 
employment called by President Harding 
in 1921, Mr. Bernays assisted Col. Woods 
in procuring employment for ex-service 
men following the World War. ‘ 
Announcing plans for an _ intensive 
survey of unemployment conditions 
throughout the country, Col. Woods de- 
fined the necessary measures as involv. 
ing two phases—first, the finding of em- 
ployment for idle workers; and Second, 
the provision of relief for those not at 
work. He said that the problem will be 
| attacked both by geographic, sections and 
| by industries. : 
| “President Hoover, it was announced 
|orally at the White House, has signed 
lan executive order relieving the Post 
Office Department from the necessity 
| of taking men from the classified service 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


State’s Right to Tax 
Nonresident Argued 


‘Inheritance Levy by South Car- 
olina Before Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Oct. 24, gave its consideration 
|to a case involving the right of States 
to levy inheritance taxes, in which South 
| Carolina is claiming the right to assess 


| and other debts, owed by a South Caro- 
| lina corporation, against the estate of a 
person who had resided in Illinois. 

The issue is presented in the case of 
Beidler et al. v. South Carolina Tax 
Commission, No. 2, in which the court 
| neard oral arguments. 

Pp. F. Henderson, for the estate, ex- 
| plained that Mr. Beidler who owned the 
|Santee River Cypress Company was 
| domiciled in Illinois. During the history 
lof the company, organized under the 
laws of South Carolina and doing busi- 
ness there, Mr. Beidler, from time to 
time, made advances to it which were 
gradually repaid him. At the time of 
his death the company owed approxi- 
| mately $500,000 on this account and a 
| certain sum, roughly $60,000 in unpaid 
dividends. 

The State levied tax upon both these 
litems which is now contested. An ims 
heritance tax on the same obligations 
|was paid in the State of Illinois, The 
right of the State of South Carolina to 
‘levy the challenged tax, Mr, Henderson | 
explained, was upheld by the Supreme?” 
Court of that State on the authority) — 
of the ruling of the Supreme Court of | 
lthe United States in Blackstone vy, Miley 
lier, 180 U. S. 189. 

Since the decision of the Blackstone 
-ase, however, he pointed out, and since © 
the decision of the State Supreme Court)” 
lin the instant case, the Federal tribunal 
has announced a new rule in Farmers 
'toan & Trust Co.) vy. Minnesota, de 
liast term, precluding inheritance taxay 
ltion of intangibles except at the domie 
| eile of the owner, 
| J, Fraser Lyon, counsel for the Sta 





[Continued ‘on Page 7, Column 4.) 
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Numerous, Bills Await Action ‘Senatorial Group 
Of Bank Committees of Congress Studies Campaign 


- Cost in Nebraska 


| Witness Tells Committee of 
Financing Senate Race of 
George W. Norris of 
Broken Bow 


DAG SATURDAY, ‘OCTOBER 25, 1930 


Se of Federal | 
Wheat to Assist 


Needy Suggested Measures a a ee a kn Reserve 


At Coming Session 


Se 


Plan for. Utilizing Portion of 
Stock Held by Farm Board 
Provides for Distribution 
At Cost 


Sees 


The Banking and Currency Committees ; sessions were referred to the Banking 
of the House and Senate will have be-| and Currency Committee for action. The 
fore them for consideration a number of Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
bills relating to the national banking | received approximately half that number, 
system, the Federal teserve system, and | the records of Committee reference show. 
the Federal farm loan system, upon the | Several of the measures are “companion” 
opening in December of the next session ; bills, with the text of the Senate and 
of the 71st Congress. ae | House proposals identical. 

Among the measures esoitiog Com-| Seven Senate bills and three House 
mittee action are bills relating to branch, | bills, out of the measures introduced and 
|chain and group banking, distribution of | referred to the two committees, became 
earnings of Federal reserve banks, State | Jaw," One House joint resolution was 
taxation of nation! banks, guaranty or'also passed by the Congress. Two of 
insurance of bank deposits, foreign) the resulting laws affected the Federal | 
branches of State bank members of the farm loan system, and the other dealt 
Federal reserve system, currency sta-/ with national banks and Federal reserve 
peggonag er aon ae — _ | banks. 
der, the Federal farm loan system, joint; 
stock land bank receiverships, and other | Bills Already Passed 


| similar matters. By Pr ongress 
Four bills in the House and two in the| y esent C 8 


Senate deal with the distribution ot | 
nominal overhead for preparing, canning | °®tRings of Federal reserve banks. Na- 


= distribution, according to Mr. Jones. | etch Dracehes within’ the Delwet re. | drawal from, the Federal reserve s aod ins) was ready to withdraw as a Re- 


Plan Approved iserve district in which they are located | tem, formerly. required of State member! Bublican candidate for Senator if a/| 


Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 24.—Testifying be- 
fore the Senate Committee investigat- 
ing primary campaign expenditures, 
State Treasurer W. M. Stebbins de- 
clared on Oct./23 that he furnished $300 
in cash.and a bond costing $569 to 
Victor Seymour, of Lincoln, to finance | 
the senatorial campaign of George W. 
Norris, of Broken Bow. , 

Mr. Stebbins explained that he! 
thought the filing of “Norris No. 2” | 
would force Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
; Nebraska, to run on the independent) 
5 |ballot, “‘where he belongs,” he said. | ; 

The banking bills already passed by! Mr, Stebbins said he had no idea Mr.} 
the Seventy-first Congress include one | had any connection * “with 


: iS 
waiving the six-month notice of with- | Washington,” and that he (Mr. Steb- 





A plan for converting some of the 
_Federal Farm Board’s wheat into pre- 
“pared battercake flour for distribution at 
cost to charitable institutions and or- 
ganizations or needy individuals has been 
advanced the Economic Conservation 
‘Committee of America, it was stated 
orally Oct. 24 by Francis I. Jones, Di- 
rector General of the Employment Serv- 
ice, Department of Labor. 

The Committee has already engaged, 
jn utilizing the surplus peach, prune and 
fig crops of the west coast for butters 
‘and jams which will go to thousands 
of hungry persons this Winter at prices 
‘just high enough to take care of the 


| 





‘AvtHorzen Statevents Onty Are Presentep Herrin, Berna 
PustisHeD WiTrHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Veteran in Aircraft Carrier Service 


Department of the Navy. 


This photograph shows design of the naval aircraft carrier “Lexington,” 





Mr. Jones, who helped outline the pro-| under one House bill, and within the banks; one providing for the cancelia-|<tronger Republican were nominated to| 
gram of the Committee on a recent tour| State -under a Senate proposal, while, 
of the west, stated the conservation plan,'on the other hand, branch and group 
although it has been in effect. a com-); banking would be restricted or prohib- 
paratively ‘ort time, has already met! ited by a number of other pending bills. 
with a nation-wide response. The Com-| A subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
mittee, he said, expressed the belief in|and Currency Committee will begin an 
a telegram to him Oct. 23 that the|investigation of national bank and Fed- 
‘expansion of the program to include man-|eral reserve bank operation, and the re- 
ufacture of battercake flour would aid lationship of bank credit to speculative 
further in feeding the unemployed dur- activities sometime in November, prior 
ing the cold months. Hot cakes and to the opening of Congress, the chairman 
pure fruit can keep thousand of fdmilies|of the subcommittee, Senator Glass 
from going hungry this Winter and les-| (Dem.), of Virginia, has announced. The 
Sen the need of charity, it stated. The/hearings which were conducted before 


= will be taken up with President |the House Committee during the second 
oover and the Federal Farm Board. | session on branch, chain and group bank- 


Further information furnished by Mr. ing may be continued, according to an- 
Jones follows: 
_ Children who need fzuit during the pe-|Committee, Representative 
oe _ growth and who _—_ never get | (Rep.), of Canton, Pa. 
otherwise, are receiving the benefits | ° ° 
of the conservation qoeguaeh. Thousands Various Hearings Held 
of tons of peaches, prunes and figs; which | By House Committee 
would rot in the orchards of California| Other bills pending before the House | 
because of a lack of a normal market | Committee, upon which hearings have 
are available in butters and jams at heen held, are the Letts bill, which would 
prices about a fourth as high as would confer upon receivers of joint stock land 
ordinarily be paid. banks the same powers possessed by na- 
Industry Not Affected |tional bank receivers in assessing and 


nouncement by the Chairman of the, 
McFadden | 


| national-bank to any one account. 


There will be no competition with the! 


; : ted . Raleigh, Oct. 24. 
collecting double liability obligations of 


tion of the reserve bank stock owned by 
national banks which go out of business | 
without receivership proceedings; one) 
|authorizing receivers of national banks | 
the double liability of 


| to compromise 


|shareholders; one permitting national | lished last January, and which cost him| 
trust| $50 for his share, was responsible for | 


‘banks to voluntarily surrender 
| powers; one permitting national banks 
'to give the same security for public de- | 
posits required of State banks; one re- | 
lating to election of directors of Fed-| 
|eral reserve banks; one relating to the| 
jexpenses of examination‘ of banks by | 
| Federal reserve examiners; another to| 
| the expenses of the Federal 

| Board; on — *? the minimum pe-| 
riod of six months for loans made by) 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, and | 
another harmonizing the provisions of | 
the Federal Reserve Act with those of 
section 5200, Revised Statutes, relating 
to the amount which may be loaned by a} 


| 


North Carolina to Replace 
Blighted Chestnut Trees' 


State of North Carolina: 


oppose Sénator Norris at the primary. 
Advertisement Cited 


Mr. Stebbins declared he believed a; 


page advertisement in his behalf, pub- 


the Senatorial investigation in Ne- 
braska. Robert Smith, of Omaha, asked 
for a copy of it to send to Senator 
Howell, Mr. Stebbins said. 

“And in just a few days Senator Nor- 
ris introduced the resolution that led to 
this investigation. Across the bottom 


Farm Loan of the page was this sentence, ‘paid for | 


by friends of W. M. Stebbins.’ That 
made Norris think there was a lot of 
money out here working for me, and 
he got scared. 

“Mr. Seymour never told me about 
his connection with the Republican_Na- 
tional Committee,” Mr. Stebbins con- 
tinued. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the investigating Commit- 
tee, declared that if this information had 


been given to the Committee in July by | 
Mr. Seymour “he would have saved thou- | 


sands of dollars of the taxpayers’ 


money.” 


which is a rebuilt battleship with a displacement of 33,000 tons. The 

Department of the Navy has awarded a contract for construction of a 

new aircraft carrier, advanced design of which will enable it to accom- 

modate almost as many planes as the “Lexington” despite the fact that 

its displacement will be only 13,800 tons, according to information made 
available on behalf of the Department. 


\ 





Gains Over Diphtheria as Result of Use 


| Of Preventative Measures Are Disclosed 


! 


| sdeiida oe iacieataticiapatnile 
Benefits of Immunization Program for Children Termed 
‘Amazing’ in Report by New York City Commission 


State of New York: New York, Oct. 24. 
| A saving in lives of children averag- | quarter of last year, and the full effects 
|ing over 26 a month is alleged to have| of the Commission’s work in 1929 did not 
| resulted from the use of toxin-anti-| become apparent until the beginning of 
|toxin, according to a statement issued | the third quarter of 1980. In reality the 
|by the Diphtheria Prevention Commis-} results quoted today for the first three 
sion of the City of New York Health De- | quarters of 1930 are due to the Commis- 
partment. The percentage is based/sion’s activities last year, when over 


1930, as compared with the first three-| antitoxin. 


upon figures for the first six months of | 211,000 children were treated with toxin- | 


resident Told’ 
Of Change Urged 


In Samoan Rule 


a 


Chairman of Commission 
Says Congress Will Be 
Asked to Extend Citizen- 
ship to Natives 


’ 


3 
President Hoover on Oct. 24 received 


a first-hand report regarding conditions 
in Samoa from Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, chairman of the Com- 
mission appointed by the President to 
make an investigation of conditions in 
Samoa and to make recommendations for 
changes in the present government of 
{the islands, who called at the White 
House foliowing his recent return from 
| Samoa. 

Senator Bingham stated orally that 
the Commission which he headed had 
prepared an unanimous report on the 
recommendations it will make to Con- 
gress. 


In brief, the Commission will, aecord- 
ing to Senator Bingham, recommend ex- 
tension of a bill of rights for Samoa 
similar to;those of Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. This will carry with it 
| American citizenship, but will not bring 
the natives under the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Change in Naval Control 


| It will also modify the present naval 
| control which Senator Bingham described 
as “the most unlimited autocracy the 
; world has ever seen,” although a beneyo 
: lent one. 

The Commission’s recommendations 
| will also include the appointment of a 
governor greatly restricted in authority 
but who will have the power to veto laws 
made by a legislature to be set up and 
composed of native chiefs. 

The Commission will also recommend 
the creation of courts of justice and the 
privilege of appeal to the Federal Court 
|of Hawaii. 
| Senator Bingham said that although 
the present government of Samoa, which 
is administered by an American naval 
officer, “is an unlimited monarchy, a 
|benevolent despotism,” the Navy has 
done a good job in maintaining the health 
|of the people of Samoa and in looking 





quarter average deaths for the last six 


Taken as a group all the children 


after their happiness. 


The Navy, he 


Straw Vote Taken | years. 


Walter W. Head, formerly of Omaha,| The results of the immunization pro- 
and now of Chicago, appeared before the| gram, as shown by the figures for the 


fruit-canning industry because the com-' shareholders; the Goodwin bill, amending SORES. ie SO aa 
mittee’s product wili go to a class at | Se Federal statute — authorizes the | tie first large-scale —s ee 

rsons which in all probability would| States to tax national banks, and the/ chestnut trees in No arolina by : 
aot be able to obtain ghuit if it Sina not | Strong bill, which jvould make trans-,Federal and State officials in an effort! Committee and repeated a 1930 three-quarter period are wees 
so cheap. The work of the committee,|ferors of negotiable instruments to na-|to replace the native tree destroyed by| made in a newspaper interview . ay| “amazing,” “even in comparison wit 
as a matter of fact, has been endorsed tional banks preferred creditors in cer-| blight, it was announced Oct. 23 by the | before, saying he had furnished aches | toe first nine months of 1929. we 
by the California Canning Peach Growers! tain cases, where the national bank goes | Department of Conservation and De-| Seymour $4,000 for the taking of a ne The statement of the ae io. 
Association, by Governors of a score of | into receivership. The Senate Committee | velopment. | of Nebraska Republicans, and that this | vention Connsheton waens in full tnt 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture,|held no hearings during the first or sec-| Plans for planting 5,000 trees im- (Poll or straw vote ae = ik oe con | In the first a. eee Seek 
Arthur M. Hyde, and by humanitarian /ond sessions. | ported by the Federal Government, were | intended to oe tte o direct So |e ae os Se roe 481 
interests. Among the bills relating to the Fed- | made recently at a conference between ; Stor a a" Con bux ge ee aoe as a ee rani ane ieee oe 

Purchasers of the fruit butter must'eral farm loan system are several’;the Associate Pathologist, J. L. Bed-| = ae a aia aa of that oa bane at Wie tek ake? amend Pa the same! 
agree in writing not to resell it at aj Which would transfer the administration | well, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, |# Tee . > waliiiens urpose.” edad § 1930 there are t 130 cases of 
profit or use it except for charitable dis-| of the Federal land banks and the Fed-|and the Assistant State Forester, F. H. | cern “for any po purpere Lines! Fs phtheria on Gains te three-quarter 
tribution. And they are getting the best |eral intermediate credit banks from the | Claridge, it was stated. Clark Jeary, an attorney of we oe auavawe = 7.803 for the last six 
grade of food. The peach butter, for Federal Farm Loan Board to the Fed-| The seedlings, which range from two | Was questioned ee ot ee e ee This te “oaleted ah “tne 
example, is made from whole ripe|eral Farm Board, while others relate'to three years in age, have been ac-) tion of $1,000 to the ee Tae Geconinan 311 fewer children died of diphtheria | 
peaches and pure cane sugar, with no to details of operations, rates of inter-|climatized at the State Forest Nursery | campaign fund. He told oh <3 co fo the fret sine. wnenthe of thie year' 
adulterants, spices or artificial flavor or ¢St charged, and the spread between | near Clayton. They will be planted | it was his own money and ¢ _ ie a1 than in the correspondin riods_ be- 
color. The plainest utility tins, labels|bonds and loans, One measuresseeks to | almost exclusively on publicly owned | amply able to give it to help clear up a | en 1924 and 1929, .'? : 
and shipping cartons are used. And no, include loans on timber land and for-|jands that their growth and condition | deficit of $4,000. 7 Wie fares. aie dissinee: thak of tbe! 
commercial name is on the package, al- ¢st growth within the terms of the Farm | may be checked closely. Settings will/ Senator Nye adjourned the hearing and) |, childre carried off by diphtheria so 
though the butter is packed by one of | Loan Act, while another would provide | he made in orchard formation to assure| left for Denver, stating that he would fa thi ie uk ane ve yt ciiicee 
the best known plants on the coast. Federal intermediate credit bank facil- | future supply of nuts if the trees thrive return to Nebraska for another hearing | had ok fees the fell tein teatiienie 
_ The butter is put up in gallon cans,| ities for the fur-producing industry. in their new environment. & 


immunized in the first three months of 
1930 were not safe against diphtheria 
until the close of the third quarter of 
this year. And so this year, that is, up 
to Oct. 1, there have been 334,000 chil- 
dren treated with toxin-antitoxin. Since 
Oct. 1 immunization treatments have 
been making big gains\and it is the 
hope of Edward F. Brown, Director of 
the Diphtheria Prevention Commission, 
that upwards of 450,000 children will 
have been made safe against diphtheria 
when the second year of the Commis- 
sion's campaign comes to a close on 
Dec. .31. 


Gains Over Disease 


Termed Phenomenal 
“Phenomenal is the only word that 
aptly describes the gains made over 


‘diphtheria in the last 21 months,” said 


Health Commissioner Shirley W. Wynne, 
Oct. 22. “Compared with a monthly av- 
erage of 32 deaths from diphtheria in 
1929, the deaths this year will not exceed 


said, had expended annually anywhere 
from $75,000 to $125,000 in furnishing 
the natives with physicians, nurses and 
pharmacists, 

The Senator said that among the com- 
plaints of the natives against present 
conditions was that the naval governor 
does not remain long enough; also that 
physicians sent by the Department of 
the Navy leave before they have had an 
opportunity to fully understand the 
natives. 


Poverty Unknown in Samoa 


Senator Bingham said the Commission 
would recommend the appointment of a 
governor of Samoa similar to that in the 
Virgin Islands, Power of appointment 
would be vested in the President of the 
United States and he could appoint any- 
one he pleased, either a naval officer or 
a civilian, to the post. 

There is no such thing as poverty in 
Samoa, Senator Bingham said, because 
everyone belongs to a group or clan 
with a chief at its head who is responsi- 


six cans to a case and shipped by the Federal building homes loan board would 


| Nov. 12. 


treatment, which consists of three in-|14 a month, provided the three-quarters 


ble for their welfare. 


lowest rates. Eastern shipments go by! 
way of the Panama Canal to take ad-! 
vantage of low water rates. Peach but-| 
iter is delivered under the plan at a cost 
of 75 cents per gallon at eastern sea-| 
board points. Minimum orders of five | 
cases are accepted, with payment in ad-| 
vance. Small freight charges to interior | 
points must also be paid on delivery. 
Distribution Planned 
Organizations can distribute the fruit 
free to strictly charity cases or resell it 
at cost to needy families not in the char- 
ity class. Individuals, however, can 
purchase it, either singly or in coopera- 
tion with other persons. A gallon is not 
too much for an ordinary family, as the 
fruit butter will keep a reasonable time 
under normal conditions. Smaller con- 
tainers can be repacked in the home, a 


jars. The cost of the peach butter in 
these jars is about 4 cents, as contrasted 
with the usual retail price of 15 cents. 

The Conservation Committee is self-| 
supporting and no salaries are paid. 
Among the members of the advisory 
board are John H. Irish, of the College | 
of Agriculture of the University of Cali- | 
fornia, at Berkeley; Parker L. Jackson, | 
of the Wells Fargo Bank and Union 
‘Trust Co., San Francisco, and I. B. Tay- 
lor, president of the Berkeley Rotary 
Club. J. R. McCleskey is executive di- 
rector and Clarence A. Thorne secretary. 

Quality Assured 

Mr. Irish’s department of the univer- | 
sity is interested in conserving all sur- | 
plus crops for human use, and he has ; 
agreed to supervise the production sched- | 
ule of the food products which the com- | 
mittee is distributing on a national scale 
on its nonprofit plan. One of his as-| 
sistants is at all times stationed at the| 
production plant to insure purity and 
first-grade quality of the entire output. | 

Irene Bubser, matron of the San Fran- 
cisco Children’s Home, who is a member 
of the advisory board, says that some of 
the homeless children in her care have} 
sampled the peach butter with great | 
relish, pronouncing it “keen.” | 


Report Is Submitted | 
On Oil Lease Inquir 


y 


Details Will Not Be Made Pub- 
lic Until October 27 


Assistant Attorney General Seth W. 


be established by one: proposal, and a 
Federal merger land bank by another. 

In the House alone, nearly 70 bills 
introduced during the first and second 


Eastern, Farmers Study 
Cooperative Marketing 


Representatives of farmers of the 
northeastern 
Oct. 24 in conferenee with Charles 8S. 
Wilson, member of the Federal Farm 
Board, regarding the survey the farm- 
ers committee has been making of co- 
operative marketing in that section of 
the country, according to information 
obtained orally at the Federal Farm 
Board. Mr. Wilson is a former Com- 


‘missioner of Agriculture of New York | 
case of six gallons filling 120 six-ounce 294 has been active for many years | sional Committee showed disbursements 


the farmers cooperatives of western 
New York. He is the fruits and vege- 
tables member of the Board. 

According to the Farm Board, the 
northeastern States farmers’ commit- 


tee, headed by Dr. Carl Ladd, of Cor-| 


nell University, as Chairman, has been 
engaged in making the survey of agri- 
culture as a whole in that region in so 
far as cooperative marketing is con- 


|eerned and the purpose of Mr. Wilson, | John Ww. D 
jas the Farm Board’s representative, is: $30,000 a 
|to go over with the committee the re-j ch 


sults so far obtained in that survey. 


Italians Again Lead 
In Naturalizations 


19,312 From All Countries Get 
Final Papers in Month 


Italy, continued in September to add 
more persons than any other country to. 
the ranks of naturalized American citi- 
zens, according to a monthly report just 
sent to the Secretary of Labor by the 
Commissioner of Naturalization, 
mond F., Crist. 

The number of Italians naturalized 
last month was 3,308, while the total 
number of persons granted final papers 
was 19,312. All the countries of the 
British Empire furnished this country 
with 4,460 naturalized citizens. Ger- 
many was the native land of 2,175 of the 
aliens naturalized, while Poland fur- 
nished 2,085 and Russia 1,038. 


Following are the totals of persons | 


naturalized in September by countries of 
their nativity: 


| 


States met in New York} 


Ray- | 


injections of toxin-antitoxin followed by 
a negative Schick test at the end of six 
| months, the time required to develop full 


Campaign Expenses English Brush Firm 


Reported to House) Adopts Direct Sales Per a wins 


months of 1929 the results are held to 

be nothing short of amazing. In the 

first three quarters of 1929 381 children 

died from diphtheria, while in the 1930 

| three quarters only 170 perished, or a | 

* | bial | saving of 211 lives. 

Disbursements of the Democratic Na-| Adoption of American methods in| p. ’ 

tional Committee during the period from) },ouse-to-house selling of brushes has Figurés Compared for 

Sept. 1 to Oct. 22, were $30,915, accord- brought striking success to a now prom-| Periods in 1929 and 1930 
Comparative figures for the _ three- 


ing to a report filed Oct. 24 with the | . F : 
c ic di _|inent English brush company, according " , 
clerk of the House. Democratic disburse - See. ee ee temde | quarter periods of 1929 and 1930 show 


|ments for the year are approximately | Consul D. A. Willson at | that the greatest gains in the saving of 


z a i | tr itted by ; J ; 7 
$150,000 as compared with approximately | transmitte \children from diphtheria deaths was 
| $570,000 reported by the Republican Na- ' Bristol, England, the ‘Department of | 


iemal Consmaitten | Commerce announced Oct. 24. The full|™2de in Manhattan where only 35 died 


a this year, as against 110 in 1929, a sav- 
A report by the Republican Congres- | txt of the announcement follows: | ing of 65 lives. In Brooklyn 68 children 
r This brush company was formed in 


died in 1930, as against 132 in 1929, a 
lover the same period of $163,200, while | 1923 by a man who had spent several | saying of 54 lives; in the Bronx there 
\the National Republican Speakers’ De. | Feats in the United States, where he| was a saving of 34 lives, 22 children dy- 
'reau at Chicago reported expenditures of ' worked for an American brush company | ing this year as against 56 in 1929; 21 
$30,617. selling brushes direct from factory to| children’s lives were saved in Queens, 
On Sept. 1, according to the report | Consumer through house-to-house | can.) 4 dying this year as against 64 last, 
of the Democratic National Committee, | V@5Sing. Conceiving the possibilities of ' and in Richmond the saving was 17, two 
| there was a balance on hand of $12,635. | onsing to British housewives on this | children dying this year and 19 last. 
| Receipts to Oct. 22 were $31,954 of | plan he returned to England and opened! [Intensive immunization of children be- 
| which $500 was a contribution from | # small 
avis of New York City and 


factory in Bristol. ltween the ages of 9 months and 10 

At the beginning of 1923 he had one| years was undertaken by the Diphtheria 

loan from John J. Raskob,| assistant, but by the end of the year| Prevention Commission in January, 1929. 

airman of the Committee. | there was a staff of 10 in the factory| As six months are required for toxin- 

| The indebtedness of the Democratic| with 25 salesmen on the road. During) antitoxin to become fully effective, the 

| National Committee to the Bankers Trust | 1924 the number of representatives grew| results did not begin to manifest them- 

Company is $375,000 plus interest of | to 125, in 1926 to 450, in 1927 to 1,200,; selves until the beginning of the third 
| $1,375, the report stated. The Com- ~~ in a. to nae = oes an mene 
mittee’s indebtedness to Mr. Raskob was/| facturing departments. e end of! 

‘given as $220,000, a total indebtedness | 1923 total sales amounted to £3,712, in, | Tires Said to Be Better Ue a 

| Despite Low Retail Price 


jof $596,375. | creasing to £383,893 in 1928, and to £410,- 

| he report of the Republican Congres- | 900 in 1929. (£=$4.86.) | 
sional Committee showed that it had re-| According to the British information [Continued from Page 1.] 

ceived $121,500 from the Republican Na-| this brush company manufactures 6,-!10 cents per pound. Along with this 
tional Committee in addition to the sum’ 000,000 mops and -brushes annually, in-|decline in the price of the crude rubber, 
of $100,000 already on hand on Sept. | volving the purchase of 300 tons of wire,|the competition among the manufac- 
'1, Disbursements previous to Sept. 1,/ 70,000 tons of hair, 200 tons of cotton,| turers, who have been steadily increas- 
were $38,240 making total expenditures | 65,000 pounds of bristles, 185 tons of|ing the mileage guarantee on their prod- 
of $201,440. | fibre and bassine, and 4,700,000 handles.| ucts, has caused a tire of at least as 


‘Gain of Billion and ie Half © anand good a quality and in most cases bet- 


Disbursements Listed by Two American Method Successfully 
Political Parties Applied by Concern 





ter than in 1927 to be put on the market 
at a lower price. It is not expected that 
|the price of rubber since January will 
- e : . 
| cause the price of tires to go much lower, 
In Production of Tin Cans Last Year as the profit on them now has been re- 
duced almost to a minimum, and the 
\ value of the raw material in the tire is 
|Largest Increase as Compared With 1927 Figure Was), orca consideration. seumatic 
Made in Sanitary Cans, Census Bureau Finds casings, except for motorcycles, the pro- 
ductiOn increased from 63,549,949 to 69,- 


| ’ , 807,118, though the value of these cas- | 

There were 1,500,000,000 more tineans; The number of “hole-top” cans used, | ings declined from $633,582,246 to $578,- 
produced in the United States last Fear | including cans for condensed and evapo- | 491,756. This indicates that the average 
| than in 1927, the last year in which com-| rated milk, an increase of approximately | value of the casing in 1927 was approxi- 





}on an average of 18 a month. 


| been a little over 26 each month. 


| the disease, but if every man and woman 


| give the toxin-antitoxin treatment and 


rate is maintained. I believe it will be 
even less than that. But based on that 
rate, the €aving in child life has been 
Taking 
the first three-quarter average deaths 
for the last six years, 481, as compared 
with the 170 in the recent nine-month 
period, the saving in life, child life, has 


In addition to Senator Bingham, the 
Commission was composed of Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas; Repre- 
sentative Beedy (Rep.), of Portland, Me.; 
Representative Williams (Dem.), of De- 
catur, Tex.; Capt. William R. Furlong, 
chief of the foreign government office of 
the Department of the Navy, and three 


“And this, too, in face of the fact that | Samoan chiefs. 


only about one-fourth of the children be- 
tween the ages of nine months and 10 
years in this city have been treated with 
toxin-antitoxin. Upwards of 900,000 
children in this group are still exposed to 


House Committee Fixes 
Hearings on Appropriations 


The House Appropriations Committee 
will begin hearings on the,annual sup- 
ply bills -within a week after the gen- 
eral election, according to information 
made available at the Committee Oct. 24. 

On Nov. 12, the subcommittee on the 
Interior, Treasury and Post Office De- 
partment bills is scheduled to open hear- 
ings. The War, State, Justice, Com- 
}merce and Labor Department bills will 
be the subject of hearings to begin Nov. 
17, it was said. 


will assist us in the work it will not be 
long until this total will be cut down to 
hundreds. Every doctor is equipped to 


more than 4,000 of them have agreed to 
give the three injections for the nominal 
cost of $6. For parents of children un- 
able to pay the baby health stations of 
the city are giving the treatment free 
each Saturday morning from 9 o’clock 
until noon.” és 
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Richardson’s report of his investigation| Australia, 12; Canada, 1,112; England, 
into charges _made by Ralph S. Kelley, |996; Ireland, 1,317; Scotland, 764; Wales, 
suspended chief of the Field Division of | 47; other members of British Empire, 
the General Land Office, that the Depart- | 194; total for British Empire, 4,460, in- 
ment of the Interior has been improperly | ¢luding 18 persons naturalized in Alaska, 
granting valuable oil concessions to large Hawaii and Porto Rico; Albania, 44; Ar- 
oil companies has been laid before the | sentina, 17; Austrig, 282; Belgium, 126; 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, | Brazil 17; Bulgaria, 30; Chile, 2; Colom- 
it was stated orally Oct. 24 at the De-|) ia 3,’ Cuba, 6; Czechoslovakia, 775. 


partment of Justice. , Free City of Danzig, 8; Denmark, 237; 
* No details as to the nature of the re- | Beuador, 7 Egypt, 2; Esthonia, 17; Fin- 


port or the recommendations, if 8nY,/iand 168: France, 118: German a 
> RE : at ‘ ; , 118; Germany, 2,175; 
made by Mr. Richardson were available, Greece, 525; Hungary, 368; Italy, 3,308; 


but it was announced that the text of ia 
the report wi made public on Oct. 27. | R a , ; > 
e Mr. Richardson was sched to examine >; Mexico, 13; Morocco, 1; Netherlands, 
into the charges after the Attorney Gen- | 179; Norway, 379; Palestine, 12, : 

eral, at the request of the Secretary of |. Panama, 1; Persia, 12; Peru, 1; Phil- 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, ordered | ippines, 5; Poland, 2,085; Portugal, 125; 
an investigation. The charges were made | Rumania, 364; Russia, 1,038; San Marino, 


in a letter of resignation which Mr. Kel-|1; Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slo-| showed a substantial gain as compared sils an dthe like increased about 15 per| than in 1927, decreasing from 109 to 91. 


ley submitted to the Secretary of the |venes, 565; Spain, 81; Sweden, 618; Swit- 
Interior. Secretary Wilbur refused to|zerland, 173; Syria and the Lebanon, 83; 

t the resignation but suspended Mr. | Turkey, 221; Uruguay, 3; Venezuela, 1; 
Kelley pending the investigation. | repatriated Americans, 360, 


4 


' i 


ot 


tvia, 51; Lithuania, 256; Luxemberg, | 


parison is available, according to a state- | 650,000,000 cans, or more than $8,000,- 
ment issued Oct. 24 by the Bureau of the |000 in valuation. The sanitary cans in- 
Census. The largest increase in produc-|creased approximately 1,200,000,000 in 
tion was that of sanitary cans but there | number ar represented a gain of about 
was also an increase in production of | $28,000,000, the total value of these cans 
stamped tinwere, though a decrease was | being nearly $125,980,000. 
noted for other kinds of cans as com- There was a decrease in the value of 
pared with the former year, it was stated.|the general line cans and packages, al- 
Sanitary cans are those that have the|/though the number of ice cream cans 
cover crimped on and are used generally| used increased. The same was true of 
in the canning of all vegetables and the| milk cans, which increased in number 
like, it was explained orally. Other types; but decreased in total value. 
are used for condehsed and evaporated| There was one less establishment en- 
milk, coffee, candy, and similar products,| gaged ig making cans last year, though 
it was said. |there was an increase in the number of 
The following information was fur-| wage earners and in the wages paid out 





| year period, while the number of balloon 


mately $9.80 each f. o. b., while last year 
the average price was about $8.30. The 
high pressure casings decreased more 
than 10,000,000 in number in the two- 
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casings increased more than 18,000,000. 
The same proportion was true in the pro- | 
duction of the two types of inner tubes. 

The gain in the production of motor- 
cycle and bicycle tubes and casings was 
largely due to the increase in the produc- | 
tion of single tube tires. | 

In the industry as “a whole, there was | 
a decline in the value of the products 
and also in the cost of materials, fuel, 
j}and purchased electric current, though | 





nished by thé Bureau: |by this industry. This would seem to 
Due largely to the enormous increase indicate that higher wages were being 

| in the use of sanitary tin_cans, produc-| paid last year than in 1927, 

| tion in the tin-can and tinware Gaseew| While the production of tin cans, uten- 


| with 1927 figures. The production value | 
increased $43,000,000 in this industry, 
the total value for 1929 being $297,002,- 
555, a gain of more than 17 per cent. 


cent, the production of the other prod- 
ucts of the industry more than doubled 
in the two-year period, and valuation in- 
creased 20 per cent, ‘ 
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the percentage of decrease in the former 
| was less than in the latter. The number | 
|of establishments engaged in making | 
| these tires and tubes was less last year | 


The number of wage earners and the 
amount of wages paid out increased, 
while there was a decrease in the value 
added by manufacture, 
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@ jmost fundamental and 


Missouri Official 


Better Pay and Training for 

. Officers and Adoption of 
Seotland Yard Methods 
Are Advocated 


State of Missouri: 
St. Joseph, Oct. 24. 

Better pay, better training, and bet- 
ter morale are needed to make Missouri 
police forces able to cope with growing 
criminality, according to an address 
by the State Attorney General, Stratton 
Shartel, before the Missouri Bankers 
Association at its recent meeting in St. 
Joseph. 

Comparing conditions in Missouri with | 
those in England, Mr. Shartel declared | 
that in England “the prisons and jails 
are being abandoned,” and recommended | 
that the system of Scotland Yard be used 
in Missouri. 

Mr. Shartel’s address follows in full| 
text: 

Missouri Conditions Outlined 

Life and property in Missouri are not} 
safe. Banks are robbed. Murders occur | 
every day. Pay rolls are stolen. Men! 
and children are kidnapped and ransoms | 
paid. Racketeers are preying upon the| 
people. Houses are being blown up. 





Gangs are operating both in our cities|ment, and preference will be given to|tee many industries adopted the plan of 


and in the country. There is reckless | 
and drunken driving on our highways. ; 
This is a disgrace to our State and city 
governments. 

Now, what are we going to do about 
jt? By determining the cause of such a 
condition, we may find the cure. 

In my opinion, the real cause of such 
a condition lies in the fact that we do 
not apprehend and capture the criminal 
after the crime is committed. There are 
other defects in our failure to catch the 
criminal. An authority on this subject 
in Missouri has made the statement that 
out of 12,000 major crimes committed 
over a certain recent period, only 900 
arrests were made. 


sonably safe one, and, as a result of that 
fact, crime increases and flourishes. 
In England this condition does not 


exist because after crimes are committed, ; 


the criminals are apprehended. The 
criminal’ profession in that country is 
not a safe one and, as a result of that 
fact, crime is almost extinct. The pris- 
ons and jails are being abandoned. 
we, in Missouri, had police organizations 


# which compared to Scotland Yard, we too, 


a 


“would have no crime. What can we do 
to bring our organizations to a point 
comparable to the English police. 

English System Praised 

Generally speaking, Missouri can im- 
prove its situation by making the police 
and detective profession an honored and 
attractive one, such as it is in England. 
To be a member of Scotland Yard is a 
distinct honor; it is an attractive life- 
time profession; it interests the finest 
type of young men; it pays well; it af- 
fords splendid opportunities for advance- 
ment to those members who do good 
work and it eliminates those members 
who do not perform. Other countries in 
Europe have similar effective organiza- 
tions. 

Then, we have in the United States 


examples of splendid police organiza- , 


tions, such as the Pennsylvania State 
Police, the New York State Troopers, 
and the Texas Rangers. 

These organizations are efficient be- 
cause membership in them is an honor 
and therefore desired. As a result, the 
good men stay in the service and better 
young men are attracted to the service. 
The members receive intensive training 
and instruction; as thorough as a lawyer 
or doctor of medicine in this country. 
These foreign countries and certain 
States in this country consider, as they 
should, the poliee profession to be as im- 
portant and honorable as any other pro- 
fession. Until Missouri, its large cities, 
and the people look at the matter in this 


light, they will continue to have murders, | 


robberies and all the other crimes, and 
their prisons and jails will continue oyer- 
flowing. ; 

What can we do in Missouri, in a prac- 
tical way, to improve our situation? 
Without going into detail, I will make 
these suggestions: The salaries of the 
police must be raised. Pensions and in- 
surance must be provided for them and 
their families. Stricter entrance exami- 
nations must be imposed upon the appli- 
ecants. Men should be started in the 
service while they are young and should 
be compelled to meet severe tests physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, before be- 
ing admitted to modern and thorough 
schools of instruction. The system of 


The criminal pro-| 
fession in this State, therefore, is a rea- | 


If | 


Covering Public Building Projects 
* ere oes * : 


Director Woods of Unemployment Body Says Such Con- 
struction Will Aid Materially in Providing Work if Given 
Sanction of Voters at November Elections 


[Continued from Page 1) 
to do special work during the holiday 
season, 

The purpose of the order, it was ex- 
plained, is to enable the Post Office De- 
partment to select. bread-winners and 
heads of families for the extra work 


incident to the holidays, without com-| 


pliance with the Civil Service Commis- 


sion regulations, and with the idea of} 
giving work where it will do most good. | 

The action, it was said, would not in-, 
volve an undermining of the Civil Service | 


Commission’s ‘rules and regulations. 

Employment: of approximately 200,000 
will be made possible by the utilization 
of $6,272,000, set aside by the Post Office 
Department for extra help during the 
holiday period, the First Assistant Post- 
master General, Arch Coleman, stated 
orally. 

Contrary to former practices, no jobs 
will be granted to students or persons 
otherwise employed, but will be reserved 
for persons actually in need of employ- 


married men, it was said. 

Civil service eligibility lists will be dis- 
jregarded in the awarding of positions, 
|the chief consideration being the grant- 
ing of work, wherever possible, to those 
|most urgently needing employment, Mr. 
|Coleman stated. , This was said to be in 
line with the policy announced by the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
that no overtime would be allowed regu- 
lar employes, but would be given to ex- 
| tra temporary employes, and that each 


of hours work allowable in one day. 

Utmost facilitation of public construc- 
tion work will be a part of Col. Woods’ 
program, he stated orally on Oct. 24, and 
all efforts will be made to release funds 
|for such purposes which are held up by 
| legislative delays or administrative tech- 
nicalities. 

Col. Woods declared that $344,000,000 
| might be used immediately in road con- 
struction if the States would provide 
appropriations to match amounts already 
authorized by Federal aid legislation. 
The State portions of this amount, it was 
| peated out, can not be made available 
until the meetings of the State legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Full information on conditions in 
every section of the country, the number 
of unemployed, and the facilities and 
methods for the provision of work will 
be the subject of an intensive survey 
|aimed at meeting the economic problem 
|of the coming Winter, Col. Woods stated. 
At least three regional directors will 
| be named to assist in this work, he said 
and one of them, Frederick C. Croxton, 
of Columbus, Ohio, formerly special in- 
dustrial assistant for the State of Ohio, 
already has been called on to join in 
the unemployment survey. 


Need of Determining 


Actual Conditions 

Within a week, Col. Woods predicted, 
something to work on will be obtained. 
He emphasized the need of determining 
actual conditions before taking measures 
toward remedies. The number of unem- 
ployed in each locality was described as 
essential information. 

Col. Woods called attention to the Ohio 
scheme and the work of county commit- 
tees in that State on employment as a 
basis for adoption in other States. This 
| sebeme embraced a survey of the legal, 

financial and physical factors involved 
In a program of relief, under the leader- 
ship of Governor Myers Y. Cooper, and 
| with the cooperation of state-wide or- 
ganizations. Concerning this plan, Col. 
a furnished the following informa- 
| tion: . 

“The state-wide organizations coop- 
| erating with Governor Cooper include the 
| Ohio Bankers Association, Building As- 
| sociation League, Chamber of Commerce. 

Farm Bureau Federation, Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Newspapers Associ- 
ation, State Council of Retail Merchants, 
| State Federation of Labor and State 
| Grange. 

“Each organization appointed 88 of its 
members to serve on the Temporary 
County Committees on Unemployment 
which were to be set up in each of the 
88 counties. In each county, the rep- 


—— 


‘Post Office Plans 


| 








| 
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/employe will be limited in the number | 


instruction used by Scotland Yard would 
be an excellent one to follow as closely 
as practicable. More well-trained de-| 
tectives are of vital importance in this | 
day. A State patrol with full powers to| 
arrest anywhere in the State and to be} 
under the control of the Governor, is a| 


Substitutes Will Be Used for 
Overtime Work 


T 


To Give Employment 


necessity since the advent of the high- 
ways and automobiles. In this patrol 
could be a detective. organization with 
full powers. This State organization 
would cooperate with the city police and 
county sheriffs and, as a result, we would 
have a flexible, fast-moving, coordinated 
oF eeeaiton over the entire State, with 
he proper morale and fighting spirit, all 
working to one end—the protection of 
life and property in our State. 
And it should be kept in mind that the 


1 important duty 
that our State and our cities have is to 


protect lifé and property. When a State | 


or city fails in this, it fails to perform 
its most vital governmental function. 
This purpose of government is entitled to 
a first lien upon all the revenues of the 
State and cities. It comes ahead of all 
the other purposes of government and 


if any purpose should have to be neg-) 


lected, it certainly can not be this one. 
For their taxes, the people of Missouri 
have the right to demand first, and at 
least, the protection of their lives and 
property. This must be doneor govern- 
ment fails. 

The Legislature wiil meet in January, 
1931, and the people of Missouri should 
demand that the deplorable and disgrace- 
ful conditions in this State be improved 
immediately by appropriate legislation, 
and the people of Kansas City and St. 
Louis should demand additional financial 
support for their police departments. 

I hope that it will be said in the very 
near future that Missouri and her cities 
have efficient police and detective or- 


ganizations, and that they are really pro- | 


tecting the lives and property of their 
citizens. 

Such a reputation would bar the crimi- 
nal from our State and the law-abiding, 
decent people of Missouri would enjoy a 
sense of security in their person and 
property, which is the most valuable 
thing that government can ‘give its 
people. 


| he program. outlined by the Post 
Office Department for the relief of un- 
|employment contemplates no change in 
| the announced policy of the Department 
to cut down delivery and collection of 
mails in some metropolitan centers, 
Lorel N. Morgan, deputy first assistant 
to the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, stated orally Oct. 24. 

' “Some of the larger cities in the busi- 
|ness sections have been having as many 
as seven or eight deliveries of mail a 
day,” Mr. Morgan said. “This is en- 
,tirely unnecessary. Four deliveries a 
day is sufficient to meet the needs, and 
it is the aim of the Department to stand- 
ardize the deliveries to that number in 
such cities.” 

First Information 


Further information made available 
‘at the Post Office Department follows: 
Orders for the employment of sub- 
| stitutes for overtime work in postal 
service are being prepared and will be 
issued immediately. Under this plan, 
a “stagger system” will be introduced 
into the postal service, similar to that 
aes industries are being urged to fol- 
ow. 

In addition to the liberalization of 
regulations of the service to ‘permit the 
employment of substitutes for over- 
time, an effort will also be made by the 
Department to distribute the work 
among as wide a number as possible 
especially during the holiday season. 

Although the liberalization will be 
made to include as many substitutes as 
possible, there will be of necessity a 
limit to the amount of overtime work 
available to make employment of sub- 
stitutes practicable. The program ~of 
the Department calls for the determina- 
tion of a fixed ratio between the num- 





|ber of regular employes and the num-| 


|ber of overtime hours allowable to any 
one office. By this means it is intende@ 
that the relief program of the Depart- 
homaag will not interfere with the effi- 
| ciency of any office. 


| tion, met with a State official to organize 
| the committee. Several counties furnish 
| good examples of the plans and methods 
| adopted throughout the State to execute | 
| the responsibilities they assumed. These} 
| were, briefly, (1) to stimulate private | 
industry, and (2) to help speed up: pub- | 
| lie works. 


Active Cooperation 
Of Citizens Enlisted 


“In several instances surveys were | 
made of the whole county, to. secure in-| 
formation as to the number that wanted | 
work, as well as the amount of work 
available. Such procedure familiarized 
many citizens with the objects of the 
campaign, and helped to procure active 
cooperation. These surveys afforded an 
effective supplement to the employment 
offices that were opened in many coun- 
ties, providing a central agency serving 
both industry and labor. 

“Through the efforts of the commit- 





providing part. time employment for all 
of their force, instead of permanently 
laying off all that could not be given 
full time work. The use of local labor 
was urged on all employers, who usuallv 
were glad to help in this manner. 

“By well thought-out publicity cam- 
paigns, which were conducted with the 
cooperation of the newspapers, civic or- 
ganizations, and public officials, the 
{communities were advised as to the 
| benefits to be derived from adopting 
the plans. suggested in providing em- 


Shipping Board Will 


| Not Cut Personnel 
‘Recent Order Would Have Af:! 


| 


fected 750 Employes 


Orders recently issued by the Emer-| 





gency Fleet Corporation effecting a re- 
organization which would reduce per- 
; sonnel by about 750 will not be carried 
{out as scheduled, in an effort by the 
| Shipping Board to aid in the unemploy- 
ment problem, the Chairman, T. 
O’Connor, said in 
Oct. 24. 


an oral statement 


The Board has not acted on such a! 
] _Mr. O’Connor disclosed, but the | 
| situation will remain unchanged at pres- ‘goes, I find that the various agencies are 


| plan, 
‘ent in order that employes in various 
parts of the country will not be thrown 
out of work during the Winter. No coun- 
said at the office of the Acting President 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, J. 
| Caldwell Jenkins. 


Plans for the reorganization were pre- 
pared by Mr. Jenkins and outlined in a 
general order issued under date of Sept. 
24. (The full text of the order ‘was 

| printed in the issue of Oct. 3.) This or- 
der called for making 
changes as soon as practicable. 


Chairman -O’Connor was unable to 
state how long the present situation 
| would continue, but made it clear that 
ino employes will be dismissed in the 
immediate future. The 750 scheduled to | 
be released included about 250 employed 
in the offices of the Corporation at 
Washington, D. C. | 
| | 


‘Engineer Chief Denies, 
Holding Up Contracts 


Work. on Mississippi and Mis- 


souri Rivers Expedited 


| 
k 


Contracts for work on the Mississippi 
jand Missouri Rivers as well as other 
work involving labor are being handled 
by the office of the Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, | 
iwith the greatest despatch, according to| 
a statement made public Oct. 24 by the| 
Department of War, denying that such} 
| contracts are being held up in Wash- 
}ington. The statement, in full text, | 
| follows: | 
| “Reports that contracts for work on} 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers are! 
| being held up in Washington thereby 
|causing the lay off of men hired by 
|contractors for furnishing piling are in| 
error. There are no contracts held up 
in Washington. The Chief of Engineers 
istates that all matters involving labor 
jare handled with the greatest dispatch 
with a view of keeping as many men as 
possible in employment.” 





| Rotation Employment 


Advocated by “Army, 


1 
| 
| 


‘Secretary Hurley Seeks Exten-, 


| sion of ‘Stagger’ System 
| conietaanintiatintaiaiptamenmii 

The Department of War is using the | 
stagger” or rotation system of employ- | 
ment on its own projects and is now} 
requesting the cooperation of contractors 
|to do the same thing, the Secretary of 
| War, Patrick J. Hurley, stated orally | 
Oct. 24, in commenting on proposed res- | 
olutions by the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
|ciation recommending a rotation cf em- 
\ployment on navigation and flood con- 
| trol work. 

In a majority of cases the cooperation 
of contractors in rotating work is being 
obtained, Secretary Hurley stated. Asked 
‘whether this system would be incorpo- 
rated in future contracts, the Secretary. 
stated he doubted if this could legally be 
done and also its advisability. 

In reply to an inquiry as to whether | 
the unemployment situation would ac- 
celerate the report of the Chief of Engi- 
jneers on the whole flood control project, 


| 46 


the Secretary stated that he did not de-! 


sire that this report precede that of the 
Flood Control Committee of Congress, 
which recently made an inspection of the 
Mississippi River. He further stated 
that he desired that the Engineer Corps 
work in harmony and cooperation witn 
jthis Committee. Upon being asked how 
| this was to be done, he stated that he 





| termanding order will be issued, it was} 


did not desire to lay down or outline the | 





details but would leave that to the Chief 
of Engineers and the Committee. 


+resentative so selected, upon notifica-¢ployment through repairs an@ cleaning 


“p as well as where those seeking em- 
ployment and workers might procure in- 
formation concerning their needs, and 
accounts of what was beir~ done. 

“Though the field of private industry | 
was considered to be the best for pro-)} 
ductive efforts, there being less limita- 
tion upon the possibilities, the work to 
be done in helping to speed up public | 
works was also given considerable atten- 
tion. Frequently projects for public im- 
provements were being held up, due to| 
misunderstandings that were easily set-| 
tled when the parties were brought to- | 
gether in the right spirit. When delays | 
were caused by red tape the county com- 
mittees endeavored to remove the re-| 
strictions, their efforts generally being | 
successful, | 

“Knowing that the responsibility for | 
the success of the movement was placed | 
upon them and their State organizations, 
the county committees were anxious that 
everyone in the county be informed as| 
to the measures that were being adopted, | 
encouraging a feeling of responsibility | 
in all individuals to do what they could | 
to help, as well as promoting plans that 
were sound and that would provide work 
for those seeking employment. 


A written statement by Col. Woods, | 
made public by the Department of Com- | 
merce, follows in full text: 

“Our main idea now is_ to intensify 
effort and stimulate renewed activity to 
get over the Winter. I expect to con- 
tinue the admirable policies and the 
organization set up a year ago by Presi- 


| dent Hoover with States and industries. | 
The results accomplished in this way 


have been overwhelming unemployment. 


greatly reduced what would otherwise | 
during the past year, and they have| 


| prevented acute distress up to this time. 


“The problem embraces two phases— 
the first is employment; the second, pro- 


‘vision of: relief in those cases where 


employment is not available. The first | 
is obviously very much to be desired, 
but the last will be necessary also. 

“There are two directions in which | 
more intensive oreanization can work. 
One is geographical—that is, through the 
Nation, thé States, municipalities and 
the counties. The other is by industries. 
I shall aim to cooperate in both ways, 
with the States, municipalities, and local 
committees on the one hand, and with 
leaders of the different industries on the 
other. 

“As far as the Federal Government 


making redoubled efforts at employment 
through the departments, and this work 
will be pushed to the utmost. This prob- 
lem is one that can be answered only if | 
the whole country takes a hand at it. 
National unity in action and organization 
is the only force that can bring the an- 
swer. With 120,000,000 American people 
in the United States, with our resources, 
our ability for organization, and our loy- 
alty, we can take care of the compara- 
tively small fraction that are unemployed 





s. r d i ti 
effective the|and may suffer from want and privation \to the Post Office Department. 


as cold weather comes on. 

“What is needed is recognition of the | 
obligation of every man and woman to 
his neighbor and to use ‘this in team 
work to carry through the Winter.” 


Chairman of Emergency Committee Says Proposals of | 


jantiquated mailing lists by. business! jn use by the Department since the 
i houses in distributing advertising ma-| establishment of the Dead Letter service. | 


| 


rx . % 
s Sea 


>» Underwood and Underwood. 


The furnace used by the Post Office Department to destroy the large 

amount of postal matter without value which annually finds its way to 

the Dead Letter Office is shown in the above photograph. Approximately 

80 per cent of the dead letters reaching the office each year, more than 
20,000,000 in number, are destroyed. 


Cost of.Misdirected Christmas Cards 
Each Year Is Estimated at $325,000, 


Nearly 80 Per Cent of Dead Letters Are Destroyed, Post’ 
Office Department States 


| 
| 
Experience has taught the Post Office | tion, approximately one-fifth of the total 
Department that. an inexcusably large| remains to,be destroyed by the office. 
percentage of mails finds its way to the! Further ‘information obtained at the 
dead letter office because of incorrect| Post Office Department follows: 
addresses, information in the files of the The practice of ‘destroying: undeliver- 
Department discloses. Due to the use of| able mail matter of no value has been 


teril, and for the distribution of political | Tt has long been the practice of the 
campaign material through the mails, | Department to search city directories or! 
approximately 20,000,000 letters and 450,-| other similar books of reference for the| 


- Are Described 


Bureau: of Mines Estimates 
10 Per Cent of Total Pro- 


duction Goes Into Other 3 


Employment 


While the principal ‘use of radium is 
in the treatment of cancer, substantial 
amounts of the rare and costly metal 
are employed in luminous paints, on elec- 
tric switch buttons, keyholes and on like 
products, according to a statement Oct, 
24 by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. Y 

As much as 10 per cent of the total 
production in some years goes into such 
uses, it was stated. Food preservative 
receptacles have been made from mix- 
tures of radiferous ores and Portland 
cement with the idea of preventing bac- 
terial action through radioactivity. Ore 
is also used in making vessels designed 
to produce radioactive drinking water. 

Radium is used in a large Russian 


|rubber factory to eliminate fire hazards 


by preventing sparks of electricity, it 
was declared. The statement follows 
in full text: 


War-time Uses Outlined 
The principal use of radium, for the 
treatment of cancer, is quite well known, 
but there are various other uses for this 
rare and costly metal which are not so 
often referred to, according to the United 


! States Bureau of Mines, Department of 


Commerce. Substantial amounts of ra- 
dium, estimated at as much as 10 per 


}cent of the production in some years, are 


employed for the manufacture of lumi- 
nous paints used on watch and clock 
dials, electric switch buttons, keyholes, 
and like products, says Paul M. Tyler 
in a recently issued report. 

War-time radium luminous material 
eliminated lights that would have be- 
trayed the presence of troops to the 
enemy. Maurice Curie has described ex- 


|periments that indicate the profitable 


use of radioactive elements as fertiliz- 
ers and for agricultural purposes.. Tail- 
ings from Cornish ores were formerly 
shipped to France as fertilizers, but 
opinion in this country is that no good 
effect is obtained from radioactive sub- 
stances as fertilizers. Food-preservative 
receptacles have been made from mix- 
tures of radiferous (carnotite) ore with 
white Portland cement, the idea being to 
prevent bacterial action through radio- 
activity. A few tons of carnotite are’ 
used annually in the manufacture of 
vessels designed to produce radioactive 
drinking water. 

Radium is used to eliminate fire haz- 
ards in a large Russian rubber factory 
by preventing sparks of static electricity. 

Testing Leakage of Air 

Radium emanation has been used in 

testing the minute leakage of air through 


000 parcels annually reach the dead let- 
ter office. 

Of this amount, records of the Depart- 
ment show; after every effort by the 
Department to trace the source of des- 
tination of the matter has been ex- 
hausted, nearly 80 per cent of the dead 
letters are destroyed as of no value. In 
the case of parcel post; parcels unde- 
liverable to their owners are sold at 
public auction, proceeds being credited 
Approxi- 
mately one-half of dead parcel-post mat- 
ter is disposed of in this way. Outside 
of those articles traced to their rightful 
owners, and those of value sold at auc- 


Sanction of Voters for State Issues 
Of Construction Securities Sough 


t 


$45,000,000 Are to Be Decided Nov. 4 


Many men now out of work would be | 
employed through favorable action in the 
November elections on public bond is- 
sues involving $450,000,000,. according to! 
a statement on Oct. 24 by, Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 

A statement, made public by the com- | 
mittee, expressed the opinion that the | 
bond market now is favorable for such 
issues and embodied a list of the bor- 
rowing proposals in various States. The, 
statement follows in full text: 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for | 
Employment, stated today (Oct. 24) that | 
borrowing proposals amounting to about | 
$450,000,000 will be decided at the elec-) 
tions in a number of States on Nov, 4. | 
Nine States have before them issues ag- | 
gregating $290,000,000, and cities, coun- | 
ties or special districts have before them | 
issues totaling $146,000,000. | 

These issues, said Col. Woods, are 
for the purpose of varying activities, but 
most of them would entail the employ-| 
ment of labor to carry out these pur- 
poses. They range from highways, wa-| 
ter systems, buildings, bridges, electric | 
light and power systems, sewage dis- | 
posals, airports, conservation, parks, for- 


Arizona (State) ... 

California (State) 

Fresno, Calif. : 

Fresno County, Calif. 

Golden Gate Bridge and Hig 
Calif. - ‘ 

Los Angeles, -Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. ........eeeeseeeeeees 

Illinois (State) 

Chicago, Ill. .. 

Chicago, Ill. .. 

Cook County, Tl), ...cccccceererceesvescece 

Will County, IL. i 

Wilmette, Il. 

Kentucky (State) 

Louisiana (State) ........+++ 

Louisiana (State) 


hway | District, 


| Louisiana (State) ... 


Anne Arundel County, Md. cudiie 
Flint, Mich. 

Montana (State) 
Douglas County, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
New Jersey (State) 
New York (State) 


| Akron, Ohio 
} Canton, 


Ohio 
Cincinnati, ,Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio . 
Fremont, Ohio . 
Lorain County, 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Oklahoma (State) 
Tulsa County, Okla 
Portland, Oreg. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Munhall, Pa. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Ohio County, W. 
Wyoming (State) 


Ohio 


est preserves, to roads, water works, 
text books, schools, State 
public improvements, passenger 
nals and other public activities. 


Woods, in listing and pointing out the 
proposals, stated that it was his opin- 


termi 
° 


ion that the bond market was favorable | 


for such issues; that by proceeding with 
work now many men now out of work 
would be employed. 

He further stated that industries fur- 
nishing. materials and equipment would 
be directly stimulated. He stated that 
other industries and wholesale and retail 
trade would be benefited by reason of 
the increased purchasing power and that 


undoubtedly a general recovery of busi- | 


institutions, | 


hese | 


| purpose of correcting and completing 
|improperly and insufficiently addressed 
mail, with a view of effecting delivery. 
With the great growth of the postal 
service, the volume of this type of mail 
is constantly increasing, due in part to 
the general knowledge that if a street 
address is fdt furnished the postal 
service will endeavor to supply it with- 
out charge. 


It has been estimated by the Depart- 
ment that the cost to the mailing pub- 
lic of undeliverable Christmas greeting 
cards alone reaches a total of $325,000 
annually in postage, stationery and 
cards. In addition, thousands of these 
| missent messages contain enclosures of 
|money gifts which eventually accrue to 
|the United States Treasury because of 
insufficient information to enable -either 
| delivery or return to the sender. 

Each January brings to the Dead 
Letter Office between three and four 
million of these lost and strayed “good- 
will” messages in addition to the normal 
receipt of .undeliverable letters. 

Postmasters are periodically directed 
}to urge their patrons to correct anti- 
quated mailing lists and to give public- 
ity to the fact that such lists can be 
corrected at their post office at a nomi- 
| nal charge. 


Thousands 


| 


of dollars are annually 


realized from the sale at auction cf val-| 


rubberized fabric for gas masks, and 
there are numerous scientific and tech- 
nical problems in which radio activity 
may be employed as a convenient indi- 
eator of conditions that the most refined 
mechanical measurements fail to reveal. 

In the laboratory radium has wrought 
a revolution in many of the preconceived 
notions of scientists. The existence of 
radium and of its decomposition products 
| proves the transmutation of metals as 
;an accomplished fact; and though the 
process of decomposition is far too slow 
to satisfy the commercial need for 
prompt returns, the fact that an atom, 
formerly considered an immutable and 
indivisible unit of matter, is actually a 
complex ‘structure that may be altered 
to other atoms less complex goes far 
toward realizing the dream of alchemists, 
' The study of the spontaneous disintegra- 
tion of. radioactive elements has given 
| the scientific world an insight into the 
actual composition of matter; and radium 
rays, especially the alpha particles, have 
given physicists a new instrument with 
which to investigate the fundamental 
| properties of material substance. 








Worldwide Broadcast 
On Treaty Ceremonies 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


uables found in the mail undeliverable | tion, Marshall, Calif., and to route it by 
because of insufficient address, no return} wire across the continent to New York, 
address, or because of inadequate pack- | to be distributed over its network. 
ing. In the fiscal year 1929 269,869 arti-| Barring unfavorable radio conditions, 
cles were sold, netting the Department | N, B. C. states that every section of the 
$81,376.89. In the previous year 254,348 | sliobe will hear these speeches. The 
articles were sold, bringing a return of| RCA short-wave station KEL, at Boli- 
$94,752.52. inas, Calif., will rebroadcast them for 
During 1929 482,828 articles were re- | probable reception in Hawaii, China, 
ceived by the dead letter office, of which | Australia, the Philippines, and other 


| 109,734 were finally delivered and 103,- 
220 were destroyed as of no value. 


ness and employment would be hastened 
and tax burdens occasioned by interest | 
and sinking funds requirements would 
be met more easily. Col. Woods urged 
that there should be no departure now 
from general policies of sound planning, 
financing and economic execution of pub- 
lic works. 


In the same year, out of a total of | 
more than 23,000,000 dead letters re-! 
ceived, 19,125,000 had to be destroyed by | 
the office. 


Special Board to, Submit 


| points in the Orient. Other short-wave 
| stations scheduled to carry the program 
for N. B. C. include WGY, Schenectady, 


N. Y.; KDKA, Pittsburgh, and G5SW, of | 


the British Broadcasting Corporation, at 


Chelmsford, England. 


Mr. Terrell was informed by Columbia 
that—to overcome the evident difficulties 
in transmission from Japan — Station 


+ 


While, of course, Col. Woods could 
not consistently give a blanket recom- 
mendation as to the soundness of each 
bond proposal, he did urge the forward- 
ooking local leaders to study these is- 
sues carefully and if they were sound, 
to urge upon the voters their passage. 
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Water system . 
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$10,000,000 
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Report on Service Branches 


| Recommendations of the Interdepart- 
;mental Board of officers of the military 
branches of the Government, together 
with the Public Health Service, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Coast Guard, 
{studying uniformity of promotion and 
increased pay,. will be submitted not 
later than Nov. 1, it was announced or- 
ally Oct. 24 on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The Board’s report will be submitted 
to the Comptroller General, J. R. Mc- 
Carl, and from his office to Senator 
David A. Reed, (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the joint congressional com- 
mittee named during the last session of 
Congress to investigate pay and promo- 
tion in the six services. Senator Reed, 
it was explained,’ requested that an in- 
terdepartmental board first study the 
problem. 

Although the Board has completed its 
work, the 
held confidential at Senator Reed’s re- 
quest, it was declared. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct! 24 

$:30 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Samoan Commission, called to dis- 
cuss the Commision’s forthcoming re- 
port on conditions in Samoa. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) ‘ 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the University of West 
Virginia football team. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
corespondence, 


recommendations have been | 


| JIAA, at Tokyo, is erecting a directional 
,antenna to throw the signals across the 
ocean. It will replace the conventional 
| type of aerial designed to radiate equally 
in all directions. : 

| For Columbia, Station KNX, at Los 
Angeles, will broadcast the ceremony 
for possible reception direct to Japan, 
while its short-wave broadcast transmit- 
ter W2XE, at New York, also will carry 
the program. For+the British portion of 
the program the British Broadcasting 
Corporation will transmit via its short- 
wave station. 

| Premier Hamaguchi’s address is sched- 
luled to begin at 9:50 a. m. and continue 
for 10 minutes. At 10 o’clock President 
Hoover’ will’ begin a 10-minute ‘address, 
land be followed by Prime Minister Mac- 
donald and Ambassador Matsudairo, who 
also are scheduled for 10. minutes, each, 


lowa Limits Corner-cutting 
In Road Changing Plan 


| State of Iowa: 

\ Des Moines, Oct. 24. 

| The State Highway Commission, in re- 
| routing prim roads, may not cut cor- 
/ners when the short route divides a farm 
from the home or ornamental grounds 
which happen to be loeated on the cor- 


ner, it. was held by the Supreme Court — 


,of Iowa Oct. 21 in sustaining an 
junction against the Commission obtained 


| 
| by Charles Butterworth, residing near | 


Fort Dodge. 


The rounded corner policy was adopted s 


by the Commission in constructing paved 
roads to eliminate right angle turns on 


trunk highways, it was explained orn aig 


by counsel for the Commission, Maxw 
O’Brien. 1s 
The court’s decision, however, in the” 
| opinion of Mr, O’Brien, will not prey 
'the Commission from making a s } 
line cut across property lying within 
boundaries of a right angle road turn, 
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WORLD FOOD STANDA 


Reported as Being Advocated in Europe 


HE subject of food standards has be- 

come a general world question of high- 
est importance, in the opinion of a food 
official of the Austrian government, Dr. 
Adolf K. Schugowitsch, as expressed to the 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try dnd Soils of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. C. A. Browne. 

There is immediate need for an interna- 
tional conference to consider adoption of 
uniform world standards for at least-some 
of the foods that are shipped between coun- 
tries, Dr. Schugowitsch, who is chairman 
of the Austrian board preparing an official 
volume on food standards, stated to Dr. 
Browne, according to a report of the lat- 
ter’s tour to various foreign countries which 
has been issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. : 

The report, which appears in the Official 
Record of the Department, follows in full 
text: 

Fundamental research along certain lines 
of agricultural chemistry is further devel- 
oped in Europe than it is in the United 
States, accordjng to Dr. Browne, who re- 
turned Oct. 6 from a 17-month leave of 
absence spent in a general study of some 
of the applications of chemistry to agri- 
culture in various foreign countries. ; 

In Vienna Dr. Browne had an opportunity 
to discuss pure food questions with Dr. 
Adolf K. Schugowitsch, chairman of the 
board of editors of the Codex Alimentarius 
Austriacus, the official volume of food stand- 
ards of the Austrian Government, a new 
edition of which is now under preparation. 
Dr. Schugowitsch expressed the opinion 
that, because of the increased facilities of 
commerce and intercommunication, the 
whole world has now become as one country, 


—_—- SoS 


RIVER CARGOES 
‘Shoot Rapids’ in 
South America 


FLAT-BOTTOM boats that carry heavy 

cargoes as they “shoot” the rapids of the 
Magdalena River in Colombia are operating 
successfully and present a new feature of 
progress in the South American country, 
according to a statement just issued by the 
Pan American Union. 

The statement follows in full text: 

About 600 miles up-stream from the 
mouth of the Magdalena River steam navi- 
gation is obstructed by the Honda Rapids. 
A railroad 60 miles long around these 
rapids has for years served as a link be- 
tween lower and upper river navigation. 
Cargo and passengers alike have been de- 
layed at the rapids. Transfers from boats 
to train and from train to smaller boats, 
which are operated above the rapids, are 
slow for passengers and doubly expensive 
for cargo. 

But new boats designed and provided by 
a German company are successfully shoot- 
ing the Honda Rapids with heavy cargo. 
Colombian coffee, for instance, bound from 
the interior for Caribbean ships at Puerto 
Colombia, is not now subject to rehandling 
at Beltran and Honda. At embarkation 
points on the upper waters of the Magda- 
lena coffee is loaded onto these flat-bottom 
. boats and passes 700 or 800 miles down- 
stream, shooting the rapids at Honda and 
saving the expense of two separate han- 
dlings by human labor. 

The new boats are equipped with Diesel 
engines and are powerful enough to off- 
set the force of the swift river currents. 
So far this new and quicker service is in 
its initial stage; but the several shipments 
have been successful and regular transpor- 
tation seems assured. Perhaps as the serv- 
ice is further improved passengers, too, may 
patronize the new boats and enjoy the ex- 
perience of shooting the rapids just as do 
thousands of tourists each Summer in the 
thrilling descent of the Lachine Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River, 


HOUSING ‘SHOW’ 
Will Be Held at 


Berlin Next Year 


N international housing and town plan- 

ning exhibition will be a part of the 
German Building Exhibition which is to be 
held at Berlin from May to August, 1931, 
according to a dispatch which has been re- 
ceived and made public by the Department 
of Commerce. Although the exposition is 
a private undertaking, it has the support 
of the German and Prussian staté govern- 
ments, according to the statement issued 
by the Department, which follows in full 
text: 

It is intended to show by the German 
exhibits not only a collection of plans and 
models of schemes already carried out, but 
also to illustrate present-day town planning 
and housing problems, and methods of their 
solution. In fact, the greater part of the 
exhibition will be devoted to what is being 
done at present and what it is proposed 
should be done in the future. 

One section will be devoted to German 
town planning and the major divisions 
will be: Urban development and urban 
economy, component elements of urban de- 
velopment, estimating the cost of town 
planning proposals, the problem of regional 
planning, aspects of the art of town plan- 
ning, methods of administration in towns, 
land policy and the cost of land and town 
planning legislation, 

The German housing section will have in 
its major divisions: Planning the modern 
house, types of dwellings and arrangement 
of building blocks, accessories and ameni- 
ties for use in common housing schemes, 
gardens and playing space in ths interior 
of building blocks, building costs and rents, 
building regulations and advice on build- 
ing, financing housing, evolution of house 
building enterprise, housewifery, and social 
policy in housing. 

While no definite program will be issued 
for the international section, it is hoped 
that the countries participating wil] con- 
tribute exhibits illustrating some of the 
characteristic features of their own hous- 
ing and town planning schemes and that 
their exhibits will deal with subjects indi- 
eated in the German prozram. 
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each nation exchanging its food products 
for those of another. 

The subject of food standards, therefore, 
has become a general world question of the 
highest importance, and it is Dr. Schugow- 
itsch’s belief that there is immediate need 
for an international conference to consider 
the adoption of uniform world standards 
for at least some of the foods that are 
oneeny shipped from one country to an- 
other. 

Traveling nearly 13,000 miles by auto- 
mobile, Dr. Browne visited many experi- 
ment stations, estates, laboratories, agricul- 
tural industries, and other points of inter- 
est that are not on the beaten path. Among 
the high spots of his tour he mentioned 
particularly the reclamation of new lands 
in Holland from the bottom of the Zuider 
Zee, the restoration of the war-damaged 
fields of France, and the new irrigation de- 
velopments in Egypt. 
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Other subjects that engaged his atten- 
tion were the work of foreign scientists on 
the utilization of straw and other agricul- 
tural wastes; the composting of manure; 
the preparation of ensilage; the production 
of honey; the curing of hay; the improve- 
ment of soils; the development of pasture 
lands; the manufacture of fertilizers; the 
technology of sugar, oils and fats, cattle 
feeds, canned goods, cereal products, milk 
and other food products; the manufacture 
of turpentine and rosin; and methods of 
agricultural chemical analysis. * 

As one of several lines of agricultural 
chemical research now being further de- 
veloped in Europe, Dr. Browne mentioned 
the work in Germany, France, and England 
for determining the fertilizer requirements 
of certain crops by noting the abnormali- 
ties in color, appearance, and chemical com- 
position of the leaves—a branch of agricul- 
tural science known as foliary diagnostics. 

Dr. Browne was particularly impressed 
by the number of excellent agricultural 
museums abroad, those in little countries 
like Hungary and Czechoslovakia being far 
superior to anything of the kind on this 
side of the Atlantic. These museums are 
not mere static exhibits of soils and farm 
products, but, by means of charts, photo- 
graphs, models, paintings, and dioramas, 
they tell a complete and living story of 
every phase of agriculture. They not only 
arouse public interest in the importance of 
agriculture to the national welfare but stim- 
ulate instruction and scientific research. 

Although Europe excels the United States 
in certain research activities, Dr. Browne 
observed that this country generally leads 
the way in the practical application of 
science to/agriculture. An increasing num- 
ber of young students from the other side 
seek instruction in agricultural technology 
in American colleges, and one of the most 
pleasant experiences of Dr. Browne’s whole 
trip was meeting native teachers and scien- 
tists at agricultural experiment stations and 
colleges in Egypt, Syria, Greece, and other 
distant countries who had had practical in- 
struction in the United States. 

Dr, Browne pointed out that agricultural 
chemists across the Atlantic are confronted 
by problems quite similar to those that en- 
gage their western colleges. 

The foreign scientists with whom Dr. 
Browne conferred frequently remarked that 
the present rapid means of communication 
and transportation between countries have 
obliterated all geographic boundaries. The 
agricultural problems confronting each na- 
tion are no longer local but are international 
in character. They demand for their solu- 
tion the most active cooperation of agricul- 
tural scientists in all parts of the world. 


COMMERCE LAW 
Adopted in Italy 


Cited as Stringent 


TALY recently placed in effect a new 

bankruptcy law which is regarded by 
leading newspapers of Milan as “increasing 
the severity of the penalties for bankruptcy 
and being of great advantage to the honest 
exercise of commerce,” according to a re- 
port by the Consul at- Milan, Homer Brett, 
which has been received and made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department has issued a statement 
summarizing the report, The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Under the new law only advocates, attor- 
neys, persons following professions in eco- 
nomics and commerce and accountants may 
become receivers. Nominations are made 
by the ministry of justice and are for a 
term of five years. The receiver becomes a 
public official, having the authority and ex- 
ercising the power of the court, and not, 
as under the old law, the agent of the credi- 
tors. Advocates and attorneys can not act 
as lawyers in relation to cases in which 
they are receivers in bankruptctes. The 
new law makes explicit the appointment of 
the receiver named in the sentence which 
pronounces the declaration of bankruptcy. 

The power of the delegated judge has 
also been made more effective, giving him 
full authority to direct the administration 
of the bankrupt estate, and to appoint the 
supervisory committee. He is the arbiter 
of the admission or rejection of claims and 


- may reject those which he‘ considers un- 


justified, even if they are not contested by 
the receiver, the other creditors or the 
bankrupt. 

The code of commerce provides no ade- 
quate remedy when the debtor fails to carry 
out obligations assumed by him. It offers 
the remedy that in case of nonfulfillment 
the majority of the creditors attending the 
meeting may demand cancellation of the 
“concordato,” but it has been found to be 
very difficult to bring together such a ma- 
jority, and individual creditors must take 
individual action having only limited effect. 
According to article 18 of the new law can- 
cellation of ‘the “concordato” ¢an be pro- 
nounced by the court upon the petition of a 
single creditor of the retiring receiver or 
even ex officio. 

The issuance of a warrant of arrest be- 
came obligatory in cases of fraudulent 
bankruptcy and optional in case of al] other 
bankruptcy crimes and the receiver may 
always become a civil party to a criminal 
action against the bankrupt when author- 
ipod hy the delaerated inde, 
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Houses United States Consulate at Prague 


American Foreign Service Association, 


The Czechoslovak Legionnaires who campaigned ‘in Russia and Siberia during the 


World War established a bank in which 


to place their savings, After returning to 


their homes they erected the building shown above at Prague as the bank’s quar- 
ters, according to information made available by the American Consul General at 


Prague, Arthur C, Frost. 


The American consulate offices are in the. building, the 


seal of the United States being displayed on one of the third-floor windows. 


CRAFTSMEN 


IN GERMANY 


Said to Be Adept in Changing Methods 


(CRAFTSMEN in Germany who are of the 
class which bears the term “independ- 
ent workers” in the United States are 
changing their methods and technically re- 
vising their work, but there is no tendency 
toward their disappearance or even toward 
their decline in numbers, according to an 
article based on a report by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, which appears in the 
current issue of the monthly labor review 
issued by the Department of Labor, 

Spreading use of electric motors in the 
country districts of Germany has made it 
possible for the craftsmen to adapt them- 
selves to modern industrial methods of 
production, according to the article, which 
follows in full text: 
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A German Government committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the conditions of pro- 
duction and marketing in German indus- 
tries has recently published the results of 
its ivestigation of handicrafts. 

The investigation was based upon a cen- 
sus carried out in cooperation with the craft 
chambers, showing the number of craft 
undertakings and the number of persons 
engaged in handicrafts. The figures for 
1926 are as follows: 

Number of undertakings, 1,307,876; heads 
of craft undertakings, 1,320,515; journey- 
men employed, 1,517,046; apprentices, 666,- 
600; salaried employes, 109,325. 

The investigation revealed the fact that 
outside the craft enterprises there were 
employed in large-scale industries 2,466,- 
826 workers who had been previously 
trained as craftsmen, In 1925 the general 
occupational census gave the number of 
handicraft undertakings as 1,430,410, defin- 
ing them as enterprises employing less than 
10 persons. The difference between the 
figures given by the general occupational 
census in 1925 and these of the investiga- 
tion is to be explained by a difference in 
definition. 


PROFITABLE 


Including the members of the families 
of persons earning their family income by 
handicrafts, the total number so engaged 
was 7,871,628, or 12.6 per cent of the total 
population. If all those persons who were 
engaged in handicrafts without being em- 
ployed in handicraft enterprises be added, 
the total number will amount to 12,472,- 


273, or 20 per cent of the total population. 
The money turnover of the handicraft 
undertakings during 1928-29 amounted to 
20,600,000,000 marks ($4,902,800,000), or 
between 14 and 16 per cent of the total 
money turnover of the entire country. The 
investigation revealed that there was a 
multitude of handicrafts, but that 19 prin- 
cipal crafts covered 80 per cent of all the 
handicraft industries. 

In these enterprises handiwork §sstill 
played a considerable part, but the use of 
small machines, especially small motors, 
was increasing. It was chiefly due to the 
widespread use of electric motors in the 
country districts that the craftsmen (or as 
they are termed in the United States, “in- 
dependent workers”) had been able to 
adapt themselves to modern industrial 
methods of production, 
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They are thus changing their methods 
and technically reorganizing their wérk, 
but there is no tendency toward their dis- 
appearance or even decrease. The report 
of the committee states that the inveatiga- 
tion revealed that there was no longer any 
question of a decline in handicrafts, such 
as occurred in the’ nineteenth century. 
German handicrafts have shared and are 
sharing in the general postwar economic 
depression in Germany, but they seem to 
be strong enough to maintain and even 
strengthen their position by improving 
— technical and commercial organiza- 
ion. 


‘CITY FOREST’ 


Established 90 Years Ago by European Town 


TTHE city of Villingen, located in South 
Baden, Germany, owns a forest tract of 
9,200 acres in the Black Forest highlands 
from which it supplies its citizens with free 
wood, or cash in lieu of wood, and in addi- 
tion derives a net annual income of $10.73 
per acre, according to an article written by 
a member of the staff of the United States 
Forest Service, Bernard Frank, appearing 
in the current issue of Forest Worker, offi- 
cial publication of the Forest Service. 
Villingen’s city forest has been operated 
since 1937 under a plan which has been 
revised at intervals of 10 years to provide 
adjustment with current conditions, The 
operating ratio is approximately 54 per cent 
and taxes now form 8 per cent of the total 
expense charged against the forest, as com- 
pared with a corresponding pre-war figure 
of 2 per cent, according to the article. The 
section of the article devoted to an eco- 
nomic review of the operation since 1837 
follows in full text: = 
Conditions on this municipal forest are 
typical of the Black Forest highland. Cli- 
matic conditions and other site factors fa- 
vor the development of raw humus, and 
drainage is poor. Spruce, pine, and fir 
compose practically the entire stand. A 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


small quantity of beech is present, which 
is to be increased, and larch is to be intro- 
me as a means of increasing soil produc- 
tivity. 

The management plan was first made in 
1837 and has been revised every 10 years 


since except in 1917, Clear cutting was’ 


superseded by the selection system in 1880, 
As a result of early clear cutting the forest 
consists mainly of even-aged stands. The 
oldest age class occupies 24 per cent of the 
area, in contrast to a normal 7 per cent. 

This is balanced by a deficiency in. the 
61-80 year age class; the 1-60 year classes 
are normal. Cutting will, for a time, be 
concentrated on the surplus growing stock 
over 100 years of age and the normally 
stocked 81-100 year old stands. 

A recent stem tally covered 88 per cent 
of the growing stock. This inventory, in- 
cluding computation, cost 67 cents per acre 
of measured area, or 0.7 cent per 100 cubic 
feet of timber, 


From 1907 to 1927 utilization is reported 
to have averaged 922,000 cubic feet a year. 
This corresponds roughly with the average 
increment for the period. The average 
stand per acre increased steadily from 3,725 
cubic feet in 1887 to 5,100 in 1927. 
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ERIC AN POLICIES 


Are Upheld by Chilean Ambassador 


POLICES exercised by the United States 

Government in its relationships with 
the countries of South America were de- 
fended in an address delivered recently by 
the Ambassador of Chile to the United 
States, Carlos Davila, at Santiago, Chile. A 
copy of the address has been received at 
the Department of State. 

Ambassador Davila informed his Chilean 
audience that the enermies of “imperial- 
ism’’_ were more resolute and more numer- 
ous in the United States than in any other 
part of the world. 

Sections of the address which deal with 
North American policies and with Ameri- 
can-Chilean relations follows in full text: 

On taking up the question of the economic 
relations between Chile and the United 
States there come to my mind two matters 
which always come to the front when one 
attempts to analyze the connections between 
North America and the other Republics 
of this hemisphere. I recognize that they 
aresboth rather delicate, but I am sure you 
will pardon me if I refer to them now, 

The first would be to determine whether 
the commercial expansion of the United 
States in the world, and specially in this 
hemisphere, which has been so notable in 
that part of the present century which has 
so far elapsed, has or has not the character 
of permanency. 


Expansion Said to Be 
Linked With War Ir fluence 


This question is connected in a general 
manner with the influence which the Great 
War had in the commercial and financial 
development of the United States, This 
was the theme of a lecture which I had the 
privilege of delivering im 1928 before the 
National Convention of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States amd which has been 
published by the General Council of For- 
eign Commerce of that country in a pamph-. 
let with a prologue by the President of the 
Council, Mr, James Farrell, who is also 
President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. This prologue says in part: 

“The demonstration of Mr. Davila that 
the notable development of our commerce 
is due, not to the fortuitous impulse of the 
war, but to a cycle of growth which has its 
origin in the powerful normal expansion of 
American methods of production and dis- 
tribution, corrects a widely diffused error, 
and we accept and agree with the convic- 
tion with which he so clearly demonstrates 
this fact,” 


I am not now going to repeat the reasons 
and data on which I founded my conviction 
as set forth above, but would say that they 
showed me that the foreign. commerce of 
the United States arose from a develop- 
ment greater, or at any rate equal, which 
existed before the war than it has had 
since. But I want to record now, in sup- 
port of this thesis, that the United States 
commerce with the Latin-American coun- 
tries increased during the first 13 years of 
this century before the war by 160 per 
cent, whilst during the 16 years which have 
followed the war they have increased by 
only 140 per cent. 


Commerce With Chile 
Cited as ‘Specially Suggestive’ 


The case of United States commerce with 
Chile is specially suggestive. During the 
13 years before the war it increased by 280 
per cent, whilst it has only increased by 
150 per cent since then. 


The statistics of American commerce 
with the entire world are in harmony with 
these of its interchange with Chile and the 
rest of Latin America and also in the pro- 
portion of increase before and after the 
war. 


If the development of American com- 
merce is not owing, then, to the war, but 
to the natural evolution of that country, we 
must certainly reckon with that nation as 
a permanent and dally increasing factor of 
importance in this hemisphere. 

The second question to which I want to 
refer is the frequently commented influence 
which this commercial expansion of- the 
States may have on the political and eco- 
nomic life of the Spanish-American Repub- 
lics. To describe it in one word, this is the 
very delicate topic of imperialism. 

If there existed any American imperial- 
ism I should place myself in the very front 
rank to combat it. But if at any time such 
imperialism existed, at the present time no 
vestiges whatever of it remain, We can 
therefore disarm our spirits and assume an 
attitude of analysis and not one of being 
ready for attack. Further, if there are in 
this world enemies of imperialism, in no 
pert are they more numerous and more reso- 
ute than in the United States. American 
public opinion does not want to hear of 
political penetration nor even of any diffi- 
culties whatever with any of the inhabitants 
of these countries, 


Criterion Is Said to Be 
Based on Economic Relations 


Our economic relations, which are mutu- 
ally, beneficially and liberally conceived, do 
not grant, and have no reason to grant, 
any more political influence to the United 
States in Chile than they grant to Chile in 
the United States, And this is the criterion 
used in the States for judging their rela- 
tions with the Latin-American Republics 
in vreneral. 


We must not forget, also, to record, that 
in the history of humanity, the United 
States was the country which absorbed the 
greatest amount of foreign capital, Many 
of their railways and industries were, only 
a short time ago, in foreign hands, and 
scarcely 50 years ago one could hear in 
the States, just the same as we often hear 
today, pessimistic expressions to the effect 
that the country would never be free from 
foreign capital and could never itself ac- 
cumulate capital to any great extent, 

No country can aspire to organize its 
production and accumulate capital at one 
and the same time. These are processes 
which follow one another, which arrange- 
ment can not be altered. To refuse the use 
of the foreign capital and technica) assist- 
ance in the first round of our economic de- 
velopment would be the same thing as re- 
nouncing our hope to have our own capi- 
tal resources which would allow us in time 


to achieve a real economic independence 
and even the role of a country of financial 
expansion abroad. 

During the last year’ we sold to the 
United States articles to the value of $102,- 
000,000, and we bought from them to the 
value of $55,000,000; this is to say about 
one half. 


— This means as regards the exterior com- 


merce of the United States, which amounts 
to 4,400,000,000 of importation against 
5,200,000,000 of exportation, that Chile re- 
ceives less than 1 per cent of what that 
country exports, and sends there two and 
three-tenths per cent of the North Ameri- 
can importation. 

As regards the exterior commerce of 
Chile, which is 1,900,000,000 of exportation 
and 1,200,000,000 of importation, the figures 
already mentioned indicate that the United 
States take from ps 33 per cent of our total 
exports while wé bring from there 31 per 
cent of our importations. Twenty-five 
years ago the United States took only 6 
per cent of our exterior commerce; today 
they take 30 per cent. 

I do not wish to fatigue you with more 
details about what our: commerce with the 
United States signifies for our country and 
especially about the proportion of the in- # 
crease which this interchange has had in 
latter years; but I would like to say to those 


-who wish to have confidence in my capacity 


to judge the matter, that this commerce, 
if we can just avoid opposing to it any 
unnecessary difficulties and allow it to de- 
velop freely, is destined to increase im- 
mensely in the near future. s 

And when I speak. of placing difficultic 
in the way of commerce.I should be want- 
ing in sincerity if I did not refer to the 
burning question of the Customs Tariffs. 
I know quite well that this is not very 
diplomatic and I am also aware that the 
diplomatists who have mentioned this sub- 
ject in public, in either a favorable or ad- 
verse manner, have onby caused unpleasant- 
ness. But happily I have not lost the habits. 
of a newspaper man to such an extent as 
to worry about that. 

My 


Declares Tariff 
Offers No Difficulty 


Now the tariffs are not and I hope «that 
for a long time they will not be any diffi- 
culty of consideration in the way of our 
business with the United States. 


Ninety-six per cent of that which Chilep 
sells to that country was previously on the 
free import list, and under the new tariff 
oo still remain exempt from import du- 

ies. 

Meanwhile, 98 per cent of that which the 
United States sell to Chile pays import 
duties which fluctuate around 20 per cent. 


In. this manner the importation of Ameri- 
can goods leaves in our Customs Houses 
about 70,000,000 pesos. If Chilean products 
were made to pay import duties into the 
United States in the same proportion as 
the Americans do here, we should have to 
leave in their Customs Houses and out 
130,000,000 pesos every year, and then we 
should find ourselves in a somewhat precari- 
ous situation in face of other competitors 
living there, 

On Dec. 3f, next, the small quota of 
American importation which gets into this 
eountry free of duty will almost completely 
disappear because then-knitted cotton goods 
will have to pay, and they now form two- 
thirds of the Ameriean articles which do 
not pay duties, : 


*Branch System’ 
Said to Be Dangerous 


_So serious was the situation which for- 
eign affairs were creating for American in- 
dustry that in latter years something has 
been developing there which, in my judg- 
ment, is destined to produce in the United 
States much more damage than the tariffs 
in the countries which -7ere formerly their 
ordinary markets. I yefer to the “Branch 
System,” or, in other words, the initiative 
of the American concerns to establish their 
own plants abroad with the object of pro- 
ducing right there the goods they manu- 
facture. Thus they will not only leap over 
the customs barrier but at the same time 
they will avoid the expenses of transport 
and take advantage of the much lower sal- 
aries paid. The statement has been pub- 
lished that.as regards the automobile busi- 
ness alone there are 50 plants in foreign ' 
countries belonging to American concerns. 


OLDEN CUSTOMS 


Are Found in Town 
Which ‘Time Forgot’ 


HE agricultural technic of the inhabi- 
tants of “the town that time forgot,” 
on the River Tauber in Germany, im- 
pressed Miss Caroline B, Sherman, editor 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics#” 
who visited it this Summer, as being much 
the same as it probably was back in medie- 
val times, 

“The town,” she wrote, “is still entirely 
within its old walls and moat, with fre- 
quent turrets, watch towers, and four 
great gates, through which must pass all 
entrance anu egress. Thus the railway 
- the station must atay respectfully out- 
side. 

We watched at one of the gates when 
the farm folk started back, after their 
long noon hour, to the tiny harvest fields 
down in the valley. This gave us a full 
exhibit of they implements of the primi- 
tive, carried by all members of the family. 


,/ Among the larger ones was a hay wagon 


drawn by a horse and a cow. 

The constant rains have beaten the 
grain so flat in some of the fields that I 
do not see how even these peasants with 
their patient handwork can accomplish a 
larvest. 

From the city walls we see the young 
girls, or children, driving the flocks of 
geese out across the fields to just the one 
little harvested grain patch where they 
are to feed, doubtless until the last kernel 
is salvaged.” 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 

‘ t 
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AERONAUTICS IN ITALY 


Rapidly Advancing, Federal Survey Shows 


TALY is covered by. a network of 7,500 
miles of air lines, and has 29 airplane 
and seaplane landing fields, three dirigible 
airports, and more than 100 emergency 
landing fields, the Department of Commerce 
has announced in a publication which is the 
third of a series describing aviation facili- 
ties in foreign countries. 

Seaplanes are used extensively on the 
Italian services, the publication, prepared 
in the Aeronautics Trade Division of the 
Department by Laurence E. Ring, points 
out. The nature of the country making it 
difficult to use large land planes. 

There are obligatory routes for passage 
over Italian boundaries, the publication ex- 
plains. Passage over the Alpine frontier, 
the Island of Elba, the Strait of Messina, 
Augusta, Cagliari, Brindisi, and Wenice 
must follow approved routes, Navigation 
by civil and foreign aircraft is forbidden 
over 13 closed zones, which include sections 
of the Alpine frontier, the Gulf of Spezia, 
the Island of Elba and Piombino Canal, 
part of the Strait of Messina, part of the 
Augusta-Syracuse territory, Trapani-Mar- 
sala, Maddalena, Cagliari, Taranto, Brin- 
disi, Venice, Pola, and Lero-Portolago Is- 

and. 

The foreward to the publication, ‘‘Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 72],” follows in 
full text: 


v 

“A network of 7,500 miles of regular air 
lines covers the Kingdom of Italy and con- 
nects its business centers with those in 
near-by countries. This system, largely 
ovgr water, has been created within a pe- 
r of four years. The advance of Italy’s 
airplane manufacture and other aeronautic 
activities has been equally great and rapid. 
Governmental aid and support, private ini- 
tiative, and public interest all point to a 
continuation of Italy’s progress in aeronau- 
tics. 

“The a of large seaplanes for most of 
the regular traffic has resulted in the devel- 
opment of ground facilities for that type of 
equipment more than for land planes. Pres- 
ent airport facilities have been installed 
largely in recent years. Night services 
have not been started, and therefore light- 
ing equipment has been less extensively in- 
troduced. However, current improvements 
in airports are made rapidly and consider- 
able attention is being given to new types 
of hangars. 

“Much information in this bulletin, espe- 
@ally in the sections on facilities and regu- 
lations, has been taken from reports sub- 
mitted by American trade commissioners 
and consuls stationed in Italy. Details on 
the location of airports and seaplane bases, 
descriptions of landing signals and identi- 
fication markings, landing areas, and data 
pertaining to weather conditions are from 
the Guide of Italiana Customs Airports, 
with supplements, of the Ministry of Aero- 
nautics. Commander Paolo Sbernadori, air 
attache of the Italian Embassy at Washing- 
ton, kindly gave assistance and suggestions 
in the preparation of the material contained 
herein. 

“This publication is the third of a series 
of foreign airport bulletins, the two previ- 
ous ones being descriptive of airports in 
Latin America and airports in Canada and 
Newfoundland. Additional information 
concerning airports and air transportation 
facilities in foreign countries is obtainable 
upon application to the aeronautics trade 
oo of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

estic Commerce.” 

The foreword bears the signature of the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, Clarence M. Young. 


The section of the publication devoted 
to a review of Italian legislation concern- 
ing customs airports, based on royal de- 
cree No. 2207, as amended, follows in full 
text: 

Every aircraft, whether foreign or Italian 
proceeding to or from a foreign country, 
shall descend at or depart from a regular 
customs airport for purposes of the pre- 
scribed customs procedure, except by order 
of the Minister of Aeronautics and the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

Every aircraft proceeding to or from a 
foreign country shall cross the boundary 
between mountains which are determined 
by the regulations. 

For purposes of customs procedure, every 
aircraft entering the territory of the King- 
dom, or leaving it, shall be considered as 
coming from or going to a foreign country. 

Aircraft flying within the customs terri- 
tory of the Kingdom shall also be subject 
to customs inspection and the prescribed re- 
quirements of the regulations. 
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The person in charge of an aircraft, ‘be- 
fore departing, must present to the proper 
authority a declaration compiled according 
to the instructions set forth in the regula- 
tions. 

Exemption from the obligation of pre- 
senting a declaration may be granted by the 
Minister of Finance, with consent of the 
Minister of Aeronautics, in the case of air- 
craft not having merchandise aboard, for 
fying within the customs territory of the 
Kingdom. 

The person in charge of an aircraft com- 
ing from a foreign country shall have a 

passport to fly across the boundary line. 

The passport shall be authenticated by 
the proper foreign authorities to prove that 
the aircraft comes from the country or lo- 
cality in which the passport was issued. 

When special circumstances require it, 
the Government may decree that an air- 
craft coming from a determined foreign 
locality be provided with a passport visaed 
by the Italian consular authority of that 
locality. 

When, in case of emergency, it shall be 
duly justified, an aircraft crossing the 
boundary line at a point not prescribed by 
the regulations may land at the nearest 
customs airport on its course. 

In case of forced landing outside a regu- 
lar customs airport, the person in command 
of the aircraft shall give notice of such 


landing at once to the nearest governing . 


authority or, in the absence of such author- 
ity, to the mayor of the municipality, in 
order to obtain authorization and permis- 
sion to take off again. If the authority 
advised is not an agent of the Ministry of 
Finance, final notice shall be given to such 
proper financial authority, 

All persons aboard the aircraft are held 
for customs inspection. 

The person in command of the aircraft 


} 


is subject to the regular obligations of cus- 
toms procedure. 

The customs procedure for passengers, 
their baggage, and merchandise transported 
by air is in accordance with the customs 
law for unloading, loading, and classifica- 
tion of merchandise—the same law which 
applies to merchandise arriving or dis- 
patched by land transportation. 

Exemption from customs duty and all lo- 
cal taxes is granted to aviation fuel and 
oil, as well as other provisions (in quanti- 
ties necessary for continuance of the flight) 
found in any aircraft landing in the terri- 
tory of the Kingdom, according to the 
stipulations in the documents aboard. 
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Aircraft coming from a foreign country 
and landing in the territory of the State, 
but continuing toward a foreign point, shall 
be admitted to temporary importation to- 
gether with their equipment and provisions 
for the flight. 

Temporary exportation is also permitted 
of national aircraft flying to a foreign point 
and returning without passengers or goods, 

The Minister of Finance, in collaboration 
with the Minister of Aeronautics, estab- 
lishes the rules and conditions of relative 
customs operations. 

Unless first passed by the customs off- 
cials, goods brought from a foreign coun- 
try in an aircraft are considered contra- 
band and, likewise, Italian goods loaded 
into an aircraft without having first under- 
gone the relative customs treatment are 
considered contraband. 

An aircraft, together with its cargo, 
landing outside a customs airport, shall 
also be considered contraband unless yotice 
of such landing is given to the proper ay- 
thority. 


OREGON'S VIEW 


On Aviation Is 
Officially Stated 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Oct. 24, 
REGON’S relative position in the devel- 
opment and progress of. the aircraft 
industry demand legislation regulating 
landing fields and operating areas along 
the coast, according to a member of the 
State Board of Aeronautics, Lee U, Eyerly. 

Statistics which he has prepared indi- 
cate, he said, that Oregon has as many 
planes and pilots, calculated on a per capita 
basis, as any section of the United States. 

“Although Oregon now supports approxi- 
mately 40 flying fields,” said Mr, Byerly, 
“facilities for aircraft operation along the 
Oregon coast are inadequate. This condi- 
tion exists despite the importance that the 
Federal Government attaches to coastal 
areas in the maintenance of military high- 
ways. 

“It would seem to me that the Govern- 
ment should welcome the same cooperation 
of the State in establishing airports along 
the coast as it did when the Roosevelt 
Highway was proposed. 
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“As I understand the status of jurisdie- 
tion or control of the Pacific Shore, the 
State assumes the authority to regulate all 
traffic over such territory in the same man- 
ner as it does over the main highways, This 
being the case, I can see no reason why the 
Oregon Legislature should not enact laws 
providing for designated areas on the 
beaches for the exclusive use of aerial car- 
riers of passengers and freight. This con- 
trol should be under the joint jurisdiction 
of the State and Federal Governments. 

“The future success of the aircraft jn- 
dustry does not rest solely upon the safety 
of the air. It is equally important that 
carriers shall be operated as safely on ter- 
rain as aloft. To this end I feel that every- 
one will agree with Hal E. Hoss, Secretary 
of State, that no plane should operate on or 
near any beach resort until proper and ade- 
quate provision has been made for safe 
landing fields. This movement is a matter 
for joint action on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the State.” 

Mr. Hoss declared that he is in accord 
with Mr. Eyerly’s suggestion regarding 
legislation that will insure safety from air- 
plane accidents along the coast. 

“I will go even farther,” said My. Hoss, 
“by recommending, unless some action sim- 
ilar to that suggested by Mr. Eyerly is 
taken before next Summer, that airplanes 
be barred from operating on the Oregon 
beaches. We are vested with authority to 
prohibit aircraft or any other vehicle from 
using the Oregon beaches as rights of way 
for transportation purposes.”’ . 


FOOD FOR GAME 
To Be Dropped 


From Airplanes 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Oct, 24, 
AIRPLANES will be used in Pennsyl- 
vania this Winter for distributing food 
for wild game and birds, according to a 
statement just issued by the State Game 
Commission. 

Initial experiments made last Winter in 
the scattering of food in places which can- 
not be reached by ground travel convinced 
officials of the Commission that the air- 
plane is the best means of feeding game, 
it is declared in the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Wild animals, unlike humans, are un- 
able. to draw upon sections not hit by the 
Summer’s drought for Winter supplies of 
food. With the exception of Squirrels, 
which migrate readily in search of food, 
most wild animals depend entirely upon 
the supply adjacent to the place in which 
they were born. If no such Supply is 
available starvation results. 

In addition to the use of airplanes when 
they are available the Commission also 
will rely upon the cooperation of the 
many agencies which in former years as- 
sisted in the feeding of wild animals. Or- 
ganizations of sportsmen, Boy Scouts and 
mail carriers always assist the game pro- 
tectors in the Winter food distribution, 

The Commission distributes a bulletin 
advising those interested the best ways 
in. which to feed wild animals during the 
Winter months. 


- AVIATION 


T he Navy’s Lighter-than-air Craft at Lakehurst 


A concentration of 


lighter-than-air ‘craft of the United States 
Navy on the field of the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., is 


shown*in the above photograph. 
extreme background and the all-metal “ZMC-2” is at the right. 


Department of the Navy. 
The “Los Angeles” is in the 


AVIATORS’ PHYSICAL CONDITION 


Discussed in Relation to Study and Accidents 


INISTRATIVE policies of the Aero- 
Des Branch of the Department of 
Commerce in relation to physical require- 
ments which pilots must meet are oe 
cussed in an air commerce bulletin cape st 
by the Branch. The material is. presente 
as a report of a statement made by the 
chief of the medical section of the Branch, 
Dr. Louis H. Bauer, at a conference be- 
tween officials of the Branch and sireraft 
manufacturers held recently at Washing- 
ton, D. C . 

The report of Dr. Bauer's statement fol- 
lows in full text: : 

I do not believe the Department's atti- 
tude on physical requirements is fully un- 
derstood. If a private pilot is sound in 
limb and sight, he can learn to fly. We 
do not even require that he have perfect 
eyesight. There have been something like 
45,000 students examined by the Depart- 
ment. Only 8 per cent have been refused 
student permits on physical grounds. I 
think it could be shown that those 8 did 
not learn to fly anyway. " iSiued 

Department has been much inter- 

noua the effect of physical defects on 
the ability to learn fo fly. About a year 
ago the medical section studied the rec- 
ords of all student pilots, without previ- 
ous experience, who had either progressed 
to a private or higher grade of license or 
had had 13 months in which to do so. The 
total cases studied amounted to over 9,000. 
The period of 13 months was selected be- 
cause the student’s permit is given for 
one year and an additional month of grace 
was allowed. These students were classi- 
fied as: 

(a) Normal; that is, having no defects 

character. : 

. (b). Slightly defective; that is, present- 
ing defects of a very minor character. 

(ec) Those with what were designated 
as having major defects; namely, disqual- 
ifying for transport but qualifying for 
private. 

(ad) Those 

Figure 1 shows 


disqualified for all classes. 
the percentages in the 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WITHOUT PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE WHO PROGRESSED TO PRIVATE 
OR HIGHER GRADE WITHIN THIRTEEN MONTHS 


35. 4%/e 
30. 3‘/e 
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Fig. 1 

s who eventually attained 
yin a private or higher 
ense. It will be seen on 
smination of the figure that a mans I- 
an cane in his flying decreases a 
rectly as the physical defects W oe 
possessed became more serious. : ile 
there are many factors other than P ysi- 
cal that affected the percentages : ~~ 
obtaining a higher grade, such * ac of 
finances, and loss of interest, o— - 
fected all groups in equal proportion an 
did not disturb the relation of one ere 
to another. In fact, Group D consisted o 


Pan American Conference 


nited States has been Invited to 
Poe in a Pan American Aero- 
nautical Conference to be held in eet 
video, Uruguay, in February, according bo 
an oral statement on behalf of the Depart- 

tate, Oct. E 
~e < . time the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment expects to stage an aviation exhibition 
and air races. The events are in conuanamne- 
ration of the one aes anniversary o 

ayan constitution. 

BE aun of State has referred the 
invitation to the Departments of War, 
Navy, Commerce, and Post Office, it wae 
stated orally. A copy has also been —_ 0 
the National Advisory Committee for 

ics. 
re to be discussed at the Pan 
American Aeronautical Conference, accord- 
ing to the Department of State, include air- 
dromes and airports, signals and letters of 
identification for air pilots, rules for the 
circulation of aircraft, customs and on 
questions relating to the air, aorpnayaneer 
charts, and the establishment of a hig 
tribunal to decide judicial questions of 
American air navigation. 


various gr 
within 13. 
grade of lic 


AUTHORIZED 
PusBLisHep WITHOUT 


men who were given a student permit, 
usually because the examining physician 
misinterpreted his instructions and before 
this office could cancel the permit the ap- 
plicant had paid his tuition and started 
his instruction. In justice to him, this 
office permitted him to go om with the un- 
derstanding that he would obtain a pri- 
vate license if he were able to progress 
that far. 

It might be expected, therefore, that a 
higher percentage in this group would 
progress because the matters of finances 
and interest in flying did not play a part 
However, a still smaller percentage of 
men in this group were able to obtain a 
license. A new study is now being. car- 
ried on along these same lines and there 
are now available nearly twice as many 
records. Therefore, these will be studied 
not only from the standpoint of. “normal” 
or “defective” but according to the indi- 
vidual defect, in order to determine, if 
possible, which defects are more serious. 
The question of time is also being studied. 
In other words, the records will be fol- 
lowed through not only for a 13-month 
period but for a 2-year period in order to 
see what effect the granting of additional 
time will have on the percentages which 
were able to progress. 
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Another study which was undertaken 
was that of the accident statistics in li- 
censed pilots. Every accident of which there 
was a record in the Aeronautics Branch 
was studied and the pilot classified as nor- 
mal or defective. Any pilot who showed 
any deviation from the physical normal was 
classified as defective, even though the de- 
fect might be of no great significance. 
Figure 2 shows the accident rate for 1927, 
1928 and 1929 and for the three years com- 
bined in both normal and defective pilots. 
Figure 4 shows the percentage of pilots, 
regardless of the number of accidents, who 
were involved in accidents of normal and 
defective pilots. A study of these charts 
will indicate clearly that the figures are all 
strongly in favor of the normal individual. 


While 1930 has not yet come to a close, 
a preliminary survey of the accidents this 
year has been made. If we add the figures 
for 1930 to the figures for 1927, 1928 and 
1929, so far as the pilots themselves are 
concerned, we find that the percentage of 
normal pilots for the four years, 1927, 1928, 
1929 and 1930, who had accidents is 12.7 
per cent, whereas the percentage of defec- 
tive pilots who have had accidents is 26.7 
During the first six months of 1930 it was 
found that of the transport pilots 8.4 per 
cent of the normal had accidents, whereas 
12.6 per cent of the defective had accidents. 
In the limited commercial the figures were 
7.9 per cent for the normal and 15.6 for the 
defective. Among the private pilots the 
percentages were 3 for the normal and a 
trifle under 6 for the defective. These fig- 
ures are not complete, inasmuch as not all 
the records are available for the first six 
months of the year, but they indicate 
roughly that no matter what license the 
pilot holds his susceptibility to accidents is 
much greater if he is not physically normal. 

The figures for the private pilot were 


PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL AND DEFECTIVE PILOTS 
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something of a surprise, as it was expected 
that the rate would be higher in this group. 
It is believed that the explanation of the 
figures is that the private pilot is doing a 
less hazardous type of flying in that he does 
less cross-country work, chooses his time, 
and does not, as a rule, fly under adverse 
conditions. The reason that the limited 
commercial pilot has the highest rate is 
doubtless because he is doing a more 
hazardout type of flying than the private 
pilot but has not yet obtained the experi- 
ence which the transport pilot has. 

From these figures one is justified in’ 
drawing the conclusion that the student 
who intends to go into commercial aero- 
nautics has only about half the chance of 
progressing if he can pass merely the pri- 
vate physical standard as the individual 
who can pass the transport physical stand- 
ard and that his susceptibility to accident 
increases directly as his physical condition 
falls below normal. 
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The examinations for transport pilot and 
for a limited commercial pilot cost $20 the 
first year. The original examination for 
transport pilots is $15. The examination for 
the mid-year check is $5. After that, the 
annual examination is $10 and the semi- 
annual $5, so that the pilot pays $15 annu- 
ally after the first year. 

I heard a remark that the transport 
pilot’s physical examination costs $30 a 
year, but that is not so. The same rates ap- 
ply to limited commercial pilots. Private 
pilots’ examinations cost $10 once a year. 
We corresponded with probably 200 doctors 
in this country, some of whom we knew 
were to be examiners and some of whom 
were not. These fees are representative of 
minimum costs that were considered accept- 
able. If any of you have ever been through 
a complete medical overhaul you will see 
that the complete examination charge is 
pretty low. 

For a complete physical examination you 


ACCIDENT FATALITY IN NORMAL AND 
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have to pay not less than $5 and in all prob- 
ability $10; nervous system examination, 
$15 or $20; not considering the ear, nose 
and throat part, which is the smallest part. 
The fee for the transport and limited com- 
mercial pilot’s physical examination is one- 
third of what it would cost otherwise; pri- 
vate pilots’ examinations are not as expen- 
sive. We have medical examiners working 
in groups of two. A number of examiners 
doing the general part of the examination 
will never look at a patient in their office 
for less than $25 or $30. They get $5 for 
this examination. I wish I could see the pos- 
sibility of having the fees reduced, but un- 
less things change materially I really do not 
feel that we would be justified in asking the 
medical profession to reduce their fees at 
the present time. 


GROUP FLIGHT 


Makes Test at 
High Altitude 


FORMATION flying at high altitudes 

was included in the recent operations 
of the Ninety-fourth Squadron, First Pur- 
suit Group, Army Air Corps, at Selfridge 
Field, Mich., according to the current is- 
sue of the Air Corps news letter. The 
flights were planned to effect substantial 
tests of oxygen equipment and feasibility 
of pursuit formation at high altitudes. 

Description of the flight contained in 
the news letter follows in full text: 

At 15,000 feet each pilot started using 
his oxygen, and as more altitude was 
gained the valves were opened a bit more. 
No doubt a few of the new pilots experi- 
enced some peculiar sensations when they 
forgot to draw the oxygen into their lungs, 
or became so interested in formation work 
that they accidentally dropped the tube 
out of their mouths, but evidently they 
found out by experience just how to keep 
in good condition at the high ceiling. 

At between 20,000 and 25,000 feet, the 
supercharged “Wasps” worked perfectly 
and carried the little P-12’s on a record 
flight from Muskeegan to Selfridge in just 
1 hour and 15 minutes. 

Lt. Harry A. Johnson, commanding offi- 
cer of the Ninety-fourth Pursuit Squad- 
ron, has had considerable experience in 
high altitude work, and promises other in- 
teresting work with oxygen for pilots in 
the squadron. Prior to being assigned to 
duty at Selfridge Field, Lt. Johnson 
served as test pilot at Wright Field. 
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AERIAL SURVEY 


OF ROAD ROUTE 
Made by Army Fliers 


In Central America 


(Q)PERATIONS of Army aviators in mak- 

ing an aerial survey of territory 
through which the proposed Pan-American 
highway will pass in linking northern 
Colombia with southern Mexico~ are. re- 
ported in the current issue of the Army 
Air Corps news letter. 

Approximately 200 photographs - were 
taken during the 11 days the survey was 
conducted, according to the report,. which 
follows in full text: 

While considerable interest always ex- 
isted in trans-Isthmian routes across Cen- 
tral America, it was only lately that any 
definite steps were taken to explore and 
plan the possibilities of a practical vehicular 
route down through the narrowing neck of 
land which joins North to South America. 
Ignorance of geographical conditions along 
such a proposed route is abundant. We 
often read of the exploits of someone who 
claimed to have traveled on horseback or 
via auto from the Argentine to New York 
or to have made the trip southward between 
these two points. Those familiar with the 
territory from northern Colombia to south- 
ern Mexico, however, laugh silently to them- 
selves at the idea of an automobile travers- 
ing this country. Only’a few are more 
familiar with this nebulous route than 
those who have flown above it a number of 
times. 
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From Chepo (on the Chepo River) to 
far into the interior of Colombia, the coun- 
try is almost impenetrable, with perhaps a 
few foot trails from the Chucunaque basin 
to a short distance past the ruins of Santa 
Cruz de Cana. A good road has been built 
by the Panamanian Government from the 
Canal to a point a short distance beyond 
Santiago, and it is pushing this road across 
the ridge which transverses the continental 
backbone, from La Pena to Tole, then con- 
necting up and improving the short sec- 
tions already in from Tole to David, thence 
on close to the Costa Rican border. 

From this point to its capital city, San 
Jose, Costa Rica is largely unmapped. 
Other portions of the country, sparsely in- 
habited, are virtually as little known, In- 
terested as were the government officials 
and engineers of this Central American Re-: 
public in the topography of their country, 
they realized the utter hopelessness of the 
task of undertaking a preliminary survey 
without the one aid which could perform 
the trick—aerial reconnaissance. 

Existing relations with the United States 
having long been of a cordial nature, the 
American Military Attache was asked to 
ascertain what our Air Corps, statiohed in 
the Panama Canal Zone, could do to help 
out the Republic of Costa Rica and, inci- 
dentally, the whole of North and Central 
America—equally interested in the estab- 
lishment of a Pan-American highway—in 
making an aerial photographic survey of 
certain sections of the country. 

v 

The primary object of the survey was, 
of course, to map certain areas for the pur- 
pose of selecting a route for the Pan-Amer- 
ican highway. The secondary objectives 
were to enable government officials. and 
engineers to fly with our pilot to determine 
for themselves the country to be mapped, 
and to allow the Secretary of Interior and 
the Chief Engineer personally to make a 
reconnaissance flight over the Guatuso area 
between San Jose Valley and Lake Nica- 
ragua, very little being heretofore known 
about this latter section. In embarking on 
this project, it would be possible to photo- 
graph all available landing fields and areas 
where the Pan-American Airways proposed 
locating airports or emergency landing 
fields, also to obtain photographs of impor- 
tant cities and the several volcanoes which 
dot the country. 

On June 18, Lieuts. A. Y. Smith, 12th 
Photo Section, and John G. Moore, 7th Ob- 
servation Squadron, each piloting a Douglas 
02-H Observation plane, left France Field 
for San Jose, Costa. Accompanying Lieut 
Smith was Staff Sergeant Crow, the photos 
grapher, while Technical Sergeant Ashby, 
who accompanied Lieut. Moore, was the 
mechanic. The aerial equipment carried 
aboard the planes consisted of one K-11 
aerial camera and one Graflex camera, four 
75-ft. rolls of K-1 aerial film, and four 
packs of Graflex films. 

After a short stay at David, Republic 
of Panama, where the planes were refueled, 
the flight was resumed to San Jose, where 
the airmen landed shortly before noon the 
same day they had left France Field. 

The report of Lieut. 4. Y. Smith, cover- 
ing this aerial photographic expedition, is” 
quoted, in part, as follows: 

“About 200 photos in all were taken by. 
us. We flew together a greater part of 
the time for safety; for one to aid the other 
in case of a forced landing. 

“Each morning was devoted to flying, 
atmospheric conditions and weather condi-. 
tions both being better at that time of the 
day. All our photographs were obliques,, 
and those of the proposed highway routes 
were so taken that they overlapped, they 
being snapped from an average aboye- 
ground elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The 
areas photographed varied from sea level 
to 12,000 feet. : 

“Whether changes. worried us somewhat, 
Shortly after noon, the weather would in-. 
variably thicken up in the mountains, and 
even in the mornings clouds would drift in. 
between 8 and 9 o’clock from the San Juan 
River Valley. At no time was it possible, 
to obtain cloudless views of the Naranjo- 
San Carlos Pass, but some photographs *' 
were take neach day and very good photo- 
graphs of all other areas were obtained., 

“Upon a telegraphic request, made by a 
committee representing the citizens of. 
Nuoga, the American Minister dispatched 
a flight to that city. Photos were taken, but) 
it was not possible to land there. 
of appreciation, mailed to the Minister the 
same day, reached the capital 10 days later. ; 
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A letter, 


The flight, by the way, required one hour 


and twenty minutes each way. 
“I do not believe that any airplane has 


from the tone of the letter and the appa: 
enthusiasm of the crowd collected in 
town awaiting our arrival. Immediately 
after our flight, the people of Nuoga started 


ever been over this area before, indgingy i 
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the construction of an adequate landing — 
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Federal Agency Says Trading 
Should Be Prohibited 
After 15th or 20th of De-' 


livery Month 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
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| Little change is evident in the general?#1929. August tax collections were valued 
| business commnenh in Canada, or at 487,000,000 francs, as against 824,000,- 
more confidence is noted in the textile} 900 in August, 1929; collections for the 
industry, according to the world survey | first eight months totaled 4,708,000,000 
' of business conducted by the Department francs, as against 5,748,000,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1929. 


In Business Conditions in 


Political Crisis Following Election Handicapping Efforts 
Of German Industry to Recover From Depression; Outlook 
For Australian Wheat Crop Favorable 
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World Survey Shows Little Change 
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Domestic Maker 
Asks Lower Duty 


On Canned Soups 


American Producer Be- 
lieves Canada Would Re- 
ciprocate 


prices are holding firm and stocks are 
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Tariff Commission Say s| 


The two exceptions,/ing them at full price. 
soups and bent-wood furniture, were be-: 


‘Avrwortzes Statements Oxty Are Presenten earmy Berne 
PusLishep Witnout ComMENT BY THE Uniter States Dat.y 


Legislation to Control Retailing ‘* 
Of Standard Products Is Favored 


Governor Christianson of Minnesota Declares 


_ Capper-Kelly Bill Will Forbid Unfair Prac- 
tices on Trade Mark Goods 


Publication of the full text of an 
address Oct. 23 by Governor Theo- 
| dore Christianson, Minnesota, ad- 
dressing the convention of the Kan- 
sas Retail Grocers Association, was 
begun in the issue of Oct. 24 and 
concludes as follows: 
“Scientific retailing means studying 


pay more. We prohibit it because dis- 
crimination is the mother of monopoly. 

In the Capper-Kelly bill we only ask 
that the principle of fair dealing which 
we have adopted for the protection of 
those who use the railroad for trans- 
portation, the warehouse for storing 
commodities, the telephone for commu- 
nication and insurance for protection, be 


| 
| 


But what we 
call open articles, the ones that the con- 
sumer can go from store to store and 
compare, selling them at low prices.” 
This is the ethics of merchandising, 





as preached and proclaimed by the chain 


extended to protect those who buy mer- 
chandise and those who sell it. 

We a-k that the law of the jungle 
be superseded in the field of merchan- 
dising by the law of fair dealing and 
honest service; we find no fault with the 


Several large construction projects are | sary to warrant any definite conclusions | bell Soup Co., of Camden, N. J., and is| stores’ paid spokesman. This is the doc- 


| | principle that the fittest should survive; 
contemplated and more copfidence is regarding future outlook. meee | 
| 


usually seller’s option of day of de-|the prospects for a heavy wheat_crop,| 
livery and of the — of _ — ithe survey says. It follows in fall text: | 
certain limits, a multigrade contract,| Argentina.—General business did not! 
rales prohibiting corners and price ma-|jmprove during the week ended Oct. 17, | 
nipulation, and permiting track deliveries | With the internal and external credit sit- 

* during the last few days of the delivery| uation causing considerable uneasiness. | 
month and in an emergency on any de-| The finance minister estimated that the | 
livery date.” | deficit during the present fiscal year will 
Bulletin’s Statement |amount to about 700,000,000 paper pesos, 


a request for a rate adjustment down-|trine of caveat emptor—‘“let the buyer|but we protest with all the emphasis 
noted in the textile industry, but a cur-| J ohce of civil warfare, even though tem-| ward under terms of the flexible pro-|beware”—brought down to date; not to|we can command against a misinterpre- 
tailment is reported in newsprint produc- | porarily, will offer stimulus to trading| visions. The Campbell company has re-|serve the people but to fool the buying | tation of that principle, to give advan- 
tion. September imports from all coun-| | tivities. Construction is unprecedent=| quested a decrease, it was explained at| public by any device fair or foul. Get | tage not to the fittest, but to the strong- 
tries were valued at $87,801,000, 12 per | eis active, with estimated cost for the|the Commission, as an inducement to! the business, honestly if you can; but if | est and the craftiest. _ ivilizati 
= a. _ . meas. ee present year in Shanghai, including con- | Canada to lower her tariff against Amer- | = can’t get it een get it any way! |. be re eS aoe 

at much under the total reported for) —...: 7 istri - ican canned soups. is is iness ¢ S 1s a t 
September last year. xnerte Veruad at | Cessions and outlying districts, aggregat ps | the busines: e presented by adaptability for cunning ont eehe Dette 


| : 

: ‘000,000 taels (approxi- | da’s Si I the acknowledged exponent of the chain se . 

| $81,046,000 — 17 ae, = in the | mat close "te 108,000 sere Cae | Csnaen's Goctnd Increase | stores. as the determining factors of survival. 
same comparison because of larger ship- | 


mately $40,000,000), or double the amount | The Campbell company, it was said, 


: |and expressed the intention of effectin r 
The full text of the bulletin’s state- | Grastic economies by means of a reduc. |Mments of wheat, flour, newsprint, auto- 


ment of the Grain Futures Administra- | Copper and meat 


tion suggestion foilows: : 
“It is believed by the Grain Futures 
Administration that this situation would 


| tion in the administrative personnel and | mobiles, and nickel. , 
|their salaries. Other measures designed | shipments during the month declined, and 
ito re-establish international confidence in| the total is 8 per cent lower than in Sep- 


of the previous year. 

During the past few weeks the do-} Canada, but that country has been ad- 
mestic bond market has strengthened, al-| justing its rates upward as United States 
|though marked by speculative tendencies | tariffs have increased. In 1922 when 


jhas a large market for its products in| ‘Commercialized Racketeering 


| 


> | Civilization puts the emphasis on righ 
‘rather than on might. The propose 
Term Applied to Sales Methods measure is an effort to make business 


, Sai , _ civilized. 
I don’t want to be unfair; I don’t de In his acceptance speech at Palo Alto, 


sire to be extreme in my statements; I : “ 
; th Herbert Hoover said: - “I have been 
Pah oe _ hein ue but | creatly impressed by the fact that the 
oe ee Se ee ee Shae ade- | Foundation of American business is the 
quately describes business conducted | 5 dependent business man. We must 
along the line laid down by this apostle | mautain. his opportunity and his indi- 
= avons = pe My a ae vidual services. He and the public t 
chandising. I would call it “commercia , i j iti 
racketeering.” be protected from unjust compet#i@, 


inati edato busi- 
Lest that term seem too stfong, let me | sree, demnipetion. ad guenaieeg 


It is the hope of the Campbell com-| quote Herbert Hoover. While he was) In this country we have made material 


| Food Administrator during the war, he progress unparalleled in history. We 


pany, it was said at the Commission, | '% 4 ‘ 
that a reduction of rates by this country | Paid his respects to purveyors of food! have amassed wealth and power. In- 
stead of the wide unbroken prairies, 


would encourage a sympathetic reduc-| Products who, during the period of sugar | 
tion by Canada. shortage, indulged in unfair practices | trackless except for a few, lonesome 
|trails which marked the westward path 


land undoubtedly reflecting more confi- a rate of 35 per cent was put on soups, | 
idence in the general political outlook. Canada increased her protection on these! 
The Shanghai share market has likewise| products. Though the Tariff Act of 1930 


firmed, due in part to large amounts of | made no change in the United States 


ithe financial and credit situation of the | tember 1929. 
country have been the authorization given Improvements to Montreal harbor to 
to conversion office to export gold for the | cost $2,000,000 have been authorized and ! 
|pasment of the foreign debt service and |e contract has been awarded for & por [focal capital experiencing. difeuities in| rate, in general revision upward of her 
jnational bankers looking to the issuance | way terminal. Industrial . machinery, | — Resi price ay ao tee aim Gov- | ment of Commerce, Canada tinea e her 
|late in the year of internal bonds to the transportation equipment, and aeronauti- | ernment during the past three and one-; tariff on canned soups from 27% per| 
amount of 350,000,000 paper pesos. | cal lines there note an increased demand. |) ,1¢ years a a Bs 542,000,000 local | cent to 35 per cent. 
On Oct. 13 the municipality of Buenos | Automobile production in Ontario con- actlans ton Sauer $152 000 000) 
lan; th | Aires issued a statement to the effect|tinues low and the sales outlook there ae eae j cas ‘ 
oe under the — Pp ri . aa ‘that during this year it will incur a|has not improved. A decline was recorded] , Finland.—A total of 261 oa ener! 
— uae ae e part a se i“ ‘deficit, its actual revenues for the first in passenger car sales in September, and | hies ney an eaareeste ins 20) oe 
he eed : ‘ ln a tinues to the nine months amounting to about 58,000,-|further sales resistance is noted this | 104,600, 7 Finks ni at ie the first half 
— it of Ge ar Sealine day of 000 paper pesos, while its budget con-|month. September truck sales, however, | orem n30. in Fin “4 ‘th 207 - a aed 
ene delive = th.” sco templated a revenue of 106,000,000 paper | are reported by dealers to have been 27 | 1980, compare sa ital of 92 500 000 | 
Br wewrens MONT pesos for the entire year. A report of | per cent better than in August, and early ; Panies with a total capital of 92, ding | 
Statistics Analyzed the rural economy bureau of the minis- | October has brought a further improve- | marks ($2,331,000) for the ey ok | 
Analyzing two statistical tables, one|tty, of agriculture describes this year’s|ment. Business in replacement parts is | Period of es P ae oe cee a 
- giving average daily trading in grain fu-| Cereal and livestock situation as better | active in this section, and a moderate de- | Piace seh oaee % aaa i. Sc euiaaeh 
- tures on 11 exchanges and the other aver- than normal, but points out that the crop|mand is evident in the lighter types of | tion. indicates a gradual imp 
age daily open commitments in each | Situation is from four to six weeks a apparatus. | #innish industry and trade. 


be further improved by a rule on the 
part of the exchanges prohibiting trad- 
ing in the current future beyond the 
15th or 20th of the delivery month and 
allowing the remaining 10 or 15 days 
for the sellers to provide, if they have 
not already done so, the necessary sup- 
plies-to meet their contracts. Such a 
tule would at once eliminate the chief | 








Under the Fordney-McCumber tariff,| through the use of combination sales. 
soups were dutiable at 35 per cent ad; , Many of these combination sales of- | of a retreating red man, treeless except 
valorem. When the Hawley-Smoot tariff | fered sugar at less than actual cost, but/ fo, a few cottonwoods which skirted 
was before the House Ways and Means| the prices of other food commodities were | the streams, we have farms of unprec- 
| Committee, no testimony was offered on| increased! sufficiently to make up the| edented productiveness and cities with 
S- this item, and the rate was retained at|!0ss on sugar and at the same time al-| throbbing, industry. 

™'35 per cent. This figure was carried | low @ profit. | Agriculture, invoking the aid of every 
| through both the House and Senate and|, Speaking to these, whom he called the | 


, —Thi ’s wh is one | 
— future and each market during the France—TMs year's wheat crop is one 
ve years, the bulletin makes this de- 

duction: 


“Two points of importance are revealed 
The first is that price and the net of 
purchases and sales usually agree in di- 
rection of movement, i. e., if the net 
trading for the day was a purchase, the 
price rose; if a sale, it declined. 
second point is that the degree of cor- 


Australian Crops 
Aided by Rainfall 
| Australia—Widespread rains in Aus- 
, tralia during the earlier part of October 


contributed to favorable prospects of a} 


heavy wheat crop and successful pastoral 
season. Low prices of wheat and wool, 


|improvement of business. According to 


Steel business is confined largely to 
smaller commitments. The wholesale 
hardware turnover is considered satis- 
factory, but retail sales in seasonal lines 
have been retarded by warm weather. 
Seasonal sporting goods are in fairly 
| good demand. Active British competition 
is reported in machine tools. Toy dealers 


The | however, are delaying any hopes for early | in the province anticipate a holiday trade 


| moderately under last year with the pref- 


respondence between trading and price | official figures, bankruptcies continue to | erence fevoring European lines, probably 


increased with the size of the net trade, 
being in the proportion of six cases out 
of 10 for all trades above the 500,000- 
bushel limit, seven cases out of 10 for 
trades ranging above 1,000,000 bushels, 
nine cases out of 10 for trades 3,000,000 
bushels or over, and 10 cases out of 10 


over. These results supplement the find- 
ings in the preceding section of this 
study; that the trading activities of the 
outstanding speculators give direction 
to the market, whether considered by in- 
dividual days or for the course of trad- 
ing over longer periods of time. 

“It is of interest to compare these re- 
sults with similar studies in wheat fu- 
tures made by the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration and covering the two-year 


J | 1929. 
when the size is 4,000,000 bushels or, 


jincrease. The number failing in New 
South Wales during September total 131, 
compared with 135 for August and 75 for 
September last year. For the year ended 


jJuly 31, 1930, failures numbered 545, 


compared with 445 for the calendar year 


Brazil.—Although Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janiero are quiet, business in those 
centers is paralyzed. A bill before con- 
gress proposes to establish a moratorium 


jon account of price. Woods operations 


in the lumber trade have been greatly re- 


|duced this season since mill stocks are 
| excessive and the movement into con- 
sumption channels restricted. 


Conditions in agricultural implements 
continue very dull, with little change pre- 
dicted before early Spring; however, a 
slight increase is noted in sales of small 
jimplements in the prairie provinces. 
|Cold weather and heavy snow in the 


until Oct, 30; to authorize the govern-|northern sections of Alberta, Manitoba 
jment to suspend indefinitely exchange | and Saskatchewan in the past week have 
operations by all banks except the Banco | prevented the completion of the grain 
de Brazil, and to authorize that Brazilian;harvest. Prairie sales of aeronautical 
consuls be instructed to refuse to visa all | equipment are fair as a result of an an- 


shipments of luxuries. | ticipated increase in Winter flying in the 


‘of the worst in France, both as to quan-| 


tity and quality, according to preliminary 
figures published by the ministry of agri- 
jculture. The total is set at 62,900,000 
| metric quintels, as against 87,000,000 last 
|year; the average yield per hectare is 
lonly 11.77 metric quintals. The minis- 
|ter of agriculture, however, believed that 
‘by adding to this production the impor- 
jtant carryover of the preceding year, the 
|expected arrivals from north Africa, and 
the 10 per cent of foreign wheat which 
can be incorporated, the total will be 
|largely sufficient to cover French needs; 
accordingly, no deduction in the wheat 
tariff is anticipated. 

September imports were valued at 
| 4,205,000,000 francs and exports at 3,358,- 
‘000,000 francs, leaving an adverse bal- 
jance of 847,000,000 francs. The total 


adverse balance for the first nine months | 
jof the year stands at 6,584,000,000, as| 


against 6,853,000,000 during the corre-| 
| sponding period of 1929. 


Germany Handicapped 
By Political Crisis 


Germany.—The strenuous efforts of 


| still remains on the statute books in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. } 
This item of the Tariff Act, according | 
to the Commission, covers “soups, a 
| small amount of puddings, fish balls, and | 
| antipastos, and a number of specialty 
| products not provided for elsewhere. The 
| products are mainly of the luxury class; | 
some are special dishes for Asiatics.” 
New Jersey leads as the domestic 
source of canned soups, the only product | 
for which statistics are available. Penn- 
|; Sylvania and Indiana rank next in that| 
| order, according to the Census of Manu- | 
factures. In 1923 the domestic produc-| 
tion was valued at $27,134,649, as com- 
pared with $13,584,448 in 1921. Separate 
production statistics have not been 
available since 1923, the Census Bureau 
says, because of the objection of the | 
firm in which most of the output is 
located. 
According to the Tariff Commission, | 
1928 showed the largest importations of 
soups, with a total valued at $15,744.) 
Imports the preceding year were only! 
worth $3,417. 
At the same time, the United States, 


period 1925-1926. Two hundred and fifty- | 
seven days were included for this analy 
of wheat futures trades 


Belgium.—The revival of general con- 
fidence in Belgium has been slowed up 
as a result of the European political 3it- 


sis uation and newspaper reports of unsatis- | 
and the per-| factory conditions in the United States, 
centages of concurrency between trading | but the general trend has, nevertheless, | 


_ price (in net trading) were as fol-|peen more favorable recently. Cotton and 


Ows: 


500,000 bushels or 
1,000,000 bushels 
2,000,000 bushels 
8,000,000 bushels 
4,000,000 bushels 


over... 


or 
or 
or 
or 


over.. 
over. 

over.. 
over.. 


Per cent.| viers wool industry is more active. 


69 
75 
82 
86 
89 


or 
or 
or 


5,000,000 bushels 
6,000,000 bushéls 
7,000,000 bushels 


Results Revealed 


“It will be seen that these results re- 
veal in general the same facts, though 
the degree of agreement between trading 
and price was considerably higher for 
wheat futures than for corn futures. 

“Judged by the volume of trading, 
wheat futures are decidedly the most 
important of the various grain futures. 
For the five-year period shown, trading 
in wheat futures accounted for 62.2 per 
cent of the total volume of trading on 
all the markets and averaged 46,120,000 
bushels each day. Corn ranks second in 
importance and, compared with the re- 
maining grains, is decidedly the leader. 
For the period, it comprised 27 per cent 
of the total volume of trading, oats 


over. 91 


91 


linen textiles are still weak, but the Ver- 
The 
'metallurgical industry is still affected by 
uncertainty regarding the cartel outlook, 
but the glass situation is better. 

Money is plentiful in banks, with call 
money averaging 1 per cent, but business 
is complaining of the lack of funds. The 
principal indication of the improvement 


{north country and the utilization of 


'planes in the northern lakes fishing in- 
|dustry. South African and Singapore 
canned pineapple is on the western mar- 
| ket in larger quantities. 

The Winnipeg wheat market to Oct. d7 
| bad registered a further decline for the 
week, No. 1 Northern cash wheat on that 
| date closing at 71%4 cents. On account of 
|prevailing prices the Canadian Wheat 
|Pool has announced a reduction in the 
initial payment on wheat delivered on 
and after Oct. 4 from 60 cents per bushel 
to 55 cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern 
Wheat, Fort William basis. 


| British Columbia reports a fair trade 


German industry and trade to withstand 
|and overcome the effects of the present 
|severe business depression are seriously 


handicapped by the political crisis pre-| 
\cipitated by the Reichstag election re-| 


jsults on Sept. 14. While opinion in some 


foreign countries has misinterpreted the | 


Significance and exaggerated tine dan- 
|gers in these developments, the serious- 


{ness of the financial and economic prob- | 


|lems confronting Germany has been more 
jclearly disclosed and the necessity for 
immediate and positive action for solu- 
tion emphasized, 

On Sept. 30 


the Government an- 


|in the situation is the steadily increasing |in hardware, except heavy lines, which "0Unced a far-reaching program for re- 


volume of retail sales, but the lack of 


jare moving slowly. Shoe and leather 


organizing and sanifying federal and 


public confidence retaards a return to en- | business shows some slight improvement, | !0¢al government finances, requiring from 


tirely normal conditions. Failures from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 10 numbered 444, as com- 


|and the paper trade is normal. 
steel is slow. 


Iron and 
The lumber industry is 


|three to five years for completion. This 
{program foresees credit operations to 


pared with 309 in the same period of! quiet with most of the logging camps |cover deficit of the current fiscal year 


during this five-year period amounted 
to 47 per cent of the’total for all grains, 
against 62 per cent based on the volume 
|of trading, while the total of open com- 
|mitments for all grains on the Chicago 
'Boar of Trade constituted only 76.5 per 


;cent of the total of all markets in con- | 


trast to 86 per cent when determined by 
|the volume of trading. The reason for 
this difference in both cases is due mainly 
to the large amount of scalping trade in 
|wheat futures on the Chicago board, 
j Which enlarges the volume of trading 


ranking a poor third in 7.3 per cent.)on this market without increasing cor- 


| operating at about 25 per cent capacity; 


{now estimated at a maximum of 900,- 


Loans and Discounts of Reserve Banks 


| 


‘Weekly Summary by Department of Commerce on Domes- 


Increase Slightly Over Previous Week 


tic Business Conditions Shows Fewer Failures 


For the week ended Oct. 18, 1930, bank 


| 


| less 


numerous than 


in the preceding 


exported $2,603,442 worth of soups in| 
1928 and $2,163,775 worth in 1927. De-| 
partment of Commerce statistics show | 
that exports of soups have grown stead- 
ily since 1922. 


000,000 marks, due to increased payments 
to the unemployment insurance fund and 
a decline in tax revenues; a reduction 
approximating 1,000,000,000 marks in the 
1931 budget involving a 6 per cent salary 
reduction for all federal and local gov- 
ernment employes and 20 per cent for 
| the president, cabinet officers and Reichs- 
tag members; a substantial reduction and | 
}definite limitation of the government 
commitment to the unemployment insur- | 
ance fund and the application of the 
strictest economy in all government de- 
partments, and an increase in the excise 
tax on tobacco products and a 2 per cent 
increase to 6.5 per gent in the unem- 
|ployment insurance levy, the latter made 
effective by decree on Oct. 6. 

In addition, it proposes the reorganiza- 
tion, unification and simplification of 
Federal and local taxes, with certain tax 
reduction, particularly those favoring| 
agriculture and small tradesmen; cen- 
tralized Federal control over local gov- 
ernment finances; modification of the 
| government program in support of dwell- | 
ing house construction,. with the defi- 
nite removal of legal rent control in 
1936; and application of the agricultural 
relief program for eastern provinces. 
This program has met widespread ap- 


| 
| 








| of wheat, 


The trading in corn for this period was, 
in fact, over twice as large as the total 
of the remaining grains—oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and flax. 

“Attention should be called to the im- 
portance of the trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade compared with the other 
markets. The trading in all grain fu- 
tures averaged 64,046000 bushels per 
trading day for this market for the five- 
year period while for the entire group 
of 11 markets the figure is only 74,090,000 
bushels per trading day. This makes the 
leading Chicago exchange over six times 
the size of. the other 10 markets com- 
bined, its total volume of trading exceed- 
ing 86 per cent of the entire volume. 

“For corn futures, in particular, the, 
Chicago Board of Trade dominates. Corn 
futures were traded in on five exchanges 
during this period—Chicago Board of 
Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago Open Board of Trade, St. Louis 


Merchants Exchange, and the Milwaukee | 


Chamber of Commerce. Over 92 per 
cent of the total trading on ‘all five ex- 
» changes was transacted on the Chicago 
Board .of ‘Trade. Kansas City ranked 
second, with less than 4 per cent. An 


analysis of the trading in corn futures| 


on the Chicago Board will approximate, 
_.therefore, a similar survey covering all 
five markets. 

“Second. The importance 
trading in corn may also be presented 

through a comparison of open commit- 
. ments both with other grains and be- 
tween markets. 


Wheat Ranks First 


“Wheat ranks a decided first, with corn 
second, among the various grains; and 
the Chicago Board of Trade clearly out- 
‘ vanks the other markets. F 
observed, however, that the importance 
compared with the other 

ains, and of the Chicago Board of 

le, compared with the other mar- 
kets, is somewhat less marked when 
| judged by the open commitments than 
when judged by the volume of trading. 

“Thus the average of open commit- 
._ ments in wheat futures for all markets 


a, 


|respondingly the size of the open com- debts outside N 
| mitments. 


of future) 


It should be! 


The difference is occasioned | 
Total 


}member banks although slightly greater 
“Relative to the other grains and to|than a week ago were lower than in 1929, 


|the other markets, corn maintains about | according to the weekly summary of do- 
| the same importance judged by the open| mestic business conditions issued by the 
commitments as by the volume of trad-| Department of Commerce Oct. 24, which 
ing. 
;commitments for all grains was in corn | 
|futures for this period; of this the open! 
commitments 
made up 89.5 per cent. 

tests of volume of trading 
commitments, 
Board of Trade stands preemine 
the five corn-futures markets. 


Twenty-six per cent of the open| follows in full text: 


Interest rates on time money were 
higher than the previous week, while call 
rates showed no change. Both rates were 
By both the! jower than a year ago. Prices for repre- 
and of open| sentative stocks receded from their level 
the Chicago | of the week ended Oct. 11, 1930, and also 
nt among | were lower than in the corresponding pe- 
|riod in 1929. Bond prices showed a frac- 

tional decline from the preceding week, 
jcago Board of Trade is saintaiged| ont, er* coneidevenly higher thas Ragen 
mainly in four futures—December, May, | Pale | by R. G. Dun and Company were 
July, and September. Beginning with the | pose Oe sy een. : —_ 

Fall of 1927, the March future was added 

but it has not as yet assumed an im- 
portance equal to any one of the other 
four. From day to day and month to | 
month throughout each crop year, these 
various futures change in relative im- 


portance, Thus during the Winter! Bituminous-coal production 
months, the May future has a larger; Petroleum production (dail 
volume of trading and maintains a larger | Freight-car loadings ..... 
proportion of open commitments than, tLumber production ... ; 
any one of the other futures; during | 8!dg. contracts, 87 States (daily av.) 
a part of April, all of May and a part! bdo — 

of June, the July future is dominant; | Onn ressipts 


: _ ttle receipts 
|! during the remainder of June, all of July | get i aad 


and a part of August, the September| Price No. 2 wheat 

future leads and from August to and in-| Price cotton middling . 

cluding a part of Novefnber, the Decem-| Price ten pad sett. composite .. 

ber future is the most important. Copper, electrolytic. price .. 

"SAS rule, trading in 4 new future Bisners, index (120100) 

is not started until two or three months! pank joans and discounts 

after trading has ceased in the previous | Interest rates, call money ....+.-+ 

|one of the same month, _ However, for! Business failures ..........005 eoce 
the May future, which is usually of | Stock prices j 

greatest length, trading was commenced | Bond prices : ; 

for two of the years during the month! cuneress at Sone, ener 104.4 
. a : a ee . e 8 chs wath cea . 

| Sonowing the expiration of the previous tComposite Index-New York Times ..... 
uture. ; tComposite Index-Business Week .. 

| The summary contained in the ae 


bulletin will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Oct. 27 


mie 


of the Chicago market 
therefore, 


Trading in Corn Futues 
“Trading in corn futures on the Chi- 


Oct, 
18 

| 1930 

| Steel operations 
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* Revised. 
‘computed normal taken as 100, 


ew York City showed de- | 
\in part also by the fact that the smaller | “lines from both the preceding week and |, 
|futures markets include a larger pro- | the corresponding week in 1929, 


'portion of hedge trades than the Chi-|loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
cago Board of Trade. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. 


tRelative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 


proval, particularly among business in- 
terests and the urgent necessity for ac- 
tion indicates a fair prospect for Reichs- 
tag approval. 

In the meantime, unjustified fear has 
aggravated the business situation by 
cooing the wiirwes! from the country 
] . |since the elections of over 200,000,000 
For the period ended Oct. 11, 1930, in-| marks of Reichsbank gold holdings and 
| creases occurred over the preceding week | approximately 500,000,000 marks of its, 
|in the production of bituminous coal, the | foreign exchange holdings, about half 
value of building contracts awarded, and| for foreign and half for domestic ac- 
hog receipts at principal markets. De-|count; the Reichsbank on Oct. 10 in- 
clines from the previous week occurred | creased the official discount rate by 1 per 
in the production of steel ingots, petro-| cent to 5 per cent in its first effort to 
|leum and lumber, receipts of cattle and| check and reverse this movement. 
| wheat and in the loading of commodities. | Favorable comment is expressed here 
The price of electrolytic copper at refin- lover the continued confidence American 
eries showed no change. banks have evidenced by their unchanged | 
Bank loans and discounts were greater | credit policy. Despite full satisfaction 
jand the Federal reserve ratio higher for;of foreign exchange demands, the 
‘the week ended Oct. 18, 1930, when com-| Reichsbank’s position remains ~strong,. 
|pared with the period of Oct, 20, 1928,| inspiring absolute confidence in its con- 
|two years ago, trol of the currency and foreign exchange | 

situation. The position of the large com- | 
merical banks is likewise considered 
strong, justifying full confidence in their 

Oct. | current position. 

13 | Industrial and trade activity during 
Bre the past month showed little change from 
115.7 | the recent low level. The further reces-! 
120.3 | Sion in production by the iron and steel. 

industry, building materials, and related 

| industries was largely offset by a slight 
| improvement in other lines. Reohelanhe 
of ordinary relief numbered 1,494,000 
on Sept. 30 as against 1,506,000 on 
31. The emergency relief recipients ‘in- 
| creased from 441,000 to 472,000 while 


week. 

The wholesale price index as compiled | 

y Irving Fisher, representing prices of | 
120 commodities showed but - slight| 
| change from the week of Oct. 11. As 
|compared with the week of Oct. 19, 1929, | 
a marked decline was noted. | 


| 


Average 1923-25=100) 
Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
11 4 27 19 
1930 1929 
72.4 105.3 
97.5 114.4 
113.6 139.4 
99.6 123.6 
64.5 , 

94.4 
85.2 
320.4 
107.3 
70.3 
58.1 
37.9 
78.1 
71.0 
82.9 
120.3 
134.5 


Oct. 
12 

1929 
103.9 
118.8 
136.2 
123.0 
98.9 
116.1 
92.9 
342.7 
106.0 
72.3 
96.9 
63.4 
87.7 
129.0 
94.7 
146.1 


Oct. 
20 
1928 
115.8 
111.1 
120.2 
121.2 


1930 
75.0 
95.5 

114.6 
101.4 

*64.8 

85.3 
125.7 
302.7 
118.0 

62.1 

56.6 

38.6 

78.6 

71.0 

82.3 
128.8 
136.1 


1930 
76.9 
93.4 

114.7 
99.1 
67.2 
76.2 

144.9 

198.8 

101.0 
63.8 
59.7 
38.2 
78.6 
71.7 
83.1 

106.5 

135.3 


134.1 
286.4 
360.4 
124.7 
76.4 
84.5 
73.9 
85.9 
108.7 
98.0 
137.6 


990,000 to 1,000,000. 

The increased tension on the money 
market reflects the heavy foreign de- 
mands, rates for short-term money in- 


g- | 


jthe means of protecting themselves 


|revoke the licenses of 


' from different policyholders for the same | 


| vored group and places it upon the rank | 
|and file. 


‘Coke and Pig Iron Output 


|monthly statement by the Bureau of, 





138.2 
130.3 

90.4 
303.4 
102.9 
200.0 

96.0 
102.3 
105.4 


127.6 
166.7 
119.4 
216.7 
107.9 
155.3 165.7 

86.8 87.2 


48.5 
116.2 
178.2 
108.2 

67.7 
105.3 

83.5 

87.5 


48.5 
109.8 
187.0 
109.0 

62.9 
105.3 
*84.1 
*87.1 


48.5 
119.9 
193.7 
109.0 

67.7 
105.8 

89.3 

86.4 


Reichsbank discount rate. 
market declined sarnly 
domestic foreign liquidat 
treee ee" | the elections, but the market is’ now 
{Relative to a Quieting with a distinctly better trend. 
September bankruptcies and receiver- 


The 


y ion 
101.4 





a ; | science, has become a profession, and 
mien of the grower business eo soil producing sartenance or 
cajole their customers by giving the im- thougand-fold, wat Aaa goods 
eC . = 7 ane . , = are in every jnarket. American-made 
aikins on” \adleads lap lave a omen ha ae < — 
| tr a, . x eam- 
passed. One’s money’s worth——-no more, | ae et dane” on . im roe 
7] ae offered, and on such a basis) South American mines, American-ma 
e onesty is permanent business; hinders are reaping the harvests of Asi 


—— e Minor, and American-made automobiles 
r, Hoover stopped the vicious prac-| are penetrating the inner recesses of 


tice of deception by prohibiting the sale Thibet. Today you can buy Swift’s 
of combination lots which included sugar.! premium ham even in the markets of 
May not the question fairly be asked:| Jorysalem! 


Should not the same standards be re-| ° _ 
quired in time of peace as are exacted in| Opportunity for Individual 


time of war? i _ |Growth in America 

If it was wrong to deceive the public Territorially, also, we have made great 
then, is it not equally wrong now? If | strides. The Mississippi Valley has be- 
the arm of the Government was used to come an empire. Beyond the Rockies a 
stop commercial chicanery in 1918, why region, wrested iaeartal the cowboy and the 


on Pe sen ee Sree adventurer, has been made into 11 sov- 


There has been pending in the Con- | 
gress of the United States a measure} 
known as the Capper-Kelly bill, of which 
Senator Capper of your State is a joint 
author. 

It would stop effectually the practice 
of using trade-marked merchandise as a 


ereign States. 

Half way across the Pacific floats the 
fiag—emblem of our power. In far 
Luzon we have raised it as proof that 
our jurisdiction extends to where the 
setting meets the rising sun. Night no 
longer even for one hour envelops our 


bait. It would end predatory price- | 
cutting on standard goods. It would de- 
clare such a practice unfair competition 
and give independent business men| 


against it. 

We have enacted legislation to prevent 
railroad companies from giving rebates 
to favored shippers. We require ware-| 
houses to charge every man the same 
price for storing grain and other com- 


modities. | 


dominion. The sun is always rising 
over some portion of American soil, into 
some American sky. 

But this power and glory is mere pom 
and circumstance if opportunity has bee 
lost for individual growth.” “ss 
“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a 

prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men de- 
cay.” 


Our fathers came to these shores to 
find opportunity. They had no illusions. 





We make telephone companies main- 


| They did not dream _of equal condition 
tain a uniform schedule of rates. 


We!and circumstance. They knew that in 
insurance com-| any society some men by virtue of 
panies if they collect different premiums | greater foresight, more talents and bet- 

ter self-control would acquire more 
wealth than others. 

They knew that the labor of some 
men is more productive than that of 
others. Nature whieh does not give to 
any two trees the same foliage, or even 
to any two blades of grass the same 
structure and form, would not invest 
any two men with the same capacity. 

They did not expect to build a coun- 
try in which every person would have the 
same number af dollars, own the same 
number of acres, live in the same kind 
of house or wear the same kind of 
clothes, as every other person. 

They did not conceive even of a Na- 
tion without classes, because they knew 
that men naturally and _ instinctively 
gravitate into strata. What they did 


risk. 
We prohibit discrimination because 
discrimination lifts the burden off a fa-| 


We prohibit it because when} 
some pay less than a fair price, others | 


Decreased in September 


_Coke and pig iron production con- 
tinued to decrease in September, and| 
coke stocks went up, according to a 


Mines. 
text: 
Production of coke and pig iron con-| 


The statement follows in full 


tinued to decline during September, 
while stocks of coke as indicated*by the 
tonnage on hand at by-product plants, 
continued to increase. The output of 
by-product coke was 3,401,417 net tons, 
an average of 113,714 tons per day. In 
comparison with August the daily rate 
shows a decline of 3.9 per cent and in 
comparison with September, 1929, a} 
decline of 22.7 per cent. According to 
Iron Age, the daily rate of iron output 
was the lowest in any month since Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

Eighty-nine by-product plants oper- 
ated during the month and produced 
approximately 67 per cent of their 
capacity. The Weirton Steel Company 
at Weirton, W. Va., fired a new bat- 
tery of 25 Koppers-Becker ovens. 

The estimated production of beehive 
coke was 168,100 tons, and the total 





insist was that the avenues between the 
classes should always be kept open, so 
that through ability and perseverance, 
the lowliest might rise, even to the high- 
est places in the Republic. = 

This was what James A. Garfield had 
in mind when he said that while Euro- 
pean —— is stratified like the rocks 
in the earth, ours is stratified like the 
ocean, where from the sternest deeps any 
drop may rise to glisten on the highest 
wave that rolls. 

This was the dream of Abraham Lin- 
coln when he spoke of America as a.N; 
tion built “to preserve in the world tht 
form and substance of government, the 
object of which is to remove the ob- 
stacles from the pathway of all; to open 
the avenues of honorable employment top 
all, and. to give all an unfettered start 
and a fair chance in the race of life.” 


. P _year, and protested drafts likewise hold 
unsubsidized unemployed increased from | around low levels in number and value. 


of all coke amounted to 3,569,517 tons, 
or 1,348,000 tons less than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 


Duty on Certain Foodstuffs 
Is Suspended by Brazil 


Effective Oct. 21, the Brazilian import | 
duties on washed wool, olive oil, codfish, 
onions, powdered milk, tallow, and salted 
and smoked bacon have been suspended, 
according to a cable received in the De- 
partment of Commeree from Third Sec- 
retary S. Walter Washington, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Change 
Your 
Oil Filter 
Cartridge 
Every 
10,000 


ships were the lowest of any month this 





The retail trade reports that July and 
August sales were 8 to 10 per cent un- 
der last year, with sales during the first 
half of the current year approximately 


|creasing from 1 to 1.6 per cent during|6 per cent below the corresponding pe- 
the last fortnight, but the position is now| riod of last year. 


210.8 | relatively calm and an easier situation is|from 915,000,000 marks in July to 970,- 
107.8 | anticipated following the increase in the 000,000 marks in August, while imports 
stock | declined sharply from 909,000,000 marks 
on the heavy)|to 795,000,00 
following | terrupted 


Exports increased 


marks, showing an unin- 
favorable monthly balance 
since January. 
To be continued if the issue of 
Oct. 27. 
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Receiver Upheld 

In Suit Against | 
Stock Purchaser 


Double Liability Enforced 
Though Sale by Insolvent, 
Corporation Did Not Com-, 
ply With State Law 


* State of Minnesota: 


St. Paul. 
W. A. MARIN, RECEIVER OF 
STAR MEAT AND PROVISION ASSOCIATION, 


v. 
CARL OLSON. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No, 28014, 
Appeal from Municipal Court, Minne- 
apolis. 
TIMMERMAN & VENNUM for respondent, 
Mart M. MonaGcHan for appellant. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 10, 1930 | 

HILTON, J.—Defendant appeals from 
an order denying his alternative motion 
for judgment notwithstanding or for a 
new trial. 

On Mar. 5, 1923, W. A. Marin was ap- 
pointed as receiver of the Star Meat & 
Provision Association, an insolvent cor- 
poration. He brought this action pursu- 
ant to an order made July 2, 1925, by 
the Hennepin County District Court as- 
sessing the stockholders of said corpo- 
ration 100 per cent. | 

On Mar. 31, 1921, the corporation sold | 
to defendant and he signed a subscrip- 
tion to purchase one share of its stock 
¢: paid $16 thereon and no more. He 


e 


s listed on its books as a stockholder. 

o certificate of stock was issued to him; 
he took no part in any of the proceedings 
of said corporation. | 

The sale of stock to defendant was in 
violation of the Minnesota blue sky law, | 
Laws of 1919, chapter 105 (G. S., 1923, | 
section 3980). Neither the corporation 
nor its salesmen had been licensed by the 
securities commission. No steps were 
ever taken by defendant to rescind his 
subscription for the stock. It was only 
after this action had been éommenced 
that the claim of violation of the secur- | 
ities act was asserted. 


‘Prior Judgment Affirmed 


Defendant relies upon the case of Ver- | 
cellini v. U. S. I. Realty Co., 158 Minn. 
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Infringement Suit on Mechanism 


Similarity in Claims of Patented Appliances Held Not to 


{ 
For Elevator Doors Dismissed | 
| 


Cause Liability Where Construction and Opera- 
tion Show Distinctive Features 


A decree dismissing a bill for in- 
fringement of claims of Letters Pat- 
ent No. 1587007, issued to Clifford 
Norton and others, and of Letters 
Patent No, 1565148, issued to Harold 

\ J. Fear, relating to mechanism for 
operation of elevator doors, has been 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit, in the 
case of Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., 
v. Graham and Norton Co. 

The court, in its opinion, held the 
device of the alleged infringers to 
be different not only in construc- 
tion, but in principle and operation, 
thereby avoiding infringement, al- 
though the claims in question may 
have read literally on the defendant’s 
device. 

(Publication of the full text of 
the court’s opinion was begun in 
the issue of Oct. 24.) 

The opinion concludes as follows: 
To say that the patentee of a pioneer 


invention for a new mechanism ts en-| 


titled to every mechanical device which 


produces the same result is to hold, in 


other language, that he is entitled to 
patent his function. Mere variations of 
form may be disregarded, but the sub- 
stance of the invention must be there. 

As was said in Burr v. Duryee, 1 Wall. 


531, 573, an infringement “is a copy of | 


the thing described in the specification 


of the patentee, either without variation, | 
or with such variations as are consistent | 


with its being in substance the same 
thing. If the invention of the patentee 
be a machine, it will be infringed by 
a machine which incorporates in its 
structure and operation the substance 
of the invention; that is, by an arrange- 
ment of mechanism which performs the 
same service or produces the same effect 
in the same way, or substantially the 
same way * * * That two machines pro- 
duce the same effect will not justify the 
assertion that they are substantially the 
same, or that the devices used are, there- 
fore, mere equivalents for those of the 
other.” 

To the issue of infringement in Union 
Specialty Machine Co. v. Singer Mfg. 


Co., 227 Fed. 858, these rules were pe-' 
| culiarly applicable and decisive. 


With this law before us we come to 
the defendant’s alleged infringing in- 





72, 196 N. W. 672. A careful reading of 
that opinion clearly shows that the deci- 
sion of the lower court in the instant case 
can not be reversed on its authority. 
‘What was an action seasonably brought 
‘to recover money paid on a contract sold | 
in violation of the blue sky law. It was 
against the original vendor and recovery | 
was permitted. | 


However, where, as in this case, a| 
receivership is in force and the rights of | 
creditors and third parties have inter- 
vened a different situation is presented. 
Defendant can not escape the liability 
imposed by the constitution on stock- 
holders in a corporation by asserting that 
the sale of stock to him violated a penal 
statute. 

Te trial court properly ordered judg- | 
ment in plaintiff’s favor for $100, inter- 
est, costs and disbursements. Parker v. 
Merritt, 164 Minn. 305, 204 N. W. 941; 
Clark v. Wilder, 157 Minn. 449, 196 N. 
W. 563; Bartlett v. Stephens, 137 Minn. 
213, 163 N. W. 228. 

The issuance of a certificate of stock | 
to defendant was not necessary to estab. 
lish his liability. Such a certificate is 
only evidence of title to stock. Holland 

@\. Duluth M. & D. Co., 65 Minn. 324, 
68 N. W. 60. 


Affirmed. 


Supreme Court Rejects Suit 
To Preserve Hotel View! 


The right of the Stevens Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, to an unobstructed view across 





Michigan Avenue and out across Lake| 
Michigan was involved in a case against} 


the Chicago Yacht Club which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
Oct. 20 declined to review. Review of 
the case, Stevens Hotel Company v. Chi- 
cago Yacht Club et al., No. 408, was 
sought in a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari. 


The determination of the question was 
said in the petition to depend upon the 
nature and extent of the easements ac- 
quired by holders of property on the 
west side of Michigan Avenue under a 
dedication made by the Illinois & Michi- 
gan Canal in 1836 of a fractional section 
of land now known as Grant Park. 
Within the lines of this dedicated prop- 
erty the Chicago Yacht Club, it was ex- 
plained, proposes to build a new club- 
house to take the place of an old one 
on a site granted to it by an Act of the 
Illinois Legislature in 1927. 

It was claimed that this Act of the 
Legislature is unconstitutional, in that 
it impairs the obligation of contract un- 
der which the predecessors of the hotel 
company acquired the land in reliance 
upon the dedication. The Supreme Court 
of Illinois, however, held to the contrary. 
(339 Til, 468.) , 

It was pointed out that the land upon 
which the clubhouse is proposed to be} 
built is where the lake has been filled 

under’a permit from the Secretary 

War. This, however, it was claimed, 
is an accretion to the Grant Park area, 
subject to the same easement as the 
original dedication itself. 


Ruling Refused on Effect 
Of Dedication for Sidewalk 


A judicial determination that, where 
there is-no diminution of value, a side- 
walk easement across rural land is not 
an encumbrance while an easement 
across a city lot is an encumbrance was 
involved in the case of Hamilton et al. 
v. Atlantic Mortgage & Finance Co., No. 
345, which the Supreme Court of the | 
United States declined to review on Oct. 
20. The decision was rendered by the 
Circuit Court of Avpeals for the Fifth 
Circuit and came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon a peti- 
tion for a. writ of certiorari. 

It was alleged that the petitioner’s 
predecessors in title to the land in ques- 
tion, located in Miami, Fla., had dedi- 
cated a 10-foot strip for sidewalk and 
highway purposes. In 1925 the petitioner 
and his wife executed an option on the 
property describing the property but not 
mentioning the dedication. On the last 
day of that option the respondent com- 
pany, having acquired the option, signi- 
fied its intention to exercise it, but upon 
discovery of the dedication, withdrew its | 

tender and brought suit for the amount | 





of the option. | 
The decision of the Circuit Court of | 


e@ party receiving the option in re- 
yersing the trial court. 


~ 


stallation, not merely with the word 
“means” in our mind but with our eyes 
on what Norton, in his specification, 
said is his invention. 

The defendant’s system is designed for 
high speed passenger elevators with 
horizontal sliding doors on both the 
shaftway and the car. (The invention 
of the patent has been used only once 


nection with shaftway doors split hori- 
zontally in the middle whose two halves 
slid vertically in opposite directions). 
The shaftway doors in the defendant’s 
system are operated by separate pneu- 
matic motors, one at each landing. 


Each shaftway door motor is controlled | 


by a bell crank lever. One arm con- 
nects with the motor and another arm 
projects into the shaftway. The latter 
is adapted to be engaged by a car- 
carried cam, similar to that of Norton 
and the prior art, when, and only when, 
the operator brings the car to rest and, 
by the same action, the cam (unlike Nor- 
ton’s) comes into a projected position. 

This cam is normally held in retracted 
position by an energized torque motor or 
cam motor (5). This motor is energized 
and deenergized when the hoisting motor 
is energized and deenergized. This is 
effected by a relay (c). When the cam 
motor is energized it withdraws the cam, 
and when the hoisting motor is de- 
energized to stop the car the cam motor 
is deenergized also and the spring be- 
hind the cam projects it against the 
projecting arm of the bell crank lever 
of the door motor at the floor at which 
the car is stopped, thereby turning on 
the air motor for the shaftway door. 
Thus the door is opened. 

Contrasted with the organization of 
the patent in suit and its train of elec- 
trical and mechanical events, the selec- 
tion and operation of the door to be op- 
erated are, in the defendant’s installa- 
tion, simple and direct. 

In its system there is no endless line 
(78) up and down the shaftway operated 
by its multiple obstructions at all doors 
as in the patent, nor is there a master 
means such as coil 38 of the patent, its 
connected walking beam and its sus- 
pended line 110 with a clutching sys- 
tem distributed over the whole shaftway, 
susceptible of operating doors at all 
floors and made operative at a particu- 
lar floor by contact with a fixed car- 
carried cam in conjunction with toggles 
having detaching and attaching con- 
nections. 


Norton Patent Found 
Not to Be Infringed 


The defendant employs a_ separate 
door operating power at each floor and 
causes operation of the door at each 
floor separately and directly by means 
of the projectable car-carried cam, 
thereby dispensing with the long and 
cumbersome obstruction of door operat- 
ing and door clutching means over the 
whole shaftway. In other words, the de- 
fendant’s action is direct from car cam 
to door air motor valve. 


Although the claims may read literally | 


on the defendant’s installation, we are 
satisfied that its organization, not only 


in construction but in principle and op-| 


eration, is wholly different from and 
therefore avoids infringement of the in- 
vention as disclosed by the specification 
of the patent in suit, under the law of 
Westinghouse v. Boyden Power Brake 
Company, supra. 

If, however, error should lurk in this 
finding then we come to another ques- 
tion which the plaintiff admits is pres- 


ent; namely, that if full and literal re- | 


sponse to the claims and to their ele- 


ments is found in the defendant’s struc- | 


ture, there is still the question whether 


or not the prior art necessitates reading | 
into the claims limitations such as will! 
enable the defendant to escape infringe- | 


ment, : 

This brings up the prior art on which 
the learned trial judge disposed of the 
case rather than on the law of West- 
inghouse v. Boyden Power Brake Com- 
pany, supra. 

As we find ourselves in full accord 


with his discussion and application of | 


the prior art to the patent in suit and 
to the scope of its claims, we shall, to 
avoid repetition, adopt his views as re- 
flecting our judgment. 33 Fed. (2d) 148, 
150, 151. We find the Norton patent not 
infringed. cr 

Fear patent No. 1565143, issued Dec. 
8, 1925: The object of this invention was 
to provide “gate-operating mechanism 
which will shorten the time spent after 


Appeels (40 Fed. (2d) 583) held in favor | the car reaches the landing in operating | 
0 


the gates, and thereby cut down the time 


required for a round trip” and also to 


,eliminate the temptation of the op- 
|erator, in _his anxiety to make better 
time, to open the gates prematurely and | 
his inclination, in hastening on, to leave 
them open. | 

Fear’s invention is a claimed improve- 
a on Norton and consist: (1) in 
adapting the system to compressed air 
| or pneumatic door engines, and (2) ap- 
plying the system to the double door 
arrangement, that is, shaftway door and | 
| car door. Again we refer to the opinion | 
of the learned trial judge, this time for | 
la full and detailed statement of Fear’s | 
invention, 33 Fed. (2d) 148, 151, 152, 
and for discussion of the claims in the, 
light of the specification and of the art, 
| to all of which we subscribe. We shall 
| therefore discuss the invention in gen-| 
| eral terms, and briefly. ' 


| Specifications of Fear 
| Patent Are Analyzed 


The Fear patent shows a separate air 
| motor for each shaftway door (21), the 
| motors being controlled by levers which 
| project into the shaftway (26) as in 
Rowntree. The car doors are operated 
| by a car-carried motor (22) as in Rown- 
ltree. Both shaftway door and car 
|door motors are controlled. by the 
same movable cam or shoe (28) } 
seemingly everywhere used in one way | 
|or another. 

It appeared in Rowntree, Westlin andj 
Phillips. This cam or shoe is adapted 
to be projected and retracted by a re-| 
versible rotary motor. The motor (34) | 
and the corresponding magnet (39) are| 
|so arranged that they are normally de- | 
energized and reenergized only after the | 
}ear reaches a floor or landing, thus in- 
|suring against premature opening before 
|reaching it and also providing an auto- 
matic opening after reaching it. | 
| The mechanism that serves to prevent 
|premature door opening and to insure | 
|the opening of the car door and the! 
|shaftway door when the elevator arrives | 
|at the landing is coil 19 and its associate | 
|lever 66 operated only when the hoist- | 
ing control has been turned off and oper- | 
‘ated in connection with the means for | 
turning it off. 


| 

Except for this mechanism the rest 
of the mechanism resembles Rowntree in | 
some particulars and seems*to be almost | 
|identical with Westlin in the use of a | 
|projecting and retracting cam to come) 
|in contact with a projecting bell crank | 
|lever or its equivalent. | 
| The defendant, admittedly, has no ar- | 
‘rangement, structural or functional, | 


4 








| 


j}and then on a freight elevator in con-| similar to coil 19 and lever 66 and would 


\clearly escape infringement were it not 
jthat the plaintiff says that coil 19 and 
lever 66, though appearing in the patent | 
drawings and disclosed in the specifica | 
|tion as parts of the invention, are not | 


| included in the claims. 
Without coil 19 and lever 66 it has | 
| been persuasively testified the Fear ap-| 
paratus would be inoperative. However 
that may be, the inventor, in his specifi- 
cation, made this combination of ele- 
ments, if not an indispensable part of his 
invention, certainly a distinctive part of | 
it. If members 19 and 66 are not in-| 
cluded in the claims, then the claims do! 
not disclose the invention of the speci- | 
fication or an invention over the prior art. | 

We rather think they are included in| 
the claims in view of the inclination of 
the inventor to claim everything broadly, 
for instance, “electromagnetically con- 
trolled means brought into operation in| 
the neutral position of said controller 
to move said cam into operative posi- 
tion.” It seems that this “means” re- 
fers, at least in part, to coil 19 and its 
associated members, for the plaintiff 
said these members are brought into 
operation for a definite purpose as a re- 
sult of moving the controller to neutral. 
The defendant is not using these parts 
of the invention. The plaintiff used 
them only twice in upwards of 50 instal- 
lations. In confining its other members 
to what it found in the art the defendant 
has not infringed the Fear patent. 

The decree dismissing the bill is af- 
firmed. 








| 


Standard Sizes Advocated | 
For Greeting Card Types’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


velopes should not be too large, because 
if they exceed the standard size, espe- 
cially in width, which is approximately 
four inches, they cannot be conveniently 
handled in the separating cases and are 
likely to be cut by the package strings 
and thus become mutilated. | 

| 








' 


It is suggested that in no case should 
cards or envelopes be smaller than 2% 
by 4 inches. A larger size, such as that 
of the Governmertt postal card, is much 
preferable, but they should not exceed | 
approximately 4 by 9 inches. It is, of | 
course, also desirable that the cards and | 
envelopes be made of white or light col- | 
}ored paper. 





Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


October 24 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- | 
tice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 


Charles Carroll III, of Chicago, Ill., was 
admitted to practice. 


No. 2. Francis Beidler II and George 
Engelking, as executors, etc., plaintiffs in 
error, v. South Carolina Tax Commission. 
Reargument continued by J. Fraser Lyon 
for the defendant in error and concluded 
by P. F. Henderson for the plaintiffs in 
| error. 


No. 3. Powers-Kennedy Contracting Cor- 
poration et al., petitioners, v. Concrete Mix- 
ing Conveyimg Co.; and 

No. 4. Conerete Mixing and Conveying 
Co., petitioner, v. R. C. Storrie & Co. Three 
hours allowed for the oral argument of 
these cases. Reargument commenced by 
John W. Morgan for the petitionen in No. 
3; continued by Stephen J, Cox for the re- 
spondent in No, 3; by Lynn A. Williams 
for the petitioner in No. 4; and concluded 
by Charles E, Townsend for the respond- 
ent in No. 4. Leave granted respondent 
in No. 4 to file additional brief with leave 
to counsel for petitioner in No, 4 to file 
a reply thereto on or before Oct, 28. 

No. 5. Indian Motocycle Company v. The 
| United States of America. 





| Motocycle Company. 

Adjourned until Oct. 27 at 12 o'clock, 
| when the day call will be: Nos. 5, 83, 95, 6, 
17, 8 10, 11, 12 (and 13), and 14, 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Attorneys—Right to practice law—Corporations—Attachment proceedings— 

A corporation may not, on its own behalf, issue a wsit of attachment or 
represent itself at the attachment proceedings, since a corporation, being an 
artificial person, cannot practice law. 

Black & White Operating Co. v. Grosbart; N. J. Ct. of E. and Appls., No. 53, 
Oct. 10, 1930. , ; 


Checks—Bad checks—Criminal responsibility—Check drawn by agent— 

A person who authorized his agent to buy goods for him and furnished the 
agent with a book of ‘blank checks with instructions to fill out the checks in 
payment of the price of the goods, and who requested the bank to honor the 
checks so drawn & the agent, was not guilty, on return of a check for insuffi- 
cient funds, of violating the Bad Check Law of North Carolina, in the absence 
of evidence that he had actual or implied knowledge of the time the check 
was drawn, or the amount of the check, so that he could have deposited suffi- 
cient funds for the payment of the check on its presentation. 


State v. Baker; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 160, Oct. 22, 1930. 


Elections—Primary elections—Election of candidate receiving majority votes— 
Constitutional provision—Self-executing character— 

_A section of the California Constitution which provides that a primary elec- 
tion candidate for a county office who receives votes on a majority of all the 
ballots cast for candidates for the office shall be elected thereto, is self-executing 
and operates where there are two or more candidates for one office. 

DeWoody v. Belding, County Clerk, Etc.; Calif. Sup Ct., No. S. F. 14084, 

Oct. 10, 1930. 


Insurance—Fraternal benefit insurance—Legality of expulsion of member—Fail- 
ure to invoke method of review provided by by-laws— 

Where the expulsion of a member of a lodge was not appealed to the tribunals 
of the organization in accordance with the by-laws, the member’s widow could 
not recover the death benefit provided for the members of the lodge, on the 
theory that the expulsion was illegal, since a review by the method provided 
for by the by-laws was a condition precedent to a review in a civil action. 

Purcaro v. Grand Lodge of the State of New Jersey, Etc.; N. J. Ct. of E. and 
Appls., No. 60, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Mortgages—Registration—Indexing and cross-indexing—Priority— 

A real estate mortgage, which was duly filed for registration and was spread 
upon the registry, under North Carolina statutes, prior to/the execution and 
the registration of another mortgage on the same land, but which was not 
indexed or cross-indexed until after the indexing and the cross-indexing of the 
other mortgage, was subject to the other mortgage. ; 


Story v. Slade, Admr., Ete.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 331, Oct. 22, 1930. 


Officers—Vacancy in office—Death of elected candidate prior to se 
the 


A primary election candidate for a county office who was elected a 
primary election under a provision of the California Constitution providing 
that a county office candidate who receives at the primary election votes on 
a majority of all the ballots cast for candidates for the office shall be elected 
thereto, but died before he qualified, was not an incumbent of the office and 
his death did not create a present vacancy in the full term office to be filled 
by appointment by the Governor, and did not deprive the electors of the right 
to fill the office at the election. 

DeWoody v. Belding, County Clerk, Etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 14084, 
Oct. 10, 1930. 


Payment—Checks—Agreement between creditor and debtor— 

The mailing of a check by a debtor for the amount of his indebtedness to 
the payee is not, in the absence of an expressed or implied agreement to that 
effect, a payment or discharge of the debt; and the mere fact that a creditor 


| accepts a check forwarded him by mail, in one instance, does not indicate 


that he desires all future payments to be made in that manner. 


Weisberger v. J. C. Corporation et al.; N. J. Ct. of E. and Appls., No. 43, 
Oct. 20, 1930. 


Usury—Usurious transactions—Collateral agreements—Borrower’s agreement 
to pay excessive price for services and materials— 

Where a borrower was required, as a condition to the loan, to enter into a 
contract for the payment of an excessive price for laboratory services and for 
materjals, the transaction was usurious, although the note carried interest at 
the legal rate, if the exaction of the excessive price was a scheme on the part 
of the lender to avoid the usury act, and the borrower, in order to prove such 
intent, could show the circumstances and negotiations which preceded the trans- 
action. 

Terry Trading Corporation v. Barsky; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 10521, Oct. 
1, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Compensation for death—Inability to trace death to 
particular wound—' 

Where an employe while operating a machine finishing piston cuttings for 
automobile engines frequently received puncture wounds from particles of metal 
which were detached from the casting, and tetanus germs entered his system 
through the puncture wounds, his death from tetanus was compensable under 
the Minnesota Workmen’s Compensation Law, although not traceable to any 
particular wound. ey 

Keane et al. v. Arrowhead Steel Products Co. et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28021, 
Oct. 17, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Bankruptcy—Offenses—Concealment of property by bankrupt—Concealment 
prior to bankruptcy— 

The provision of the Bankruptcy Act which denounces as a crime the con- 
cealment of property from the trustee does not apply to the concealment of 
property prior to the institution of the bankruptcy proceedings; bankrupt is not 
guilty, unless at the time of the concealment he knew or should have known 
that the bankruptcy proceedings had been instituted.—Rachmil v. United States. 
(C. C. A. 9.)—V U. ¢ Daily, 2607, Oct. 25, 1980. 


Corporations—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Noncompliance with Blue Sky 
Law as defense— 

The failure of a corporation to comply with the Blue Sky Law prior to the 
sale of stock did not preclude the receiver of the corporation from enforcing 
the double liability 6f the stockholders under the Minnesota Constitution; the 
issuance of a stock certificate was not necessary to establish liability—Marin, 
Receiver, etc., v. Olson. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2607, Oct. 25, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Infringement—Construction of specification and claims— 


To determine infringement it is not enough to read the word “means,” iterated 
and reiterated in the claims, literally on defendant’s construction and ignore 
what the inventor meant by that word as disclosed by his specification; it must 
be determined that defendant’s device is not merely in words but in fact the 
invention of the patent.—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. Graham & Norton Co. 
(C, C. A. 3.)—V i S. Daily, 2607, Oct. 25, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement— s 

If full and literal response to claims and their elements is found in defendant’s 
device, prior art may require reading into claims such limitations as to avoid 
infringement.—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. Graham & Norton Co. (C. C. A. 
3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2607, Oct. 25, 1930. 


Patents—Elevator door operating mechanism not infringed— 

Patent 1587007 to Norton for Elevator Door Operating Mechanism held not 
infringed; Patent 1565143 to Fear for Elevator Door Operating Mechanism held 
not infringed.—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. Graham & Norton Co. (C, C, A. 
3.)—V U. S. Daily, 2607, Oct. 25, 1930. 


\South Carolina Inheritance |Review Denied in Case 


On Car Dealer’s Contract 
The Supreme Court of the United 


Tax Before Supreme Court 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


Reargument | 
| commenced by Monte Appel for the Indian | 


'Tax Commission, contended that, in the 
present case the money which the cor- 
|poration’s obligation represented, was 
‘actually employed within the State by a 
|corporation operating under its laws. It 
|was substantially Mr. Beidler’s money 
;since he owned the contralling interest 
‘in the corporation, it was stated. 

| He urged the right of the State to 
|levy the tax on the grounds that, for 
| taxing purposes, the debt had a business 
| situs in South Carolina. In his brief, 
|Mr. Lyon declared that if either South 
| Carolina or Illinois should be denied the 
|right to tax in this case, it is but fair 
/and in accordance with natural justice 


|that this debt and dividend held, man- | 


aged and controlled, and in part earned 
1 in South Carolina, and given vitality and 
the power to enforce payment by the 
laws of South Carolina, should be re- 
quired to contribute to the support of 
the government of that State, regard- 
less of the domicile of the owner. 

The court, in the State’s brief, was 
}also asked to reaffirm the rule laid down 
in the case of Blackstone v. Miller. 

Argument was begun in.the case on 
Oct. 28 and concluded Oct. 24. 


| 





States on Oct. 20 declined to review a 


}case involving the obligations under an 


automobile dealer’s contract with the 
manufacturing company. A petition for 
a writ of certiorari was denied in the 
case of Chevrolet Motor Co. v. Gladding, 
No. 386. , 

It was pointed out in the petition that 
Mr. Gladding entered into a nonexclusive 
concession agreement with the petitioner 
to deal in automobiles. This agreement 
provided for an allotment of cars to him 
for a specific period of time. It also 
contained a clause forbidding cancella- 
tion on the part of the company at less 
than 60 days’ notice unless 
spondent was found to be dealing in other 
than exclusive Chevrolet parts. The 
breach alleged was the cancellation upon 
10 days’ notice. 


Judgment was against the Chevrolet 


|company and upon appeal, the Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
(42 Fed. (2d) 440) held that the contract 
was an obligation binding the motor com- 
pany to sell automobile parts and acces- 
sories to the respondent. 


the re-| 


—— 
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| ling of Assets Prior to Action ‘ é 
In Bankruptey Held Not to Be Crime 


Of Concealment Ruled Necessary to Estab- ? 
lish Guilt Under Law 


HARRY RACHMIL 


Vv. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
j No. 6039. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Washington. 
Sam L. Levinson for appellant; AN- 
THONY SAVAGE, United States Attor- 
ney, and JEFFREY HEIMAN and Cam- 
EFRON SHERWOOD, Assistant United 
States Attorneys, for appellee. 
Before DIETRICH and 1LBuR, Circuit 
Judges, and WessTER, District Judge. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Opinion of the Court 


| 
| Oct. 6, 1930 


The following opinion, prepared by | 


DietricH, C. J., is adopted as the opin- 
ion of the court by Wixsur, C. J., and 
WEBsTER, D. J.: 

| In the United States District Court for 


|the District of Washington, Northern Di- 


vision, appellant was adjudged guilty | 


| tpon an indictment charging an offense 
under section 29(b) of the Bankruptcy 
| Act, as amended. In substance, the in- 
| dictment sets forth that on Feb. 21, 1929, 
| he was a dealer in 
|of Seattle, under the name of Bell Town 
| Furniture Company; that on that day an 
| involuntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed against him in the United States 
District Court for that district; that pur- 
suant to the prayer of the petition he 
was, on Mar. 25, 1929, duly adjudged a 
| bankrupt, and that thereafter, on May 1, 
|1929, one J. L. McLean was appointed, 
|and two days later he qualified, as trus- 
tee in bankruptcy; that beginning on Jan. 
25, 1929, and continuously henceforth up 
| to the filing of the indictment, within the 
| district and division aforesaid, appellant 
|knowingly, wilfully, and fraudulently 
|concealed from said trustee 5 
| ruptcy personal property belonging to 
jthe estate in bankrutpcy, consisting of 
|money and merchandise approximating 
ithe value of $10,000, the nature and de- 
scription of which were to the grand 
| jurors unknown. The pertinent part of 
|the statute upon which the charge is 
| predicated provides that: 
| “A person shall be punished * * * upon 
| conviction of the offense of having know- 
|ingly and fraudulently concealed while a 
| bankrupt, or after his discharge, from 
| his trustee any of the property belonging 
| to his estate in bankruptcy.” 


‘Indictment Termed 
‘Highly Artificial’ 

| Manifestly the indictment is highly ar- 
tificial, if not false, upon its face. 


| appellant could conceal property “belong- | 
|ing to his estate in bankruptcy,” “while | 


a bankrupt,” before he became a “bank- 
rupt,” or had any “estate in bankruptcy,” 
or how he could conceal it from “his trus- 
tee” months before there was any such 
trustee, we are unable to comprehend. 
The power of Congress to declare the 
fraudulent concealment by. a debtor of 
his property prior to the institution of 
bankruptcy proceedings, unless possibly 
in case he contemplated such proceed- 
ings, may be doubted, but that question 
| we need not decide for the act evinces no 
| such intention. 


| clearly indicates that the term bankrupt 
is used in a technical sense. To consti- 
tute the offense, the concealment must be 
of “property belonging,” not to the 
debtor, but to his “estate in bankruptcy” 
| and must be made by him “while a bank- 
rupt,” or “after his discharge.” If the 
broad construction for which the Govern- 
ment contends was contemplated, the lat- 
| ter clause “or after his discharge” would 
be superfluous, for surely in a popular 
sense, one is, to say the least, as much a 
“bankrupt” after his discharge and while 
the administration of his estate is pend- 
ing as he was before any proceeding in 
bankruptcy was instituted, and how can 
a person conceal “property belonging to 
|his estate in bankruptcy” when he has 
not and never has had an “estate in bank- 
ruptcy.” The pertinency of these com- 





/ments will appear when the facts are|P 


| disclosed. 


| Knowledge of Existence 
Of Trustee Necessary 


On Feb. 4, 1929, 17 days prior to the 
|institution of the voluntary proceeding, 
appellant went from Seattle to Van- 
|couver, B. C., and from there’ to divers 
cities in Candada, but at no time there- 
after was he in the United States until 
July of that year, when he was returned 
upon extradition proceedings. Construc- 
tive service only was made in the bank- 
ruptcy proceeding and at no time prior to 
the return of the indictment was he 
|served with any notice or did he make 


It is not even shown that he had any 
knowledge thereof, and, indeed, the court 
below held that “it was not necessary 


'|had been appointed for his estate in bank- 
|ruptey or that proceedings had been 
begun;” and, in substance, so advised the 
jury. The property referred to in the 
jindictment consisted of money realized 
from the sales of personal assets before 
{he departed and carried by him on his 
| person into Canada. 


There was testimony given by numer- 
}ous witnesses who knew him and had had 
business dealings with him, some of 
whom were creditors of his estate, that 
| prior to his departure for Canada he had 
always borne a good reputation for hon- 
esty and fair dealing. He testified that 
he did not go to Canada to defraud or 
defeat his creditors. But considering the 
possible inferences to be drawn from the 
; circumstances, it may be said that upon 





that point the evidence as a whole is con- | 


| flicting. : 

He further testified that while in Can- 
ada, in the latter part of May, he was 
vielontty assaulted and robbed of the 
money he had taken with him from the 
United States, and some testimony given 
by Canadian officers and certain circum- 
stances in evidence tended to corroborate 
his contention in that respect. 


Under the plain import of the statute, 
as we think, “concealment,” however 
flagrant in respect of creditors, prior to 
the institution of bankruptcy proceedings 
and the appointment of a trustee, cannot 
constitute the offense charged; and know- 
ingly and fraudulently to conceal prop- 
jerty from the trustee necessarily implies 
| some knowledge on the part of the bank- 
rupt of the existence of a trustee. 
| Prior concealment may have some evi- 
|dentiary bearing upon the question of 





j|concealment from the trustee, after his | 


|appointment, but after all that is the 
essential and the only ultimate question. 
‘In certain cases cited by the Government, 


urniture in the City | 


in bank- | 


How | 


The statutory language above quoted | 


| any appearance or take any steps therein. | 


|that he should actually know a trustee | 


United States v. Goldstein, 132 Fed. 
Glass v. United States, 281 Fed. 65, 
Kalin v. United States, 2 Fed. (2d) 58, 
expressions may be found from whi 
ossibly a different view may be inferred, 
ut it can hardly be said that in any one 
of them is there an unequivocal ruling 
upon the precise question. Greenepeae 
lv. United States, 298 U. S, 736, and the 
cases therein referred to are not in point, 
,They involve charges of conspiracy to 
| commit the offense herein considered and, 
under the familiar rule that for a con- 
|spiracy one may be prosecuted immedi- 
ately upon the performance of a single 
act done in furtherance of its object, it 
‘may be that those who ‘prior to but in 
contemplation of bankruptcy proceedings 
|plan and conspire together to conce 
|property, which will constitute a part of 
the bankrupt’s estate, from the trustee 
after his appointment, and perform some 
|preliminary act in furtherance of the 
plan, at once become subject to prosecu- 
tion for the conspiracy. 


| Offense Said Not to Be 
| Possible Before Bankruptcy 


The distinction is made clear by a com- 
parison of the decision in Marcus v. 
United States, 20 Fed. (2d) 454, with 
|that by the same court in Speigman v. 
United States, 220 Fed. 63, one of the 
cases cited, and supporting the conclue 
| sion reached, in the Greenspahn case. In 
the Marcus case the court said: 

“When is the offense (section 29(b)) 
|committed ? We have answered that ques- 
|tion on given facts in Glass v. United 
| States, 231 F. 65. Paraphrasing the sec- 
‘tion, the offense has three elements: (1) 
concealment by a person ‘while a bank- 
‘rupt;’ (2) ‘from his trustee’ of; (3) 
‘property belonging to .the bankrupt 
estate.’ Until the offender shall have 
become a bankrupt, he cannot, as such, 
commit the offense; and until his trustee 
shall have been elected—that is, until he 
‘shall come into existence — it is quite 
|impossible to conceal property from him, 
Therefore, the offense is not committed 
|in the sense of being completed until its 
| three elements have been established. But 
the 6ffense may be commenced before any 
one of them comes into existence. In an- 
| ticipation of bankruptcy and of the elec- 
tion of a trustee, a person may conceal 
his property; and after bankruptcy, that 
is, after the creation of a bankrupt estate 
and the election of a trustee, concealment 
thus begun may be continued. If the 
facts show continued concealment, that 
is the offense denounced by the statute, 
and that is the time of its commission. In 
|the instant case the concealment began 
between Jan. 1 and Aug. 9, 1924. During 
a patt of that time there was no bank- 
rupt estate and during the whole of it 
there,was no trustee, and, in consequence, 
therd could not be the statutory offense 
of concealment.” 


No Demand or 


Notice Claimed 


In Gretsch v. United States, 231 Fed. 
57, involving primarily a question of 
| jurisdiction similar to that arising under 
| another aspect of the instant case, a like 
| view is necessarily implied in the major- 
|ity opinion and even in the dissenting 
opinion, which the Government here con- 
tends is the more logical, Judge Buffing- 
ton says: 

“That the crime of concealment was 
committed somewhere is clear. The ques- 
tion is: Where did Gretsch commit it? 
Certainly not before filing the petition in 
bankruptcy (in New Jersey). Assuming 
[he had spirited his goods out of sight in 
New York with a view to going into 
bankruptcy, it is clear that such overt 
acts would not of themselves, and prior 
to the bankruptcy, have constituted the 
statutory crime of bankruptcy conceal- 
ment. * * * Unless concealment lasts it 
ceases to be concealment. If Gretsch had 
hidden his diamonds in New York and 
then gone to’ New Jersey and disclosed 
their location in the bankruptcy proceed- 
‘ing, however guilty the prior act was in 
urpose, the subsequent act of terminat- 
|ing the concealment by disclosure in the 
New Jersey proceedings left no founda- 
tion on which to base the statutory 
crime.” 

It is not contended by the Government 
| that the trustee here ever made any de- 
mand on defendant or notified him of the 
involuntary bankruptcy proceeding or his 
appointment as trustee; nor was the evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant the jury in 
finding beyond a reasonable doubt that at 
any tre prior to the return of the in- 
dictment or until extradition proceedings 
were commeficed appellant had any 
knowledge of the existence of a trustee 
or even that bankruptcy proceedings ha 
been instituted. 


Trial Court’s Jurisdiction 
Called Matter of Doubt 


| » Indeed, as already noted, the court 
instructed the jury that such knowledge 
was not requisite. While we are not to 
be understood as holding that in all cases 
it is necessary that the trustee give for- 
;mal notice or make demand, it is thought 
that the offense of “knowingly” conceal- 
ing cannot be committed without some 
knowledge on the part of the bankrupt 
of the existence of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding, unless, he wilfully closes his 
eyes to that which is obvious. And, hence, 
upon this ground alone the judgment 
must be reversed, | 
Perhaps we should add that assum’ 

such knowledge on the part of the defe 
ant, under the view we have taken of the 
meaning of the statute and upon the 
facts as disclosed by the record, it is a 
serious question whether appellant com- 
mitted any offense in whole or in part in 
the United States and the jurisdiction of 
the trial court is, to say the least, subject 
to grave doubt. See the Gretsch case, 
supra, 

he Government relies upon a familiar 
principle, the most extreme applications 
of which, perhaps, may be found in 
ton v. United States, 202 U. S. 384; 
Strassheim v. United States, 221 U. 8S, 
285, and Lamar v. United States, 240 U, 
S. 260. But, inasmuch as upon another 








closed may be different, we deem it un- 


discuss the question, 
Reversed. 


MANUFACTURERS. Open Jan. 

1st. Territorial sales representa- 

tion in Ohio, diplomacy exercised 

with dependable service and results 
| in its entirety; established 13 years. 

451 Hippodrome Annex, Clev 

T. Hall, 





|Actual or Implied Knowledge at Time of Act © 


trial, if one should be had, the facts dis- 


necessary to decide and inexpedient to ~ 
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ecision Rejects French Sales Levy | Index and. Digest 


As Allowable Credit on Income Tax Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Foreign Assessment Construed Not to Be on 
Income Within Meaning of Federal 
Revenue Act of 1926 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
Credits—Foreign taxes—French sales tax— 

The chiffre d’affaires taxes of France imposed upon bankers, or on individuals 
or corporations selling goods which they have manufactured or purchased, are 
mot income taxes within the meaning of sections 222(a) and 238(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 and, therefore, do not constitute an allowable credit against 
Federal income tax under those sections—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 8478.)—V 


The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, has held that the French | 
_ gales tax, known as the chiffre d affaires, | 
is not an allowable credit in computing 
the Federal income tax., Under certain’ 
restrictions and limitations income tax) 
paid to foreign countries may be taken 
as a credit, but the tax in question is not 
an income tax, the ruling pointed out. 

BurEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 8478. | 

Cuarest.—An opinion is requested | 
whether certain taxes paid by a taxpayer 
to the Republic of France constitute an 
allowable credit against the Federal in- 
come tax under section 222 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926. 

During the year 1927 O & Company, | 
a partnership of which the taxpayer was | 
a member and which was engaged in the | 
banking business, paid to the Republic | 
of France 13%2x francs in taxes desig-| 
nated as “impot sur le chiffre d’affaires, 
and for the same year paid 2x francs in 
taxes which were termed “tax speciale} 
sur le chiffre d’affaires.” 

An pinion is requested as to whether 
these taxes paid to the French Govern- 
ment may be allowed as a credit against, 
the United States income tax under the 
provisions of section 222(a)4 of the| 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

In addition to the opinion requested as 
to the “chiffre d’affaires” taxes paid by 
bankers an opinion is requested as to the | 
same class of taxes paid by individuals 
or corporations upon a turnover repre- | 
sented by the amount of sales actually 
made of goods which they have manu- 
factured or purchased. 


Authorities Used to 


Show Nature of Levy , 

The tax designated “impot sur le chif- 
fre d’affaires” is levied under the provi-| 
sions of the decree of the Republic of 
France dated Dec. 28, 1926. In “Sales! 
Tax Laws of Foreign Countries” pre-! 
pared by the Legislative Reference Serv- | 
ice of the Library of Congress, the “chif- 
fre d’affaircs” tax is referred to as fol- 
lows: an 

Nature of tax.—The tax consisting of the 
levy of the percentage payment of the turn- 
over (i. e., the amount of sales made of every 
business). 

Basis of tax.—The tax is levied as follows: 
(1) In the case of persons selling goods or 
objects; (2) in the case of persons engaged | 
in transactions other than sales (contractors, 
carriers, bankers, middlemen, etc.). 
turnover represented by the amount of fees 
or profits actually received in any manner 
or under whatsoever name (commercial fee, 
rent, interest, discount, etc.). 

In “French Fiscal Legislation,” by 
Daniel Neurrisse and Joseph Bezos, the 
tax is referred to as follows: 

The tax on turnover was created by the 
law of June 25, 1920 (now embodied in the 
decree of Dec. 28, 1926). It is a tax on all 
commercial transactions, tollected from the 
trader but borne ultimately by the con- 
sumer. In other words, this tax is charged 
on/all commercial undertakings, whether a 
profit is realized or not. 

In a codification entitled “Chiffre 
ad” Affaires Taxes” by a French author, 
Guilhot, the decree of Dec. 28, 1926, in- 
cludes the “chiffre d’affaires” taxes 
among a large variety of excise taxes, 
such as stamp taxes, customs duties, i. e., 
registry taxes, mortgage taxes, importa- 
tion taxes, etc. In tracing the legislation 
pertaining to “chiffre d’affaires” taxes 
from 1920 through 1926, the laws listed 
by this author include taxes on luxuries, 
publications, exports and imports, auto- 
mobiles, raw product exportations, fire- 
arms, jewelry. 

The tax designated ‘“taxe speciale sur 
le chiffre d’affaires” is levied under the 
provisions of articles 23 and 24 of section 
1, Chapter II, of a decree of the Republic 
of France dated Oct. 15, 1926, whick de- 
cree codified laws relative to the sched- 


| 


|Relief is allowed for income up to 10,000 


{income without the deduction of any income, 
| war-profits, or excess-profits tax any part of | 


On the} 


and does not touch corporations. It is levied 
on the total amount of net annual income of | 
each taxable person, after deducting interest 
on debts, the amount of direct taxes paid by 
him, and business losses suffered. The rate 
is 83 1/3 per cent, but it is only applicable 
to increasing fractions of the net income, ; 
beginning with one twenty-fifth of the por-, 
tion between 10,000 and 20,000 francs (of! 
1.3 per cent) up to 550,000 francs, in excess 
of which sum the full rate is applicable. | 


| 
} 
francs, including abatements for dependents. | 

Additional centimes are added to the prin- | 
cipal amount of the State taxes on real! 
estate for the departments and communes. 

The levies on transactions and on con- 
sumption, or indirect taxes, are the registra- 
tion, stamp, and business turnover. taxes; 
those on the consumption of certain products 
and on monopolies; and customs duties. 

The business turnover tax is levied on the 
value of goods imported into France and 
also on the sales price whenever the same | 
goods are resold in France. Goods made in| 
France and sold there are subject to the | 
same tax. The rate is 2 per cent on ordi- | 
nary articles. There is a 6 to 12 per cent! 
tax on luxury articles (according to whether } 
they are classified as luxuries by reason of, 
their price or their nature), which is col-| 
lected only on the sale to the consumer and 
not wholesale transactions. When the total) 
receipts of a retail business, or bank or in- 
surance enterprise exceed 1,000,000 francs 
in the calendar year, it must pay a tax on/ 
the excess which progresses from 2.4 per, 
1,000 on receipts between 2,000,000 and 


10,000,000 to 6 per 1,000 on receipts over; N 


200,000,000. 


Section (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides: 

(a) The tax computed under Parts I and 
II of this title shall be credited with: 

(1) In. the case of a citizen of the United 
States the amount of any income, war- 
profits, and excess-profits taxes paid or ac- 
crued during the taxable year to any foreign 
country or to any possession of the United 
States; and 


(4) In the case of any such individual } 
who is a member of a partnership or a bene- 
ficiary of an estate or trust, his proportion-, 
ate share of such taxes of the partnership or | 
the estate or trust paid or accrued during 
the taxable year to a foreign country or to 
any possession of the United States, as the 
case may be. 

(5) The above credits shall not be allowed 
in the case of a citizen entitled to the bene- 
fits of section 262; and in no other case shall 
the amount of credit taken under this subdi- 
vision exceed the same proportion of the tax 
(computed on the basis of the taxpayer’s net | 


999 


oce 


which may be allowed to him as a credit by 


U. S. Daily, 2608, Oct. 25, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling o* decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of \Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


' Promulgated Oct. 24 


Samuel Keller and Jacob Perbohner, 
Docket Nos. 38096 and 38098. 

The petitioners prior to the sale 
of the entire capital stock of the 
Wilson Avenue Garage Company had 
transferred to themselves assets of 
the* corporation which impaired its 
capital but left the corporation sol- 
vent. Held, that the assets so trans- 
ferred were not impressed with a 
trust so as to create any liability 
which would be enforceable under 


| 


section 280 of the Revenue Act of 
19 


J. E. Lummus, Docket No. 31350. 

Fair market value on Mar. 1, 1913, 
determined. 

Benedict Crowell, Bascom Little, Docket 
Nos. 28333, 38334. 

Held that certain stock received 
by petitioners as part compensation 
for services had no readily realizable 
market value and did not constitute 
income. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureaujarticles 544 and 563 (as amended by T.) 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of} 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-, 
marized as follows ,in full text: | 
Erie Railroad’ Company 
Railroad Company, 
N. Overassessments of income taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1918, $69,278.19; 1919, $17-: 
156.05. | 

Of the overassessments $64,669.72 is | 
caused by the allowance of additional | 
deductions for depreciation since after | 
a field examination and conferences held | 
in the Bureau it is determined that the 
deductions allowed in a pri6r audit| 
(which formed the basis for the assess-| 
ment of a deficiency in,tax) are inade-| 
quate and less than the reasonable al- | 
lowanceS authorized by section 234 (a) | 
(7), Revenue Act of 1918, and the reg- | 
ulations promulgated thereunder. Ap-| 
peal of Even Realty Company, 1 B. T.' 
A. 355. | 
The allowance of additional deductions 
for interest accrued during the taxable 
years causes $14,568.90 of the overas-! 
sessments since it is determined that| 
such deductions were erroneously omitted 
in a prior audit of the case. Section 234 
(a) (2), Revenue Act of 1918; articles 
121 and 561, Regulations 45. 

The amount of $6,724.21 is caused by 


Erie 
a 


this section), against which such credit is|the allowance of deductions to provide 


taken, which the taxpayer’s net 


income, war-profits, or excess-profits tax) 


from sources without the United States hears | 


to his entire net income (computed without 
such deduction) for the same taxable year. 

Section _238(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides for a credit in the case of 
corporations similar to that allowed in- 
dividuals under section 222(a) 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

The term “income taxes” 


the foregoing sections means a tax on 
, income. 


In Stratton’s Independence v. Howbert 
;}(281 U. S., 399) the court in defining 
“income” stated that “income may be de- 
fined as the gain derived from capital, 
from labor, or from both combined.” 

In Eisner v. Macomber 
T. D. 3010, C. B. 3, 25) consideration was 
{given to the meaning of the term “in- 
come.” The court stated that it hal little 
|to add to the definition in Stratton’s In- 
\dependence v. Howbert, “provided it be 
understood to include profit 


of the 


as used inl 


(252 U. S., 189, | 


income for the amortization of bond discount 
(computed without the deduction of any such| since it 


is determined that such deduc-| 


tions were erroneously disallowed in a 
prior audit which formed the basis for 
an assessment of a deficiency in tax. Sec- 


tion 234 (a) (2), Revenue Act of 1918; 


D. 3206 (C. B. 5, 223)), Regulations 45. 

The exclusion from the income as de- 
termined in a prior audit for the year 
1919 of an amount representing an ac- 


New York,|¢rual for compensation for the use of| 
:|the taxpayer’s railroad properties, pur-| 


suant to the Federal Control Act of Mar. 
9 


« 


certified by 
Commission 


Commerce 
certification, 


the Interstate 
in the final 


causes $397.53 of the overassessments. | 


M. 4171 (C. B. IV-2, 147); Great 
Northern Railway Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 8 B. T. A. 225. 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $73.88 is caused by the 
exclusion from the taxable income for the 
year 1919 of the 2 per cent tax paid by 
the Director General of Railroads as pro- 
vided in the Federal Control Act of Mar. 
21, 1918. Appeal of New York, Ontario 
& Western Railway Company, 1 B. T. 
A. 1172. 

Little River Redwood Co. 
Little River Redwood Co., Bulwinkle, | 
alif. Amn overassessment of income and| 

profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1920, $23,799.03. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the’: 
instant case for the above year, Docket 


1, 1918, in excess of the correct amount | 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical seervey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Webster P. True, 


Editor, Smithsonian Institution 


| 


F THE eight bureaus under the 
direction of the Smithsonian, the 
National Museum issues by far the 

largest number of publications each 
year. Its four series are the Annual 
Reports, Bulletins, Proceedings, and 
Contributions from the National 
Herbarium. 


All of these publications are the ac- 
counts of research work on the mu- 
seum collections or by the museum 
staff, and are naturally technical in 
character. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, such as Bent’s Bulletins on Life 
Histories of North American Birds, 
which are in constant popular demand. 
The bulletins, issued each as a sepa- 
rate volume, are monographic in char- 
acter, and the proceedings, which ap- 
pear in’ pamphlet form, to be later 
bound together into volumes, are 
| briefer papers of the more limited 
scope. 

The contributions from the National 
Herbarium present the results of bo- 
tanical researches based usually on the 
collections in the museum’s division of 
| plants, known as the National Herba- 
rium. Practically all of the museum 
publications deal with biology, geology, 
or anthropology. The size of the 
editions varies in accordance with the 
subject treated and the popular de- 


mand. 
THE Bureau of American Ethnology, 
another branch of the Smithsonian 
Institution, ereated by Congress for 
the study of American Indians, pub- 
lishes annual reports, with accompany- 
ing scientific papers, and bulletins. 
The bureau sends expeditions into the 
field every year to work among the 
Indians themselves—recording texts, 
customs, rites, etc.—and to excavate 
and repair® the ruins of prehistoric 
structures, 
The results of these field researches 
appear in the bureau’s publications, 


* * * 





Nos. 25228 and 32397. 
Estate of L: C. Scheller 
Estate of Louis Charles Scheller, Ag- 
nes O. Scheller, Executrix, Los An- 
geles, Calif. An overassessment of es-! 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 


| termined in the amount of $20,084.47. 


New York Tax Office | 


In New State Building 


' 


Marks Completion of Manhat- 
tan Unit in Large Program 


State of New York: 

New York City, Oct. 24. 
All offices occupied for the last seven 
years by the State Department of Tax- 
ation and Finance at 220 W. 40th Street, 
New York City, will move during the 


coming week-end period to the recently’ 


gained | 


through a sale or conversion of capital | 


assets, to which it was applied in the 
Doyle case” (Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., 
247 U. S., 179). 

_That the element of gain is an essen- 
tial one in the determination of “income” 
is held in the case of Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust Co. v. Smietanka (255 U. S., 509,| 


completed State Building located at Cen- 
ter, Worth, Leonard and Baxter Streets, 
Manhattan, the Department has just an- 
nounced. 

The completion of the State building | 
in New York marks a realization of one} 


| of the largest units of a well defined pub- 


lic building program that has for its aim| 
the housing of official activities and the | 


The overassessment is caused by the| 
allowance of a credit under the pro-| 


visions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act 
|of 1926, representing State inheritance 


taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the | 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9 (a),! 
Regulations 70. 
Estate of C. E. Richmond 
Estate of Caroline E. Richmond, Ed- 
ward Dean Richmond et al., Executors, 
New York, N. Y. An overassessment of | 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is, 
determined in the amount of $47,630.83. | 
The overassessment is caused by the | 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of Mary R. Goelet 
Estate of Mary R. Goelet, Robert Goe- 
let et al., Executors, New York, N. Y.| 
An overpayment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the! 
amount of $186,752.30. ; 


and nearly all are of considerable 
popular interest in addition to their 
scientific value. A Handbook of the 
American Indian printed some years 
ago has been reprinted in part several 
times, and still continues in constant 


In the next of this series of articles 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 


Museum, will tell of the publications of the Museum. 


Copyright 1930 by The United St 


New Books 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


eign languages, offical documents 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Sage, Evan T. A series of radio talks on 
ancient fiction. (Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
Radio publication no. 62.) 82,p. Pitts- 
burgh, 1930. 

Sturtevant, Sarah M., ed. 
by . . . and Harriet Hayes. 295 p. N. 
Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-22355 

Young, Waldemar. Birds of Rhiannon, a 
grove play, by ...; music by Edward 
Harris. 96 p. San Francisco, Bohemian 
club, 1930. 30-22965 


Deans at work, 


ton, Thomas J. Basis of all life. 139 


Apple 8 : : 7 
Seattle, Rainier printing co., 1930. 


p. 


The present series deals with 


\ 


demand. The editions of the bureau 
publications average around 3,000 
copies. 

* 

HE Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
_ Servatory issues one series of pub- 
lications under the title Annals of the 
Astrophysical Observatory. Published 
every few years, as data accumulates, 
these highly technical volumes relate 
in detail the investigations carried on 
at the observatory in Washington and 
at the solar observation stations now 
located in Chile, California, and south 
west Africa, on the radiation from the 
sun to the earth and the outgoing 
radiation from the earth. 

The most important conclusions thus 
far resulting from the work are ‘that 
the sun is constant, but variable, and 
with a twofold variation: one of long 
period associated with sun spots, the 
other of short, irregular periods of the 
order of days or weeks. Daily observa- 
tions of these variations are made by 
the observatory with special instru- 
ments, and these and other researches 
are published from time to time in the 
Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, 
to be summed up later in definite form 
in the Annals of the Astrophysical 


Observatory. 
THE National Gallery of Art issues 
catalogues of the collections, illus- 

trated with photographs of the paint- 
ings and other art works in the gallery. 
These catalogues are published in dig- 
nified form, to accord with the subject 
matter, and new editions keep the cata- 
logues up to date. 

_Since the founding of the institu- 
tion hundreds of volumes, many of 
them made up of 50 or more separate 
papers covering every branch of 
science, have been published and widely 
distributed. 

At the present time 1,500 copies of 
each Smithsonian publication are dis- 


* * 
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posed at Conference of 
National Tax Association 
In Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—According 
to the Comissioner of Revenue of North 
Carolina, A. J. Maxwell, reports to the 
National Tax Association reveal that in 
approximately 31 States an investiga- 
tion of current tax conditions is being 
made or has been recently completed. 

These investigations are being carried 
on by legislative committees, governors 
committees and other official bodies, 
Commissioner Maxwell explained Oct. 
23, during a discussion of the subject 


|at the National Tax Association confer- 
| ence being held at Kansas City. 


Large sums are spent for these inves- 
tigations, Commissioner Maxwell de- 
clared. It might be posible, he said, to 
work out some method for the various 
committees to exchange information 
through the association, particularly in 
view of the fact that the association has 


linterested itself in uniform State tax 


laws, 
Conditions in the various States are 


|/not so dissimilar but that such an_inter- 


e valuable, 


change of information would b 
tated. 


the North Carolina Commissioner s 


|. The appointment of these investigat- 


ing committees usually takes place when 
the tax problem has become acute and, 


|0f course, the first step by such a Cp 
|mittee should be a careful check on \?- 


creasing expenditures, Mr. Maxwell de- 


| Clared. 


Preliminary Reports Submitted 
Several of the Ohio subcommittees 


|have filed preliminary reports, Edwin S. 


Todd, of the Ohio Governor’s commit- 
tee, stated. Whether a personal income 
tax should be adopted is still an open 
question, he said. The Ohio committee 
is considering the advisability of sub- 
mitting only the findings of fact for use 


iby the 1931 Legislature, Mr. Todd said. 


In such a case, he explained, the 1931 


|body could appoint a small committee 


to formulate a complete plan for pres- 
entation to a special session in 1932. 
The Iowa committee will submit its 
report in a few weeks, according to John 
- Brindley, of the committee. The re- 
port will include proposed bills to put 
the committee’s recommendations int 


30-22967 | 


tributed free to libraries and scientific 
and educational institutions through- 
out the world. A prominent scientist 
recently returned from a tour of Eu- 
rope says: “The Smithsonian is consid- 
ered abroad the greatest agency in the 
world for the diffusion of knowledge.” 


on “Communications: Publications and 
27, Marcus Benjamin, Editor, National 


effect, Mr. Brindley stated. These rec 
ommendations, he said, will include a 
personal. income tax, a corporate excess 
jtax, and the abolition of the position 
of local assessor. 


Appointment of county assessors by 
|the County Board of Supervisors will 
|be proposed, Mr. Brindley explained, and 
'a reduction in the intangible tax rate is 
jalso contemplated. Even with the in- 
creased revenue from the new sources, 
the decrease in the general property tax 
rate will be relatively small, He de- 
clared. 


According to the vice chairman of the 
New York committee, a large amount 
of work remains to be done before its 
recommendations to the 1931 Legislature 
will be completed. 
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Ralph E. Drowne, field secy,, | 


Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


in Utah. 
|_ May, 1929. 79 p. N. Y., 1929. 30-27533 | 


State Books and 
| Needham, Frederick W. Salesmanship made | Publications 
easy. 81 p. New Haven, Conn., Colun- | 


' bia printing co., 1930. 30-22880 | Informatio di blicati 
\ 1 ; . ; n regarding these publications 
Petrescu, Nicholas. The interpretation of | may be peo by s oviting te the de- 


{| national diff. iations. 2 2 ° ° 
' Watts & a - Pe partment in the State given below. 


tcinenae Voaeels 1. 4 comprehensive Ber. | "nee fae. Det ot Svein. ane 
| slan~- is ictionary. 5s p. Lond, « » Mutua avin , 7 
[_E Peak Teen, Trobier © os. 20, | Semmens Ue yMamecte, Comm 
30-23072 | ~ » vad. o He . 
j ovens, Mtamey. The indentity theory, by f Banking. 
st ed. 


P. L. Humphries & co., 1929.” 30-22846 | 


31 p. Bradford, Print. by|N- Y.—Laws of State, passed at 153d Ses- 


The overpayment represents an amount | an of Lesislatare, Jan, 1 to Apr. 11, 

’ any. 
Miss.—Life, Letters and Papers of William 
Dunbar, by Mrs. Dunbar Rowland, Jack- 
8 Miss., Press of Miss. Historical 

1930, 
a.—Labor in Industrial South. Abraham 
Berglund, Prof. of Commerce; George 
. Starnes, Ass, Prof. of Commerce, and 


30-22842 
The conversations of Dr. 
; edited by R. W. Postgate. 318 
Y., Vanguard press, 1930. 


ular taxes and the general income tax. 
In “French Income Tax Laws,” published 
by the American Library in Paris, arti- 
cles 23 and 24 are translated as follows: 

Art. 23. Apart from the tax on industrial 
and commercial profits, as is established in 
the preceding articles, there is a special tax 
on the business turnover made by enterprises 
having for their principal object the retail 
sale or commodities or merchandise, when 
this turnover exceeds 1,000,000 francs, after 
deducting the amount of exports to foreign 
countries, Algeria, the colonies and protec- 
torates. 

Art. 24. The same tax is applicable to 
banking or credit establishments, as well as 
to enterprises of insurance, savings and capi- 
talization, when their turnover’ exceeds 
1,000,000 franes. 

As regards banking and credit establish- 
ments, the turnover must be taken as the 
sum of brokerage, commissions, remittances, 
salaries, rent, interests, discounts, premiums, 
and other definitely acquired profits, right 
of custody, etc., excluding revenue from 
movable securities held. 

In “French Fiscal Legislation” 
stated: 


T. D, 3173, C. B. 4, 34), wherein the defi- 
nition in Eisner v, Macomber was quoted 
with approval. 

In Bowers v. Kerbaugh-Empire Co. 
(271 U. S&., 170, T. D. 3881, C. B. 'V-1, 
199) the court, in considering the ques- 


jae of what is “income,” stated as fdl- 
OWS: 


Stopes, Marie C. C. Preliminary notes on} 
various technical aspects of the control | 
of conception. 44 p., illus. Lond., Moth- | 
ers’ clinic for constructive birth control, 


| elimination of high rentals, according to deposited with the Collector in excess of | Boswell, James. 
the Commissioner of Taxation and Fi-| the net assessed tax liability. Johnson 
nance, Thomas M. Lynch. The new| Estate of James H. Birch p. N 20.08 
building was planned and constructed by Estate of James H. Birch, James H. . 39-52000 1930. 30-22877 | 
and under the supervision of the State| Birch Jr. et al.,‘Administrators, Burling- Branch, Edward D. Woerwnnts a Thornhill, C. J., From hobo to cannibal king, | V 
architect and the Department of Public|ton, N. J. An overassessment of estate - Sener gens, Seat: OF a "96. US: | by... 285 p. Lond, S. Paul & co. 1929" 
Works to house all State offices in Man-| tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- ee ** “"'30-22840 - : 30-22883 | 
ta i ; _|hattan, Bronx, Queens and Richmond,| mined in the amount of $43,216.12. Caldwell, Otis W. Introduction to science, Tereizem. George M. Cilo, a muse, and) Frank T, DeVyver, Research Asst., Univ. 
e transaction here in question did) with the exception of employment of-| The overassesment is caused by the| by .... and Francis Day Curtis. 658 p., Y er essays. New ed. 195 p., illus, N.| of Va.. Richmond. 1930. 
jhot result in gain from capital and labor,| fices maintained by the State and scat-/allowance of a credit under the provi-| illus. Boston, Ginn and co,, 1930. + Longmans, Green and co., 1930, | Calif.—é2d Ann. Rept. of Insurance Comr. 
or from either of them, or in profit| tered throughout the city for the con-|sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 30-22374 Welles Edward R. Ardi 1 30-23073 | of Calif. E, Forrest Mitchell, Comr. 
gained through the conversion of capi-| venience of the public. | 1926 representing State inheritance taxes Comedie. Meneses savineey connett 7s ee its lairds = 200 p : Guess ee Win 2980. Suereqnenes- a of Gcicsines 
al. On Oct. 27 all offices of the Bureau of | paid subsequent to the fili _| entific and indus . "| Wylie & co., 1930. ” ‘30.9988 — fransactions of Academy ara 
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2 4 . eritance Tax Bureau, Stock Transfer! Regulations 70. ; s in spray painting. Canada.| 'Us- adison, Wis., 1930. 30-22380 | Md.— .. .. ion Laws. 
Allou able as Credit Tax Bureau, Corporation Tax Bureau,| apres of M. Cochrane Armour es ae eanala ee scientific * ‘ \emsatie ee nae aie of Mu- 
It is clear that the “chiffre d'affaires”) Motor Fuel Tax Bureau and all other’ Estate of M. Cochrane Armour, Los| 44 industrial research. Bulletin no. 15.) ane Arthur 0. ... Reactions of electro-| nicipal Finances, Nov. 30, 1928-Mar. 31, 
tax is not a tax on “income” within the| divisions of the Department of Taxa-|Angeles-First National Trust & "vad xd 44 p. Otawa, 1930. _ 30-22882 dia is humus and bentonite. (Thesis| 1929. Commr. of Corporations and Tax- 
meaning of section 222 of the Revenue|tion and Finance will be at the new lo-| Bank, Executor, Pasadena, Calif. An C@tisom, Lars A. Why life exists, and allied) jo 7e 3 as et Ne ag of sericul-| ation, Boston, 1930. 
|Act of 1926. That tax, which was paid|cation. The Bureau of Motor Vehicles | ; , . ; subjects. 224 p. Chicago, Ill.. The au-| 356 illus  ooee ht 1930. Pettis |™,.¥-— Special Rept. on State Tax Comm 
by the taxpayer in the instant case, andjand the office of the Deputy Commis- | ant: on iv. Oriental weet ee Anderson, Bernice G. "Topsy Tara oe Ho. 2. Ralph T. Compton, Ph. D., Albany, 
which is required to be paid by bankers| sioner in charge will occupy a portion of | | ‘graphic and architectural survey. P| tails. 91 p,, illus, N. Y., Rand MeNully te 
in general, is a tax on the amount of|the ground floor, with a public entrance | me seed Habu. 1 v., illus. Chicago, & co., 1930. 30-22871 
business, or turnover, as measured by|at 155 Worth Street. Other units of the ain, Winifred E. A tentative analysis of G B k 
amounts received from specified sources, | Department will have a public entrance overnment OOKS 
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Hearings Are Scheduled i. 


The Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. B 
30-22847 


it is 


kindergarten | 


In addition to the tax on industrial and 


By Board of Tax Appeals 


As applied to individuals or corporations|at 80 Center Street, with executive of- | 


commercial profits a special tax is levied Selling goods which they have manufac-|fices of the Department on the second | 


when the total business receipts, 
abroad excluded, amount to more than 1,000,- 
000 francs in the calendar year. 

In a document prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service entitled “Taxa- 
tion of Incomes, Corporations and Inher- 
itances,” and printed as Senate Document 
No. 186, Sixty-eighth Congress, second! 
session, the tax on commercial profits is 
referred to as follows: 

Independently of the tax on profits derived 
from industrial and commercial undertakings, 
a special tax is imposed on the amount of, 
business transacted by undertakings having | 
for their principal object the retail sale of | 
provisions or goods, when the amount of 
such business exceeds 1,000,000 frances, not 
including exports to foreign countries, to 
Algeria, or to French colonies and protec- 
torates. | 

In Special Circular No. 209, dated Mar. | 
24, 1930, issued by the Bureau of Foreign | 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, the French taxes are classi- 
fied as follows: 

Whenever a foreign company has an 
establishment in France for the purpose of 
doing business there, it is liable to taxation. 
French taxes are imposed on revenue, on 
transactions, and on consumption. Revenue 
or direct taxes embrace the State schedular 


| 


by the amount of sales. 

In United States v, Philadelphia, etc., 
Go. (262 Fed., 188), which involved a case 
under the Corporation Excise Tax Act of 
Aug. 5, 1909, the court said: 

_“We are concerned wholly with an ex- 
cise tax. Whether it is a scientifically 
accurate concept of it or not, the concept 
of it as a charge for the privilege of fol- 
lowing an occupation or trade, or carry- 
ing on a business, gives us a fairly good 
working idea of what it is. It is, in con- 
sequence, an indirect tax, and has no ref- | 
erence to earnings or income, except that | 
the sum of such earnings or income may | 
(as anything else may) be made the| 
measure of the tax. * * *” 

(See also Hylton vy. United States, 3| 
Dall., 171; Pacific Insurance Co. y, Soule, ; 
7 Wail., 433; Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., | 
220 U. S., 107; Spreckels Sugar Refining | 
Co. v. McClain, 192 U. S., 397: Choctaw 
& Gulf R. R. Co. v. Harrison, 235 U. S., 
292). \ | 

The “taxe speciale sur le chiffre: 
d’affaires” is a special tax on the amount 
of business, or turnover, in excess of 


sales |tured or purchased, the tax is measured) floor. 


Protest Against Duty | 
On Lace Is Upheld 


Order Involves Articles Made, 
From Cotton Yarns 


New York, Oct, 24.—The United States 
Customs Court has just determined that 
the duty imposed on so-called imported 
filet lace bedspreads, banquet covers, 
chair backs, and similar articles made 
from cotton yarns directly into the fin- 
ished articles should be 40 per cent ad 
valorem, instead of the assessed duty 
of 90 per cent ad valorem. 

This ruling is determinative of many 
protests of duty on such imported arti- 
cles by firms chiefly dealing in mer-| 
chandise from Syria and Armenia. 

Judge Tilson writes the opinion in this | 
case, argued in the name of F, M. Ja- 


Announcement is made by the Board 
of Tax Appeals that hearings have been 
scheduled to be held on its circuit cal- 
endar at Birmingham, Ala., during the 
week of Oct. 27. C. M. Trammel, as 
Division No. 2 of the Board, will pre- 
side at the hearings, which will be held 
in the district court room of the Fed-! 
eral building. Following are the docket| 
numbers and titles of proceedings sched- | 
uled to be called: 

Oct. 27.—11240, Connors-Weyman 
Company; 11242, Connors Steel 
21048, Hood & Wheeler 
pany. 

Oct. 
Mills. 

Oct. 29.—21762, Birmingham Machine & 
Foundry Company; 46585, Louis Pizitz Dry 


Steel 
Company; 
Furniture Com- 


28.—18741, West Huntsville Cotton 


Goods Company. | 


Oct. 30.—33351, John M. Steverson; 39079, 


Fritz Worm. | 


Tax Appeals Scheduled 


To Be Heard in New York 


Hearings on the circuit calendar will 
be held in New York the week of Oct. 
27, according to an announcement Oct. 


Crawford, Russell T. Determination of or- 
bits of comets and asteroids, by ... Ist 
os. ss wp 8. Yo 
co., 1930. 30-22375 

Elder, Frederick S. The problem of liquor 

control, 72 p. 

park press, 1930. 

ngman, Walter C. 

39 p., illus. 

printing co., 1929. 

Babricius, Alma M. Intermediate algebra 
problems made easy, by... and William 
Hance. 77 p. N. Y., Progressive review 
book co., 1930. 

'Fitzpat~-ick, Harry M. The 

| Phycomycetes. 331 p., illus. 

| Graw-Hill book co,, 1930. 
Flynn, John T. Investment trusts gone 
wrong! 276 p. N. Y., New Republic, 
1930 


30-22878 
Life insurance stocks. 


le 
30-22879 


lower fungi 


| Gates, Arthur I. The work-play books ... 
by ... and Miriam B. Huber. 1 v., illus. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-23070 
‘Grozier, Joshua. 
treason? 148 p., illus. Denver, Colo., 
| World press, 1930. 30-22876 
| Hall, Norman H. Remedial! lessons in speel- 
ing. 96 p. Chicago, Hall & McCrary co., 
1929. 30-23071 
arvey, Rodney B. 
chemistry. 413 p., illus. 
co., 1930, 30-22843 
Heller, Maximilian. My month in Pales- 
| tine. 247 p. N. Y., Bloch pub., 1929. 


H 
N. Y., Century 


McGraw-Hill book Barton, William A. Outlining as a study | 
Kansas City, Mo., Hyde Berling, Edward M. Art in co 


Nashville, Tenn., Ambrose Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Maria 


20-22844 Bond, Frederic D. 


N. Y., Me- 
30-22376 Butler, Ellis P. 


| 


Is amendment eighteen Dark, Sidmey, , . , London town. 


... Plant physiological | Edgerton, ‘Mrs. Daisy P. 


teaching in nursery school, 
and first grade. 29 p. N : Teachers , 
college, Columbia univ., 1929. 30-23002 


procedure. 115 p. N. Y., Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia univ., 1930. 30-22998 
nfectionery 
N. Y., 1930, 
30-22992 
M., princi- 
1861. Bread of heaven; spiritual 
in Jesus through holy com-} 
436 p., illus. N, Y., P. J. Kenedy | 
1930. " 


and pastry. 196 p., illus, 





pessa, 
growth 
munion. 
& sons, 
Stock movements and 
speculation. 2d ed. 210 or 7S ae 
Appleton and co., 1930. 30-22983 
Dollature; or, The drug- 
store book, 25 p, Boston, Houghton, Mif- 
flin co., 19380, 80-22988 | 


+. and J, A, Button, 12 p. St. Augus- | 

tine, Fla., Lightning shorthand institute | 

pub. co., 1929, f 30-22986 | 

(The kit- 
bag travel books.) Lond.,, G. 
Harrap & co, 1930 30-22943 | 

Dodd, Monroe E, The Christ whom we wor- | 
ship. Shreveport, Journal pub. | 
€0., 


303 p. 


’ (Smith), 
oa in Southern forest study, 
illus. 


First | 
308 p., | 
N. Y., Rand, McNally & eo., 1930, 


Falconer, Sir Robert A.... The idea of im- 


30-22949 | Friendship, Commerce, 


30-22875 Button, George A. Lightning shorthand, by |S 


G. Seed Treatment for Contro 
30-22950|The Citrus Rust Mite and Its 


30-22995 Lantern Slides and Film Strip 


and Publications 


| Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
and Consular Rig 
S. and El Salvador— 
Dept. of 
30-27059 
1930, Adj., 
Subscrip- 


between U. 
Treaty Series, No. 827, U. S. 
State. Price, 5 cents. 

Army List and Directory, Oct. 1, 
Gen.’s Office, U. S. War Dept- a 
tion price, $1.50 a year. (9-351% 

oil Survey of Jackson County, Mich.—? ' 
17, Series 1926, Bur. of Chemistry ong 

Soils, U. §. Dept. of Agriculture an¢ 
Mich. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Price, 15 cents. Agr. 30-1096 


Treaty 


cal Bull, No. 207, 


aaut af Barter Techn’ of Agriculture. 


Set. 1930, U. S. Dept 
ic gk 2 

er dg Control— 
Technical Bull. No. 176, May, 1930, vu. Ss. 


; ‘ ice, 15 cents. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, Agr. 30-1094 


s of U. S. 


Dept. of Agriculture—Misc. Publication 


) 


4 


ling Covered: 


Agr. 30-1095: 


* 


Agr. 30-178 
1st Series, 
Bur. of Cen- 


bara &, Bros., reaching the scamaten (ae by the Board of Tax Anmeals, The| ‘ 30-22848| mortality and western civilization, (The | 
is similar to that used in the case of the | that these articles should not have been| hearings will be conducted “4 J. Edgar Loneina: ehate femal. [epseg ant Ss adi | belt eel te react 1930 ‘ree 
“chiffre d'affaires” tax. The fact that |Classified as laces, with duty at 90 per| Murdock as division No. 3 of the Board.! tion. 173 p., illus. Lansing, Mich., 1930. ; 30-22948 
this tax is imposed under the decree of °¢Mt @d valorem, under paragraph 1430,/The sessions will be held in the United! 30-22838 Elsie. Stammering. 64 p. N, Y., 
the Republic of France dated Oct. 15, 1926, | Tariff Act of 1922, but rather that they | States Customs Court room, 201 Varick' Lodge, Sir Oliver J. utton & co., 1930. 30-22884 


1,000,000 francs. The measure of the tax No. 72. Apply at Dept. 
Conneeticut—Population Res 
th Census of U. S.: . x 5 
merce. Price, ° 
ee ne 30-27058 


taxes and the general income tax. 
The schedular taxes are: 
The tax on industrial 

profits, rate 15 per cent. 
The tax on improved real estate, rate 18 


and commercial 
Fogerty, 
... Energy. (Benn’s| E. P 


per cent. 
The tax on uni 
18 per cent. 
The tax on 
r cent. 
Pe he tax on income 
gions, rate 12 per cent. 
The tax on income from transferable se- 
eurities, rate 18 per cent for French securi- | 
ties and foreign under abonnement, or sub- 
ect to a special regime of registration, and 
per cent for foreign securities not unit 
abonnement or not subject to special regime. 
The tax on ~gr'e? 
per cent. 
Superimposed upon all the preceding taxes, 
when paid by an individual, is the general | 
income tax. This is a purely personal tax, 


mproved real estate, rate 


wages, salaries, etc., rate 10 


from liberal profes- 


, 
p: bass 


which codifies laws relative to schedular | 
taxes and the general income law, does 
not make it an income tax within the in- | 
tendment of section 222 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 

In view of the foregoing, it is the opin- 
ion of this office that the taxes. in ques-| 
tion, imposed upon bankers, or on indi- 
viduals or corporations selling goods 
which they have manufactured or pur- 
chased, are not income taxes within the 
meaning of sections 222(a) and 238(a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, and, there- 
fore, do not constitute an allowable credit ' 
against the Federal income tax under 
those sections. | 


\chiefly dealing in merchandise from Syria | 


|receive refunds as a result of the court! 


should have been classified as manufac-|Street. Following are the docket num- 
tures of cotton, or of which cotton is' bers and titles of proceedings scheduled 
the component material of chief value,|to be heard: 
not specially provided for, with duty at| 37162, 41600, 44828.—W. H. Langley & Co. 
40 per cent ad valorem, under para-| 33419.—John H. Carpenter. 
graph 921 of the 1922 law. Pa 22276, 37000.—Union Bag & Paper 

Ma ina : Corp. 

ny firms here, including 22277.—Cheboygan Paper Co. 

22278.—Badger Bag & Paper Co, 
20558.—John C. Garvan. 
46328.—Estate of Marion. Henderson. 
29046.—Anna Gorman, 
34961.—R. E, L. Holding Corp. 
34253.—-Estate of John J. Dillon. 
42186.—Anna C, Geraty. 
38555, 41773.—Bradstreet Co. of Maine. 
25435.—John W. Ryan English Shops, Inc. 
27823.—George D. Pogue. 


those 
and Armenia, have filed protests and will | 


decision. These refunds, however, may 
be held up indefinitely pending appeal of 
the case by the Government to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- | 
peals, in Washington. 
(Protest 319257-G-37881-28.) 
‘ 


(} 4 ¥. 


no. 65.) 79 p. Lond., 
30-22381 

Seth Parker’s Sunday 
| evening meeting (from radio presenta- 
tion “Sunday at Seth Parker’s.” By... 

| 89 p. N. ¥vx Calif., S. French, inc., 1930. 
| 30-23067 
| Maksimov, Aleksandr A. A text-book of his- 
tology, by .. 833 p., illus. Phila., 
W. B. Saunders co., 1930. 30-22378 


| sixpenny library. 
| E. Benn, 1929. 
Lord, Phillips H. 


c 


Marsh, William J. Our president, Herbert | 


Hoover, 
illus. New Milford, Conn., 
| Marsh, 1930, 30-22839 
|Moyer, Fayette E, Important events of 
past seven years in European and Amer- 
ican history (to Sept.. 1929). 80 p. N. 
| Y., Self-test pub. co., 1929. 30-22849 
Natl. probation assn., inc. Juvenile courts 


(age 11 years). 48 p., 
w.4. @ C. 


"ee 


Publications relating to Tarif ae Taxa- 
tion—Price List 37, 17th Ed. (25-27512) 
U. S., 1926, Part 
Mexico Basins— 
ply Paper 
Price, 35 
GS10-346) 


of Genus 


2852. 


Fishbein, Morris. 


Doctors and specialists. 
118 p., illus. 


1 Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill co., 1930. 80-22885 
| Hart, Hastings H., comp. Training schools | 
| for prison officers. (Russell Sage founda- 
, tion, N. ¥. Dept. of delinquency and pen- | 
ology. Pamphlets D P 3.) 70 p. 1930. 
30-22982 

Holt, Harold, Building family foundations, 
by . . . 85 p, Milwaukee, Wis., More- 
house pub. co., 1980. 30-22981 
Johnson, Osa H. (Leighty) “Mrs. Martin 
Johnson.” Jungle babies, by ... 169 p.,. 
illus N. ¥,, G, P. Putnam’s sons, 1936. 


3830-22872 


Surface Water Supply of 
VIII, Western Gulf of 
Geological Survey Water-Sup 
628, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
cents, 

American Two-Winged Flies 
Stylogaster Macquart—No, 
Nat. Museum, Vol. 78. Free. 

Birds from Small Islands off 
Coast of Dutch Borneo—N0- 
Nat. Museum, Vol. 77. Free. . 

Coal Fields of U. S.—Professional 


‘ : ys? Dept. of 
Lucas, Sir Charles P. Religion, colonising | eee nar G330-220 
| & trade, the driving forces of the old | Monthi Weather Review—Supplement No 
Empire. 84 p. Lond. Soc. for promoting | 34, Sreoxhee Bur. U. S. Dept. of Agric 
| Christian knowledge, 1930. 80-22947 | culture, Price, 35 cents. Agr. 9- 


a je 





Northeast 
2835, U. 


Paper 


8. 
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Public Utilities 


Ferry Company | 
Denied Protection 
From Competition 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


California Court Declares| 
Utility Must Provide Rea- 
sonably Good Service to 


Hold Field 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 24. 
A public utility which allows its serv- 
ice to run down “until competition 
knocks at the door” is not entitled to 
protection against competition, according 
to a decision Oct. 20 by the California 
Supreme Court in sustaining an order 
of the State Railroad Commission grant- 
ing a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity to the Automobile Ferry Co,, of 
Coronado, to operate a public ferry 
across San Diego Bay between San Diego 
and Coronado. 
The Commission’s order was challenged 
» the San Diego & Coronado Ferry Co., 
which operates a ferry service between 
the points involved and which sought a 


writ of review. 

In ‘granting the certificate, the Com- 
mission made the following declaration: 

“For this Commission to rotect a 
utility which has allowed its service to 
run down, as the record shows has been 
the case here, until competition knocks 
atgihe door, is not conducive to good 
seMyice and to public interest. It is in- 
cumbent upon every utility in this State 
to be abreast with public needs, regard- 
less of whether there is competition fac- 
ing it or not. A utility must assume 
the obligation of providing reasonably 

ood service to its patrons if it expects 
to hold the field; to hold otherwise is 
not conducive to the growth and welfare 
of the community.” 

Review by Court Denied _ 

The Supreme Court held that the find-| 
ing of public convenience and necessity 
by the Gounnission was a finding of fact, 
which, under the provisions of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Act, was final and not sub-| 
ject to review by the court. It said inj 


art: 

: “The Railroad Commission has dis- 
cussed at length its views with reference 
to the new policy of the law in this 
State advanced. by the constitution and 
the statute on the question of regulated 

Mnopoly and competition. There is 
nothing in their declarations of policy 
Seosuenetent with the order now under 
attack, 

“The policy as declared by the statute 
and applied by the Commission has never 
gone to the length of guaranteeing mo- 
nopoly in all cases, but has at all times | 
deemed the public interest as of para-| 
mount importance. It has announced 
that when an existing utility has fallen 
short of its full duty to the public it 
will not necessarily be protected against 
competition, and that its activities be- 
fore and at the time competition knocks 
at the door may be taken into consid- 
eration, notwithstanding protestations 
of better behavior in the future. 

“The Commission has never foreclosed 
itself, even if it could, from acting fa- 
vorably on an application for a certifi- 
cate the consideration of which is so 
peculiarly within its own jurisdiction. 
The discretion of the Commission in such 
matters is very broad. 

Kansas Court Cited 

@“In discussing this question with ref- 
erence to the powers of a similar com- 
mission the Supreme Court of Kansas 
said: ‘The discretionary power of the 
Commission to grant or withhold certifi- 
cates of convenience to public utility 
companies is broader than its power to 
govern rates and services of such com- 
‘panies. In the exercise of the latter 
‘powers, the lawful scope of the Com- 
mission’s orders is hedged about by stat- 
utory and constitutional guaranties and 
inhibitions. In the granting or with- 
holding of certificates of convenience, no 
justiciable question touching confiscation 
of property or impairment of vested 
rights can well arise. 

“Time and again this court, in conso- 
nance with the prevailing attitude of 
courts throughout the country, has de- 
clared that it will not substitute its judg- 
ment for that of some administrative tri- 
bunal created by legislative authority for 
dealing with matters of nonjudicia] char- 
acter; and certainly the question whether 
a competing gas company should be li- 
censed to serve iaduntelel plants in and 
around Wichita and Hutchinson is pe- 
culiarly a question for an official board 
to determine and one with which a judi- 
cial tribunal should be slow to meddle.’ 

“That reasonable minds might differ 
as to the wisdom of the order, illustrated 
by the fact that three members of the 
Commission vdted for the same with 
two dissenting, would tend to uphold 
rather than to destroy the order. We 
conclude that there is sufficient in the 
record to justify the decision and that 
the findings are not inconsistent with 
the order made. 

“The order is affirmed,” 


Validity of Contract 
To Buy Gas Tested! 


| 


>——— 
4ipreme Court to Review Rul- 
ing of Utility Agreement 


A public utility contract declared by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit to be invalid since it 
was in partial restraint of trade is in- 
volved in the case of Twin City Pipe 
Line Co, et al. v. Harding Glass Co., 
No. 830, which the Supreme Court of 
the United States by its action upon a 
petition for a writ of certiorari on Oct. 
20 accepted for review. 

By the provisions of the contract be- 
tween the pipe line company and the 

lass company for the sale of gas, the 
fatter agreed to take all its requirements 
of gas from the pipe line company so 
long as it could adequately supply these 
requirements, the petition declares. The 
rates were to be those then existing for 
industries fixed by public authority, or 
such as might be fixed. Suit was started 
when the glass nee announced its 
intention of violating the contract and 
taking its own gas from its own sub- 
sidiaries. 

The lower court decided in favor of 
the glass company, it is alleged, “on 
the sole ground that such a ‘requirements’ 
contract was in partial restraint of trade, 
and that where one of the parties is 
a public utility and the other party is 
ye its customers, a contract even 





n partial restraint of trade is contrary 


public policy.” (89 Fed, (2d) 408.) 


\Higher Telephone 


Rate Prohibited 
eens | 
Indiana Company Refused Au- 


thority to Increase Charges 
In 30 Towns 


| 
| 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 24. 


The Southern Indiana Telephone &| 
Telegraph Co. was denied authority Oct. | 
22 to increase its rates for telephone | 
service in 30 Indiana towns, according | 
to an order issued by the Public Service 
Commission. 

Last August the Commission issued | 
an order (V U. S. Daily, 1847:1) hold-| 
ing that it was unreasonable for the | 
company to seek increased rates in view) 
of the economic conditions prevailing | 
in the territory affected. | 

The cgmpany subsequently applied to 
the Federal court for an injunction to 
prevent the Commission from interfer- 
ing with the rate increase. A_ three- 
judge statutory court denied this peti- 
tion (V 
tinued the case until Oct. 27 when the 
Commission announced that an order dis- 
posing of the case would be issued within 
a short time. 


Virginia Drought Loss 


Placed at 100 Million 


Relief Commission Presents 
Its Recommendations to 
Governor Pollard 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and feed for the livestock, and that} 
wherever desirable and advantageous | 
they purchase their supplies and sell | 
their crops through well-managed co- 
operatives. f 

8. That local bankers; cooperatives, | 
dealers, and merchants in the drought) 
area make a special effort to finance} 
farmers who are good credit risks and| 
have bankable paper to offer. 

4, That the United States Government, 
in accordance with precedents already 
established in other sections of the coun- | 
try, furnish credit to farmers who are | 
normally good credit risks, but who on) 
account of losses occasioned by the 
drought, can not get production credit. | 
Such credit should be furnished at a low| 
rate of interest and without the im-}| 
position of unnecessary red tape, which | 
would defeat in many: instances the pur- | 
pose of the loan, Such credit should} 
only be extended to farmers who farmed | 


' 


| 


system of farming next year. | 

5. That the Federal Government dur-’ 
ing the emergency contribute more; 
largely than in the past towards the 
salaries of county farm and home agents. | 
The local extension agents have ren- | 
dered a service of great value in this | 
emergency, and the drought committee | 
is convinced that such agents should | 
be employed in every county, but with- | 
out increasing the burden upon the locali- | 
ties, ! 


6. To even partially relieve the un-| 
employment existing presents a most’ 
difficult’ problem, Every individual and! 
every industry should employ every pos- 
sible person, We urge that counties, | 
cities, and the State prepare to do as| 
much public work as possible, and to! 
anticipate so far as can be done, the 
revenue to be received later in the year 
1931. One hundred counties in Virginia | 
will receive approximately $3,000,000 
from the State as their share of the 
gasoline tax. This sum could be antici- 
pated to advantage and employment fur- ' 
nished on county roads during the Winter 
months, 

_ We believe that the best means to re- 
lieve unemployment is to embark upon 
the largest possible program of road 
work. This work should not be confined 


to a few costly projects where machinery | 


is largely utilized, but should be dis- 
tributed generally over the State and 
on chéaper types of construction, and 
on such types of road as will use human 
labor to the greatest possible extent. 


Action by Congress Asked 


7. We specifically recommend that you 
as Governor of Virginia request the Pres- 
ident of the United States and our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to support a bill 
appropriating a generous additional‘sum 
from the Federal Government, and with 
the elimination of the existing restric- 
tions, applying this road fund to the 
improvement of roads so as to give’ em- 
ployment to the greatest number of peo- 
ple. We strongly favor the plan sug- 
gested by you to request the Congress | 
of the United States to make available | 
a drought relief appropriation for roads 
of $5,000,000 to each designated dought 
State and that said $5,000,000 be de- 
ducted from the normal appropriations 
made for roads from such States over a 
period of 10 years. 

8. We specifically recommend that as 
soon as possible the Virginia State 
aoeny epartment make decision as 
to the incorporation of the new roads | 
under the Porter-Rhodes Act. That work | 
on such roads be started just as soon 
as possible, so as to afford the widest 
possible employment. 

9. We further recommend that you 
use every effort you can by communica- 
tion with the President and our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to amend the 
Federal-aid road law so as to make 
available immediately the Federal aid 
now available on July 1, 1931, and known 
as the 1932 fiscal year road fund. 

10. We recommend that the local Red 
Cross chapters and other local charitable 
institutions make provision at once for 
cooperating with the National Red Cross, 
aud take care of those who can not obtain 
work and require the necessities of 
existence. 

Pulpwood Conditions 


11. The inability of many sections of 
the State to sell pulpwood has occasioned 
real hardship and distress. We recom- 
mend that you communicate with each of 
the normal ‘purchasers of such pulp- 
weed, stating the conditions and asking 
that pulpwood be purchased, or at least 
advances made so far as it is possible to 
use such material, The sale of the yale 
wood in many counties of Virginia would 
do much to relieve conditions and would 
enable the citizens of those communities 
to take care of themselves during the 
Winter months with little and perhaps 
no aid from other sources. 

12. We renew our recommendation to 
the Federal authorities that the wheat 
in the hands of the Farm Board, esti- 
mated at 60,000,000 bushels, be made 
available for feed and sold to the farm- 
ers in need of feed for livestock, at rea- 
sonable cost and, if necessary, on credit, 
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Cases Involving Insurance Decided 
By New Jersey Court of Appeals 


—*k 


* 


Fraudulent Misrepresentation by Life Policy Applicant; 
Cancellation of Taxicab Risk; Effect on Jury of Information 
About Defendant’s Insurance in Auto Case 


State of New Jersey: +the purpose of procuring and producing+ 


Trenton, Oct. 24. 


A number of cases involving insur- 
ance questions recently have been de- 
ided by the New Jersey Court of Errors 


ci 
and Appeals. Among the questions con- 


proof. This was denied by the trial 
court, which was sustained by the appel- 
late court on the ground that this was 
a matter within the former’s discretion. 


In the cases of Patterson v. Surpless 


U. S. Daily, 2826:6) and con-) 


| sidered were the effect of a fraudulent) and Patterson v. Miller, which were ac- 
| misrepresentation ‘in an application for/tions brought for personal injuries 
{life insurance where the policy issued | against the owner and operator of an 
, Was of a different type than that orig-| automobile, respectively, the Court of 
jinally applied for, whether a taxicab| Errors and Appeals held that a mistrial 
= insurance policy had been can-| should have been ordered when counsel 
celled before liability was incurred, the|for the plaintiff asked the jury if any 
|effect of information given the jury | of them were stockholders of the Stand- 
regarding the defendant's liability in-|arq Accident Insurance Co, Later in the 


that the agent was the agent of the 
plaintiff and not of the defendant. 

The proofs showed, according to the 
court, that the agent issued the de- 
fendant’s policies. He assisted the plain- 
tiff in making an inventory after the 
fire and led the plaintiff to believe that 
he was taking care of the loss as repre- 
sentative of the company. Acting on 
this assumption, the plaintiff did not 
file a proof of loss or inventory and 
after waiting for two years, was in- 
formed that the company did not recbg- 
nize any obligation to pay him on the 


policy. 


‘damages — Extra \expenses 


surance in an automobile accident case, | 
| whether the acts of a fire insurance 
| agent constituted waiver of certain policy 
| provisions, whether certain employment 
| was casual under the workmen’s com-| 
| pensation law, and the effect of a pro- 
| vision of the by-laws of a fraternal 
| society with respect to bringing suit 
|upon an insurance certificate. 


| 

The court held in the case of Locker} 
lw. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. that | 
a life insurance policy is voided if mis-| 
representations made in the application 
are material to the risk, even though 
a different policy is issued than the one 
applied for. The plaintiff had contended 
that the application was not the one 
on which the policy was issued, but the 
court ruled that the policy had been ac- 


| 


cepted by the insured and the applica- | 


tion became a part of it. 
Cancellation of Taxicab 
Liability Insurance 


The case relative to the cancellation | 


of a taxicab liability “insurance policy 
was that of Charlton et al. v. Jersey Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Co. Upon non- 
payment of a judgment obtained against 


|the owner of a taxicab for personal in- 


juries, the plaintiffs had sued the insur- 
ance company, it was pointed out in the 
opinion, on its policy issued under a 1926 
statute. The defendant insurer con- 
tended that this policy had been cancelled 
before liability was incurred. 


The statute and the policy required 


that notice of cancellation be filed at the | 


office of the State Commissioner of Mo- 
tor Vehicles and at the office of the 


|this year and who agree to a balanced! Municipal Clerk of Atlantic City, it was 


explained. During the trial the defen- 
dant stated that such notice had been 
filed with the Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner and asked for a continuance for 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures b: Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances, 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-33331. Compensation—Allowances—To- 
bacco, socks, cigarette papers, chewing gum. 
The furnishing of tobacco, cigarette pa-| 
pers, socks and chewing gum to fire fighters 
by the Indian Service is not authorized un- | 
less the cost thereof is deducted from their 
compensation, The vendor furnishing such | 
supplies to the Indian Service is not, how- | 
ever, chargeable with the duty of deter- 
mining whether the supplies are for sale 
or for free distribution and, when furnished 
upon order or requisition of preper official, 
is entitled to payment therefor, The ques- 
tion of recovering the cost of such supplies 
from the fire fighters to whom furnished 
is a matter for administrative adjustment. 
(Oct. 2, 1930,) 

A-33104. Contracts—Delays — Liquidated 
of delivery. 
Where liquidated mages have been de- 
ducted from the contract moneys due a 
eontractor and it is subsequently deter- 
mined that remission of a portion thereof 
is authorized, the contractor is entitled to 
receive such remitted amount, 

Where a contractor incurs demurrage and 
additional labor and cartage expenses, as a 
result of the Government’s change in the 
contract destination, of a shipment of ma- 
terial, without notice to the contractor or 
his consent to such change, the contractor 
is entitled to-reimbursement thereof. (Oct. 


18, 1980.) 


A-33471. Vouchers—Signature — Married 
women. Vouchers for rent of property in 
California held by the Government under 


a lease from the sole owner who was an | 


unmarried woman are required, after the 
woman’s marriage, to be headed 


lessor’s maiden name with her married 


name in parenthesis but may be signed by | 
(Oct. 3, 


claimant in her maiden name. 


1930.) 

A-33536, (S) Classification of civilian 
employes—Brookhart Salary Act-—Rein- 
statements and transfers. An employe in 
the departmental service on June 30, 1928, 
and July 3, 1980, in gradessaffected by the 


Hrookhart Salary Act, who was entitled to 


only one step increase in salary under the 
Welch Act, is entitled to an additional step 
or salary rate effective July 3, 1930, solely 
by reason of the provisions of the Brook- 
hart Salary Act, notwithstanding his resig- 
nation from one department and reinstate- 
ment in another, and in addition to any 
administrative promotion. received by 
between June 30, 1928, and July 3, 1930. 
Camp. Gen. 20. (Oct, 3, 1930.) / 
—— eee 
We further recommend that the Federal 
Government undertake to purchase for 
cash large quantities of feed and fer- 
tilizers and other necessities of the farm- 
ers’ existence. That during the period 


of this emergency such materials be fur-| 


nished at cost of handling to the farm- 
ers, and be paid for in cash by those 
able to pay cash, and on credit to those 
unable to pay, with due safeguards. The 
cost of such feeds and fertilizers, if 
made available in this way,. could be 
reatly reduced to the farmers without 
isturbing to any great extent the exist- 
ing machinery of distribution, and very 
substantial relief thereby given. We re- 
alize that the machinery is already es- 
tablished to distribute such fertilizer and 
feeds, and we have no desire to disturb 
such machinery, but believe the existin 
organization can be continued and sti 
enable reduced costs. * 


The court held that whether or not) 
the agent represented the company or) 
the assured was a matter for the jury; 
to decide. ! 

The employment of a workman, reg- | 
ularly engaged by a company to do some | 
painting on the house of an executive | 
of the company, the work to be paid for | 
by the latter, was held by the court| 
to be casual employment not covered 
by the New Jersey workmen’s compen- | 
sation law in the case of Forrester v. | 
Eckerson. Mr. Forrester, the employe, | 
was injured while working on the de-| 


trial Mr. Miller was asked whether he 
was insured and he answered in the neg- 
ative. On motion of the plaintiff’s coun- 
sel this answer was stricken out. Sub-| 
sequently the trial court refused to in- 
struct the jury to disregard any refer- 
ences to insurance as being irrelevant. 


Prejudicial Effects 
Upon Jurors Alleged 


In reversing judgments for the plain- 
tiff the court said: “To propound to the 
jurors a question as to their  stock- 
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Rate of Mortality | 
Declines in Cities 


|Highest Figure Recorded by 
Nashville, Department of 
Commerce Finds 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities with 
a total population of 35,000,000 for the | 
week ending Oct. 18, indicate a mor- | 
tality rate of 10.9 as against a rate of| 
11.7 for the corresponding week of last | 
year. The highest rate (21.6) appears | 
for Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest! 
| (5.7) for Waterbury, Conn. The highest | 
) infant mortality rate (235) appears for 
| Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest for Du- | 
|luth, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; Tacoma, | 
| Wash.; Utica, N. Y., and Yonkers, N. Y.,| 
| which report-d no infant mortality. | 
| The annual rate for 78 cities is 12.0) 
'for the 42 weeks of 1930, as against a| 
| rate of 12.8 for the corresponding weeks | 
| of 1929. ! 
| Note—-The rates published in this} 
| summary are based upon midyear popu- 


|lation estimates derived from the 1930! ? 


census. Cities whose population was | 
| found to be less than was indicated by | 
estimates heretofore used will therefore | 
appear as having a higher death rate! 
than usual, even though there may have) 
been no material increase in the actual | 


number of deaths. | 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Comptroller Cancels 


Order Given by Army 


could have had but one purpose and 
|effect, viz, to prejudice the jurors 


the case. It would at once instill in 
their minds the thought that the de- 
'fendant would ultimately not be called 
jupon to pay any verdict that the jury 
— ht render, but that this burden would 
a 
|had been paid to take the risk. The 
prejudicial effects of such an impression 
are obvious and can scarcely be mag- 
nified.” 

A new trial was ordered in the action 
against the operator. Mr. Miller, while 
in ~ action against Mr. Surpless the 
reversal was absolute because it had 
been shown that he was in Canada at 
the time of the accident and that Mr. 
Miller had taken the car out of the 
garage for his own business purposes 
without Mr, Surpless’ knowledge. 

In the case of Higgins v. Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Co. the insurer 


{ground that the plaintiff failed to bring 
{his action against the defendant com- 
pany within 12 months after the fire as 


holdings in the insurance company named : 


against the defendants in the trial of | 


upon an insurance company which | 


had requested a directed verdict on the} 





— 





| Applications for 


| wi 


rovided in the policy and that proof of | 
oss and inventory had not been filed} her husband had been illegally expelled 
within 60 days. It also was contended shortly before his death. 


\ broadcasting and, | 
reless licenses just received have been | mit to erect a new station to use 880 kc., 


fendant’s house under this arrangement. 
He brought suit, alleging negligence of 
the defendant, and obtined a verdict. 

Pointing out that employment not in 
connection with any business of the em- 
ployer is covered under the compen- 
sation act if the work is regular, peri- 
odie or recurring, the court held that 
in this case the plaintiff’s work was 
not regular, periodic or recurring. 

“The words, as used in this act,” said 
the court, “connote that employment is 
regular when it is steady and perma- 
nent for more than a single piece of 
work; recurring when the work is to be 
performed at some future time by the 
same party without further engagement; 
and periodic when the work is to be per- 
formed at stated intervals without fur- 
ther engagement.” 

In the case of Purcaro v. Grand Lodge 
of the State of New Jersey, Order Sons 
of Italy in America, the Court of Errors 
and Appeals upheld a provision in the 
by-laws of the society to the effect that 
in case of a refusal to pa 
fits the heirs should appeal to the grand 
council of the order before proceeding 
in the civil courts, The plaintiff had in- 
stituted suit without appealing to the 
tribunal of the order, contending that 


\Petitions for Broadcasting Permits 
Announced by Federal Commission | 


C. G. Elbe, Tulsa, Okla., construction per- 


|announced by the Federal Radio Com- 5? w., and unlimited hours, 


| mission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WBNY, Baruchrome Corporation, 1476 
Broadway, New York, request for authority 


to voluntarily assign construction permit 
to Pillar of Fire, F 


Cleveland, Ohio, modification of license to 
increase power from 1 kw. to 244 kw, day 
and 1 kw. night on 1,390 ke, 


stall new equipment. 

| WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply 
427 4th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., construction 
permit to change equipment and increase 


WHK, Radio Air Service Corporation, | 


| 


_ WJKS, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corpora~ 
tion, Gary, Ind., modification of license ap- 
plication amended to request full time on 
610 ke., instead of 4/7 time on 560 ke. 
WDGY, Dr. George W. Young, 5th and 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., mod- 
ification of license to move studio to the 


Oak Grove Hotel, 230 Oak Grove Avenue, | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Educational Broadcasting Corp., 1520 


WMBJ, The Rev. John W. Sproul, Wil-| Eighth Avenue, Oakland, Calif., construc- 


kingsburg, Pa., construction permit to ia | Soe permit to erect a new station 


(if 
OW is assigned to 740 kc., limited time) 


* House, | to use 930 ke., 1 kw., day and 500 w. night, 


and % time. 
W, E. Whitmore, Roswell, N. Mex., con- 


death bene- | 


power from 1 kw. to 2% kw. day and 1 kw. | struction permit to erect a new station to, 

night, | use 1,500 kc,, 100 w., and unlimited hours. 
KMAC, W. W. McAllister, St. Mary's Uni-| | Gillette Stanford, Chico, Calif., construc- 

versity, San Antonio, Tex., license to cover | tion permit to erect a new station to use 

construction permit issued Aug. 19, 1930, | 1,500 ke., 100 w., and daytime hours. 

to move transmitter and studio to 430, WHEC-WABO, Hickson Electric & Radio 

North St. Mary’s Street, San Antonio, Tex.,|Corp., 40 Franklin Street, Rochester, N. Y., 


(Mr. McCarl Says Lawn 
Mower Specifications Ex- 


cluded Bidders 


| Under a decision just handed down by | 
the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
the Department of War is required to| 
cancel an order placed by it with the 
Worthington Mower Company, for 15 
tractor-drawn lawn mowers for use in 
|mowing aviation fields, due to the. “ir- 
;regularity of the advertising,” according 
to the Comptroller General’s decision. 

A low bid of the Pennsylvania Lawn 
Mower Works, of Philadelphia, Pa., of 
| $952.75, was rejected by the Department, 
jthe decision discloses, in favor of a 
higher proposal of the Worthington 
Mower Company of $966 each. The 
mowers were ordered under a requisition 
of the contracting officer at Wright Field, 
| Dayton, Ohio. 





| Proposals were advertised for on Mar. 
/19, 1930, to be opened Apr. 15, setting 
forth specifications. Copies of the ad- 
vertisement were mailed to 36 manufac- 
turers or dealers, from which only 10 
proposals were received. The low pro- 
posal was rejected by the contracting of- 
ficer, according. to the decision, because, 
according to the contracting officer, “the 
equipment offered does not meet the re- 
quirements of the specifications.” 


Specifications Criticized 


“The situation has been brought 
about,” the Comptroller General declared 
in his decision, “through the action of 
the War Department in so drafting the 
specifications as to exclude, it is charged, 
all manufacturers of lawn mowers from 
competing in the delivery of this equip- 
ment except the orkinnten Mower 
Company, due to the fact that none of 
the other manufacturers have on their 
lawn mowers, or ,may place thereon, 
;some of the detailed equipment required 
by the specifications. Of course, if this 
be true, such advertising is farcical and 








unnecessary. However, before advertis- 
ing may be so eliminated, it must be 
shown as a fact that the needs of the 
Government are such that they cannot 
be reasonably met except by the single 
patented or proprietary product.” 

_ “The duty and responsibility of draft- 
ing specifications,” the decision contin- 
ued, “to meet the needs of the War De- 
partment for lawn mowers is upon the 
administrative officials of that Depart- 
mené. The needs must be something 


in the| 


him, | 
10 | 


and install new equipment, 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
permit application amended to omit request 
for unlimited time. Now requests only 
; change in equipment. 
|. East St. Louis Daily Journal Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill, construction permit applica- 
tion amended to request 900 ke. instead of 
640 ke. with 1 kw, 

KXA, American Radio Telephone Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., construction permit 
to change equipment, 
| KRSC, Radio Sales Corporation, Seattle, 
Wash., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio to the Washington Ath- 
letic Club, corner 6th and Union Streets, 
Seattle, and change equipment. 
| WBSO, Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., license to cover con- 


| 





| struction permit issued June 30, 1930, to| 


| moye studio and transmitter to Great Plains 


| from 250 w, to 500 w. 
Charles E. Meredith, Cawthorn Hotel, 
Mobile, Ala., construction permit to erect 


new station to use 1,210 ke., 100 w., un-| 


limited. 


{to cover construction permit issued Sept. 
26, 1930, to move studio and transmitter 
|to 440 North Virginia Street, Reno, Nev., 
change equipment and increase power from 
100 w. to 500 w. 

WBNY, Pillar of Fire, 400 East 139th 
Street, New York, modification of construc- 
tion permit to change transmitter and stu- 
dio location on construction permit from 
400 East 139th Street, New York, to Zare- 
phath, N. J. 

KDKA, Westinghouse Electric ,& Mfg, Co., 


80-day period, authorization granted Aug. 
19, to synchronize old and new transmitters 
to make a gradual transition from old to 
new location. \ 

WLAP, American Broadcasting Corpora- 
‘tion of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., modifica- 
tion of license to change frequency from 
1,200 ke. to 1,120 ke., and increase power 
ifrom 100 w. night and 250 w, day to 250 
w. day and night, 

WCAE, Kaufman & Baer Co., Gimbel 
Bros. Dept. Store, Pittsburgh, Pa., modifica- 
tion of license to change power from 500 w. 
with an additional 500 w. on experimental 
basis to 1 kw. 

John Megaldi Jr., 3160 Kensington Ave- 
|nue, Philadelphia, Pa, construction permit 


6 


50 w 


WEDH, 





Erie Dispatch Herald Broad- 


casting Corporation, Erie, Pa., construction | 
permit to move transmitter from Erie to | 


Summit Township, Pa., install new equip- 
ment, change frequency from 1,420 ke. to 
940 ke., 
1 kw. day and 500 w. night, unlimited. 

Thomas J. Reese, 426 Sixth Street, 
Parkersburg, 
to erect a new station to use 1,500 ke,, 50 
, and unlimited time. ; 
WBBZ, C. L, Carrell, Willow Springs 
Ranch, Highway 77, Okla., construction pee 
mit application amended to request 250 w. 
day experimentally and 100 w. night instead 
of 250 w. day and 100 w. night. 


| 


|W. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., request to extend for a} 


application amended to request 1,420 ke. | 
instead of 1,310 ke. and 250 w. instead of 


construction | 


| Avenue, Babson Park, Needham, Mass., in- | 
|stall new equipment and increase power | 





KOH, Jay Peters, Inc., Reno, Nev., license | 


| eations, Ine. 


request for authority to install automatic 
frequency control. 

WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting 
Corp., New York, N. Y., request for a re- 
newal of the special authorization granted 
July 29, 1930, to conduct special synchron- 


lization experiments with WHK on WABC- 


WBOQ’s frequency and power, 860 ke,, and 
500 w., between the hours of 12 midnight 


jand 6 a. m. 
York Broadcasting Company, York, Pa., ; 


construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 970 ke., 500 w., and daytime hours. 
Dothan’ Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
Dothan, Ala., construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,210 ke., 100 w., and 
unlimited hours, 
WWG, The Brownsville Herald Publish- 


jing Company, Brownsville, Tex., construc- 


tion permit to install a new transmitter. 
University of Idaho, college campus of 


, the State College of Washington, Pullman, 


Wash,, license to operate with KWSC’s 
transmitter on the same frequency as 


| KWSC, 1,220 ke., but with 2 kw. power,! 
}and hours from 6:30 to 9 p, m,. on Fri- 


days and Saturdays. 
Set for hearing: 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, New 
Brunswick, N. J., requests license to use 
transmitter now licensed to RCA Communi- 
Call letters WAZ. 


| contemplated by Radiomarine on mobile fre- 
| quencies as applied for, is supplemental to 





and increase power from 380 w. to} 


and in addition to the continued operation 
of same apparatus by RCA Communications, 
Inc., but during different periods of day. 
12,550, 6,500 ke., 80 kw. 

New Haven Broadcasting Co., New Haven, 
Conn,, requests construction permit, 1,420 
ke., 250 w., daytime. 

WQDX, Stevens Luke, Thomasville, Ga,, 
requests construction permit to change fre- 
quency from 1,210 ke. to 1,230 ke., increase 


| Power from 50 to 500 w., change equipment 


to 500 w. maximum and change location of 
studio locally in Thomasville, Ga. 

aoe Radio Broadcasting Corp., 
Falls, Ida 
to install new maximum 2-kw. equipment; 
change frequency from 1,820 to 550 ke.; 
increase power from 250 w, to 1 kw, day and 
1 kw. night and additional 1 kw. day power 

rovided no interference develops with 

OAC; also authority to change hours of 
operation from sharing with KID to shar- 
ing with KOAC, and to install automatic 
frequenc control. 

W2XBR, Baruchrome Corp., portable, New 
York, requests modification of license to 
change from experimental relay broadcast- 
ing to relay broadcasting. . 

Report of applications received (other 


Twin 


| than broadcasting) : 


REG and KKW, RCA Communications, 
Inc., Bolinas, Calif., construction permit 
for new transmitter on 15,445 ke., 11,950 
ke., 80 kw. 

KJM, Phillips Petroleum Co., near Bar- 


| tlesville, Okla., license to cover construc 
| tion permit for 168.9 ke., 5 kw. 


W. Va., construction permit | 


KJV, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 


|ica, Baytown, Tex., construction permit for 


installation of new equipment, 500, 418 kc., 
200 w., coastal service. 

W6XBA, Fox Film Corporation, aboard 
schooner “Metha Nelson,” renewal of ex- 
perimental license for 3,256 ke., 100 w. 

WSDD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Boston, 


The use| 


ho, requests @nstruction permit | 


more than a personal preference for 
some patented or proprietary product.” 
“The law was not complied with in this 
case, and there was no authority for the 
acceptance of the higher proposal,” the 
decision deffared. “According y, you are 
advised that the contract in this case 
with the Worthington Mower Company | 
should be cancelled because of the ir-| 
regularity of the advertisement, and any | 
need of the Government for lawn mow- 
ers should be fully and fairly stated in 
specifications and readvertised so as 
to permit full and free competition 
thereon.” 
nnn nnn 
Mass., construction permit for additional | 
transmitter on 5,600, 3,238, 278 kc., 250 to! 
350 w. and 15 w, on 278 ke, | 
_Aeronautical Radio, Inc., new construc- 
tion permit for 3,160 kce., 400 w., aeronau- 
teal and point-to-point aeronautical serv- | 
/arney Air Lines, NC-833-M, new license 
for aircraft on 3,106 kc., 50 w. | 
Varney Air Lines, NC-832-M, new license | 
for aircraft on 3,106 ke., 50 w. 
Varney Air Lines, NC-831-M, new 
for aircraft on 3,106 ke., 50 w. 
Varney Air Lines, NC-830-M, new 
|for aircraft on 3,106 ke., 50 w. 
Varney Air Lines, NC-10341, new 
|for aircraft on 8,106 ke., 50 w. 
| Varney Air Lines, NC-10340, new 
| for aircraft on 3,106 ke., 50 w. 
W2XCR, Jenkins Television Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J., renewal of visual broad- | 
casting license for 2,750-2,850 ke., 5 kw. 
WPDF, City of Flint Police Department, 
Flint, Mich., modification of license for | 
authorization to install automatic frequency | 


control. 
| Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Dallas, 
}new construction permit for 2,326, 


| 4,120, 6,260, 6,275, 12,210 ke., 150 w., 


license | 





license | 
license 


license | 





Tex., 
2,344, | 
point- 





|; to-point aeronautical. 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Jackson, Miss., | 
|new construction permit for 2,326, 2,344, 
4,120, 6,260, 6,275, 12,210 ke., 150 w., point- 
to-point aeronautical. | 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Burbank, Calif., 
[ay construction permit for 2,326, 2,344, 
4,120, 6,260, 6,275, 12,210 ke., 150 w,, pointe 
to-point aeronautical, | 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Burbank, Calif., 
new construction permit for 5,630, 3,484 | 
| ke,, 400 w., aeronautical and point-to-point. | 
| Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Indio, Calif., | 
| new construction permit for 5,630, 3,484 ke., 
| 400 w., aeronautical and point-to-point. 
| Aeronautical Radio, Inc., new construc- 
tion permit for 2,326, 2,344, 4,120, 6,260, 
6,275, 12,210 ke,, 150 w., point-to-point acre: | 
nautical. 
| WDI, Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., by 
Frank Schaut, receiver, Detroit, Mich., 
renewal of coastal license for 410, 148, 
425, 454, 165, 171, 4,116, 8,630 ke., 
w. 


| 
| _ WAM, Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., by ; 
|Frank X. Schaut, receiver, Detroit, Mich., | 
j renewal of coastal license for 410, 143, 
425, 454, 165, 171, 4,116, 8,630 ke. 1 kw. 
|. WDI, Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., by 
Frank X. Schaut, receiver, Buffalo, N. Y. 
renewal of marine relay license for 165 
171, 4,116, 8,630 ke,, 1 kw. 


‘Racket’ Victims 
Urged to Invoke’ 
Civie Protection 


Member of New York Su- 
preme Court Says Gang 


Government Thrives 
Upon Fears of Public 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ernment his avenger. Gang government 
will make some one pay. Gang govern-. 
ment does not give the “squealer” a jury 
trial. It merely takes him for a ride. 
We call these gangsters “racketeers.” \ 
What is a “racketeer?” Let me define 
the term in the language of one of the, 
groups that come before our courts. He 
said, ““‘When a man comes into your office 
and hangs up his hat and says, ‘Tm 
your partner,’ he is a ‘racketeer.*” That. 
is one kind of a “racketeer”—a man 
who makes an honest business man pa 
him through fear. The other “racketeer” 
is the one who conducts a forbidden busi- 
ness for profit, In the wake of the 
prohibition law we find a host of “kings,” 
great reaches of territory and untold 
gold. Every criminal in the country, 


|seems to dip his purse in the golden, 


stream whose fountain head is the law. 
The liquor racket seems to be the finan- 
cier of crime. The best of our society’ 
touch hands with the worst. In the night 
clubs and speakeasies the worst become 
the hosts of the best. Prohibition has’ 
furnished the occupation for the crimi- 
nal, given him his funds and the secret 


|or open sympathy of great segments of 


our people. 

As a city magistrate for seven years 
and as district attorney of the Bronx, I’ 
had a splendid opportunity to observe 
and act with the nolice department in 
New York. It never reached the peak of 
efficiency and effectiveness achieved in 
the last few years. The spirit of the 
New York police is magnificent. Gang 
government does not control it nor does: 
corruption make it the servant of crime. 
Man after man in blue has fallen before: 
the pistols of the gang. The war be- 
tween the two governments is always’ 
on, but the police have smashed gang’ 
after gang in its infancy. The problem 
of the police will never be solved if’ 
citizens dreading gang government pay 
the price of their fears instead of look- 
ing to their own civil government for 
protection. , 

_“Tyrannical” Laws Assailed : 

It is with this gang government that 
our police departments must contend. 
The murders, the massacres, the high- 
jackers, the rum runnerg will increase 
while the law lacks the sanction of 
public approval. We never intended that 
the police be the masters of the peo-, 
ple, yet prohibition has forced them to 
become the censors of the habits- of 
free citizens. We can hardly expect 
them to cope with gang governmeht 
while so large a portion of tle people 
oppose the law which gave rise to the’ 
power of the gangs. We must chan 
the law or change the people. The 
failures of the police are the failures 
of the pe. We have given them the. 
duty of making us obey a law which 
they can not make us obey. We blame. 
them for the evils arising from the law 
when we ourselves pay the bills of the 
gang. government, 

The Ten Commandments are the back- 
bone of all law. They are written in the 
hearts of men. Any law governing the. 
morals of the people which is not fecal 
upon one of those Commandments is. 
merely written on the statute books. 
There it will stand until the force of 
government spends and wastes itself in 
the vain effort to write it by fear on the 
hearts of its citizens, i 

The problem of crime preventfon in 
America will never be solved as long as 
law itself is tyrannical. Such laws nat- 
urally link the man who loves liberty, 
with the man who breaks the law for 
profit, It makes partners of the best and. 
the worst, degrading civil government, 
breeding disrespect for law, crippling. 
and distorting the functions of the po-: 
lice and giving gang government its op-° 
portunity, its immunity and its market, 


Prison and Welfare 


Equal School Cost 


Iowa Spends Almost as Much ag’ 
Upon Education 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Oct. 24. 


Towa penal and welfare institutions 
cost the State almost as much during 
the biennium ending June 30 last, as her 
educational institutions, State Auditor J, 
W. Long, stated orally in making public 
statistics on the biennium recently. 

The State expended from the general 
revenue during the two-year period,’ 
$33,692,023, Mr, Long said. 

Twelve million dollars went to the 
support of the penal and welfare insti- 
tutions; $13,500,000 went to State edu- 
cational institutions and more than’ 
$8,000,000 was expended by the various 
State departments. 

Aside from this general revenue ex- . 
penditure, the State administered various _ 
tryst funds totaling approximately $47,-. 
500,000. The chief expenditure from the 
trust funds was $44,593,373 from the 
primary road fund, the Auditor reported. 


Life Presidents to Hear 
Indiana Insurance Chief 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Ost, 24. 4 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Clarence C, Wysong, who is president of * 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, will address the annual , 
meeting of the Association of Life In- , 
surance Presidents to be hled in New,, 
York Dec. 11 and 12. 

In keeping with the general theme of 
the meeting, “Building National Reserves | 
for Human Needs,” Mr. Weems will 
speak on “Reserves Built Through Supery’* 
vision,” i 
bier aerial : 

SPECIAL NOTICE a 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THe 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., Oetober 18, 19 * 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 p. m., November 10, 1930, for the construgr 
tion of granite terraces, balustrades and ape 
proaches, Senate Office Building, Delaware Ave= — 


nue and C Street, Washington, D. C, On ome 
after October 24, 1980, drawings and speci, ¥ 


tions, not exceeding three sets, may o 
tained at the Office of the Architect © 

Capitol, in the Glecration of mle Architect. ia BY 
any satisfactory general contractor, | 2 
of Ypwenty Dollars ($20.00) will be required tor | 
each set of drawings and specifications, . 
sure their return in good condition, 

therefor to be made yable te the order 
David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, 


® 
: 
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Railroads 


Validity of Law 
Of Nebraska on 
’ Crossings Argued 


Decisions Made by Supreme 
Court on Petitions Seek-| 


ing Review of Railroad 
Litigation 


The Supreme Court of the United 


States, Oct. 23, heard oral arguments |that such increased cooperation between | 


in the case of Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha Railway Co. v. Hom- 
berg, No. 1, in which is contested the 
validity of a Nebraska statute requiring 
railroads to construct private crossings 
wherever a farmer owns land on both 
sides of the right of way. 

According to Wymer Dressler, coun- 
sel for the railroad company, plaintiff 
in error, there had been a crossing 
erected for the defendant in error, which 
vhad been in existence for a number of 
years. He asked to have an_under- 
ground passage constructed and the State 
railway eommission so ordered. The 
order was upheld by the State Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Dressler contended that the order 
was invalid as a taking of property by 
the State for a private and not a public 
purpose. He also declared that the 
statute bore no reasonable 


interests. 

Mr. Justice Holmes asked whether the 
statute was in effect at the time the 
railroad’s property had been condemned 
for its use and he was assured that it 
was. Subsequently Mr. Justice Holmes 
declared that he could see no need of the 
State resorting to its police power to 
order the new crossing when the power 
had been reserved to it by reason of the 
statute being in existence at the time 
of the railroad company’s charter. 

Hugh LaMaster, Assistant Attorney 
General of Nebraska, for the defendant 
in error, declared that the order of the 
Commission was reasonable, whether 
based upon the police power or any other 
There was sufficient ground for 
it, in the possibility of further cultivation 
of land which would result from the pro- 
posed crossing. 

It was denied that the order took 
property without due process of law or 
that impaired the obligation of the con- 
tract of the company in the acquisition 
of its right of way. 

Case on Injury to Passenger 

Review of a case questioning the lia- 
bility of a railroad company for in- 
juries sustained by passenger, resulting 
from an alleged defective switch used 
for the benefit of another railroad and 
made mandatory by statute, was granted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Oct. 20. The proposition 
arose in the case of Southern Railway 
Co. v. Hussey, No. 342, the review be- 
ing granted by the court’s action upon 
a petition for a writ of certiorari. 

The petition states the following in- 
formation relative to the issue: 

The passenger’s injuries were re- 
ceived in a collision occuring in Indiana 
between a train of the petitioner and 
one of the Evansville, Indianapolis & 
Terre Haute Railroad Company, with- 
out fault on the petitioner’s part caused 
(as alleged) by the negligence of the 
employes of the Evansville Company in 
failing to close a switch. 

The switch formed a connection be- 
tween the track of the Southern Com- 
pany and that of the Evansville Com- 
pany. It was installed, owned, controlled 
and operated by and for the benefit of 
this latter company, under compulsion 
of an Indiana statute which made it man- 
datory upon the petitioner to permit its 
construction. 

The trial court returned a verdict in 
the respondent’s favor for $20,000 which 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit upheld saying, “The duty 


-of the appellant towards its passengers 


was to use the highet degree of care to 
keep that switch safe for the transporta- 
tion of such passengers over it. Neither 
as to the maintenance nor as to the use 
of that switch can the appellant avoid 
this duty of care. It can not delegate the 
duty of maintaining a proper switch ap- 
pliance so as to lessen its duty in that 
regard. Equally, it can not delegate the 
operation 
lessen its duty.” (42 Fed. (2d) 70.) 
Station Trackage as ‘Extension.’ 

A petition asking the Supreme Court 
‘of the United States to decide whether 
the renewal and expansion of an existing 
freight station and necessary tracks is an 
extension of a line of railroad within the 


meaning of section 1, par. 18, of the In- | 


terstate Commerce Act, as amended by 
the Transportation Act of 1920, was de- 
nied by the Court on Oct. 20. The case 
was that of Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co., No. 326. 

Section 1, paragraph 18 of the act re- 
ferred to requires that any railroad must 
secure a certificate of present or future 
convenience and necessity befor under- 
taking any extension of its “line of rail- 
road.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit ruled that it was neces- 
sary for the Missouri Pacific to obtain a 
certificate from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before undertaking its proj- 
ect for the change in its freight facilities 
at Little Rock. 41 Fed. (2d) 188.) 

Liability for Damaged Shipment 


The Supreme Court of the 
States, Oct. 20, declined to review 


Parish of Orleans, La., 


No. 409. 


The lower court affirmed a judgment 
against the railroad for damages to the 
shipment of perishables, such judgment 
being predicated upon the proposition 
that even if the defendant had “proven 
itself to be free from fault and negili-; 
gence, but has failed te prove the rea- 
son why the lettuce deteriorated or de- 


cayed” it must be held liable. 
593.) 
the carrier an insurer of such shipments 


(126 So 


Building Increases in Illinois 
The valuation of building permits for 


September in Illinois increased about 37 
percent, in contrast to an average sea- 
sonal decline of about 10 per cent for 
(Illinois De- 
partment of Labor and Industrial Com- 


the month in past years. 


mission.) 


of that appliance so as to} 


United | 
a 
case from the Court of Appeals for the 
involving the 
question of whether a common carrier | 
which has allegedly complied with the 
shipping instructions of a bill of lading 
may nevertheless be held liable for the 
unexplained damage to freight shipped. 
The case was that of Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad v. John Bonura & Co., 


2610) 


‘Better Mail Service 


Asked for Colleges 


s 


Shifting Population of Educa- 


| tional Centers Is Described 
As Problem 


Closer cooperation between postmas- 
|ters in college towns and authorities of 
the colleges is urged by the Post Office 
Department in the interest of increasing 
| the efficiency of the service in such towns 
jusually characterized by a more or less 
shifting population, accdrding to mate- 
|rial in the files of the Department. 

| It is pointed out by the Department 


| 


the authorities will result in better serv- 
ice and less criticism and complaint. 

Further information obtained from the 
files of the Department follows: 


Postmasters of certain college towns 
have, through the cooperation of the of- 
fice of the registrar of the college, 
adopted a very effective method of ob- 
taining the correct address of all stu- 
dents at the beginning of the college 
year and of keeping such addresses cor- 
|rected and up to date throughout the 
year. 


| Cards for the purpose, supplied by the 


| postmaster, are furnished -the registrar’s | 


\office, and at the time of registering for 
‘school each student is required to fill 
‘out a card with his name and _ address. 

| In addition, the postmasters have pre- 
|pared and mailed to each student a mim- 


relation jeographed letter stressing the impor- | at their plants declined slightly, the De- | 
to the police power of the State, being/tance of notifying the post office every; partment said. 
directed to private rather than public| time there is a change of address, and! natural gasoline at the producing plants 


‘giving other general information. 


‘Missouri Pacifie 


Case Is Reopened 


See to Hear Further 


Argument on Certain 
Phases of Unification Plan 


| 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad’s pro- 
iposal to lease approximately 20 sub- 
sidiary companies for the purpose of 
bringing the several companies into a 
more unified system has been reopened 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
,tor reargument solely in connection with 
the maintenance of existing foutes, and 
the general offices and shops of the In- 
| ternational-Great Northern Railroad at 
Palestine, Tex., it was announced Oet. 24 
by order in Finance Docket No. 7470. 


The Commission’s action in reopening 
jthe proceedings for further argument 
on the two points involved resulted from 
petitions filed by the Kansas City South- 
ern; the Texarkana & Fort Smith; the! 
| Missouri-Kansas-Texas; and the Bur- 
|lington-Rock Island railroads, and by 
; Anderson County and the City of Pales- 
tine, Tex., urging reargument of the 
| matter. 


In its report and order in the case the 
| Commission approved the proposed 
| grouping, but withheld its order pending 
|the filing of a supplemental plan look- 
;ing toward the inclusion of certain short 
| line properties in the unified system. No 
condition was imposed as to the mainte- 
jnance of existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce, and it was to cause 
such a condition to be imposed that the 
various railroads in, the territory peti- 
tioned the Commission for reargument. 


‘Two Gulf Cargo Lines 
To Retain Present Names 


_ Continuance of the names “Dixie U. 
|K. Line,” and “Dixie Mediterranean 
Line,” for the two recently reorganized 
Gulf cargo services, has just been au- 
thorized by the United States Shipping 
Board. 


_ The former service, operating between 
Gulf ports of the United States, and 
Great Britain, is a consolidation of all 
the Shipping Board freight lines operat- 
ing in this general trade route. A lump 
|Sum operating agreement covering this 
line already has been drawn up and 
Signed with the Dixie Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., of New Orleans. 

The Dixie Mediterranean Line is a 
service plying between Western Gulf 
ports of the United States and Eastern 
|ports of the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
|made up of two former lines operated 
in the Mediterranean. A 
|agreement for this service now is in 
| Process of negotiation. 
| 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission | 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public complaints filed 
| with it in rate cases, which are summar- 
|ized as follows: 


No. 23718, Sub. 1.-—Lang Transportation 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif., v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Unjust 
and unreasonable rate on carload ship- 
ment of gasoline-engine-propelled passenger 
street car, Kent, Ohio, to Los Angeles, in 
}excess of joint rates i 
maintained between same points on other 
'classes of cars. 


No. 23915.—White Eagle Oil Corporation | 


’ 


Kansas City, Mo., v. 
& Santa Fe Railway. 
on shipments of petroleum products from 
refineries at North Fort Worth, Augusta 
and Topeka, Kans., and from other points 
in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
to Springfield, Sanborn and New UtIm, 
Minn., to the extent they exceed rates es- 
tablished by the Commission under White 
|Eagle Oil & Refining Company v. A. T. & 
|S. F. Ry. Co, et al. Docket No. 19530, 163 
if, ©. C. 16 

No. 23916.—Apache Powder Company, 
Benson and Curtiss, Ariz., v. The Atchison. 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Unjust and 


The Atchison, Topek 


ure and refusal to establish joint through 
rates on ground peanut hulls, carload, from 
Hugo and Durant, Okla., and Dublin, Tex., 
to Curtiss, Ariz. 

_No, 23917.—The W. O. Anderson Commis- 
|sion Company, Topeka, Kans., v. Arkansas 
| & Louisiana Missouri Railway. Unjust and 
-|Unreasonable rates on shipments of ba- 


This, it was claimed, is to hold|nanas, from Gulfport and Mobile, Ala., New 


.| Orleans, Galveston, Laredo, Eagle Pass, 
Brownsville and El Past, to Hays and Nor- 
ton, Kans. 

No. 2@818.—Bonlee & Western Railway 

-| Company, Greensboro, N. C., vy, Atlantic 

& Yadkin Railway. Against class rates and 

rates on grain and grain 


and to points on the Bonlee & Western 


territory. 
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Aviation 


Found to Establish New 


* 


Postal Service 


Natural Gasoline Production in Year 


High Record 


* 


Increase Nearly Twice as Large as Percentage Expansion in 
Crude Oil Production, Since Much of Oil Produced During 
Period Was From Deep Sands 


Production of natural gasoline set a+held by the manufacturers at 
new high record last year, and the out-| plants showed a small decline. 
| put of crude oil for the first time ex- 
ceeded. 1,000,000,000 barrels, the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, has 
| just stated. 
: The percentage of increase in natural 
| gasoline was nearly twice as large as 
the percentage increase in crude oil, the 
| Department said. This is accounted for 
‘by the fact that much of the oil produced 
| was from deep sands and its gas-oil ra- 
| tio was high. 
|_. Another factor which stimulated gaso- 
| line production was the rapid growth of 
| natural gas utilization, according to the 
| Department. The gas is treated to ob- 
tain natural gasoline before it is sent 
into the pipe lines. Several large inter- 
| state gas lines were completed last year, 
and the number of consumers gained ma- 
 terially. 

Despite the gain in output, stocks 01 
natural gasoline held by manufacturers 


gasoline. 


in the technique of blending natural gas- 


1929, 


Considerable has beer heard in recent 
years of the advisability of constructing 
storage facilities for natural gasoline for 
utilization in times of overproduction. 
The fact that the high point in stock 
accumulation in 1929, 58,400,000 gallons 
on May 31, was considerably above the 
1928 high, 35,400,000 gallons on March 
31, would indicate that there has been 
some expansion in natural-gasoline stor- 
age facilities at the plants. 


The value per gallon of 


their 
This in- | 
dicates that the rapidly increasing out- | I I 
put was readily absorbed by refiners, a| ural gasoline that has superior handling 
situation that resulted more from the! qualities and can be shipped in bulk, a 
fact that the market was essentially a 
buyer’s market than from a desire on 
the part of refiners to use more natural} portant source of revenue. 
However, it is probable that} 
the’ small independent refiners, which| per 1,000 cubic feet of gas treated fell 
comprise an important outlet for the nat-| from 1.23 gallons in 1928 to 1.14 gallons 
ural gasoline departments of the major| in 1929. This marks the first decline in 
refining companies, made some progress | average yield since 1924. 


¢stabilization. Stabilizing yields three 
main benefits to the manufacturer, 
namely, a more uniform product, a nat- 


| by-product, liquefied petroleum gas, 
| which is rapidly becoming a very im- 


The average yield of natural gasoline 


All three of 
| the leading producing States showed a 


oline with the straight-run product in| decline in yield in 1929; California fell 


|from 1.54 to 1.386 gallons; Oklahoma, 
| from 2.25 to 2.15, and Texas, from 1.05 
| to .87. The lowest yields reported were 
jin Ohio and Kentucky, both Eastern 
States; the highest, 2.87, was credited 
to Arkansas, 


Fewer Plants Use 


Charcoal Process 

Further declines in number of plants 
using the compression and charcoal 
| processes were noted in 1929. On the 


| was the lowest on record. 

| The statement, issued by the Depart- 
|ment, follows in full text: 

‘New Record Set 


By 1929 Production 


_ The natural-gasoline industry, noted 
for its rapid growth, again established a 


The natural gasoline produced in 1929 | other hand, the number of plants using | 
had a total value at the plants of $158,-|the absorption process, or combination 
410,000 which, while the highest total |of the absorption process with the com- 
ever recorded, represents an average | pression or charcoal processes, again 
value per gallon of only 7.1 cents, the|increased. The decline in number of 
lowest ever recorded. This figure agrees | compression plants during | 1929 was 
closely with the average spot price for | much less than in 1928, indicating that 
|Grade A, Oklahoma natural gasoline, | most of the small inefficient plants were) 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONtY Are Presenrep Herem, BEING 
PustisHen WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Shipping 


Airships to Join 


| 


‘Dirigibles and Blimps Expected) 


To Make Flights in Observ- 


| 
ance of Event | 


No general arrangements for an aerial 
display have been made for the observ- 
ance of “Navy Day,” Oct. 27, the De- 
partment of the Navy announced Oct. 24, 
but the dirigible “Los Angeles” and three 
nonrigid airships based at Lakehurst, 
N. J., have been ordered to fly over sec- 
tions of the Atlantic coast. 

Airplane participation in the country- 
wide observance has been left to the dis- 
cretion of district commandants, the 
| Secretary’s committee said. It is likely, 


/rious nav 
' exhibitions, it was pointed out. 

| The “Los Angeles” is scheduled to fly 
|to Washington, C., the Department 
said, but the definite itinerary for the 
| three nonrigid ships depends on whether 
the “J-3” is placed in commission in time 
|to fly its schedule. \ 
| The “J-3” is listed to fly over New 
‘York and New Jersey, but if unable to 
make the trip will be replaced by the 
metal-clad ship “ZMC-2.” The metal- 
clad, if it does not take over the “J-3’s” 
flight, will accompany the “Los Angeles” 
|to Washington. The “J-4” is scheduled 
|to make a trip along Long Island Sound 
;and Connecticut, while the metal-clad’s 
jroute covers Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
| Maryland, the District of Columbia, and 
Virginia. All airships will depart from! 
Lakehurst at 8 a. m. 





Lighterage Hearing 
To Resume in Boston 


| however, that squadrons from the va-| 
al air stations will put on local! 


{Fabre Line: 


new record for output in 1929, when a/ which was 7.05 cents per gallon in 1929. 
total of 2,233,688,000 gallons was pro- Spot prices were at their highest at the 
duced, according to statistics’ compiled! beginning of the year but soon fell as 
iby G, R. Hopkins of the United States | production increased rapidly. The lowest 
|Bureau of Mines, Department of Com-!spot prices recorded were just above 6 


lump-sum | 


contemporaneously | 


ai 
Unreasonable rates | 


unreasonable rates because of alleged fail- | 


products from | 


| Railroad as ‘unjust, unreasonable and un- 
duly discriminatory against Bonlee and in 
favor of other points in the same general 


merce. This output represents an in- 
crease of 23 per cent over 1928, as com- 
pared with an increase of 11 per cent in 
1928 over 1927 and an annual increase for 
the past 10 years of 21 per cent. This 
record-breaking output of natural gaso- 
line in 1929 was closely related to the 
| material increase in crude production. In 
| 1929 crude oil production for the first 
| time exceeded 1,000,000,000 barrels; the 
|total of 1,007,323,000 barrels of crude 
produced represented an increase of 12 
per cent over 1928. While this increase 
was considerably below the increase in 
natural-gasoline production given above, 
} it should be noted that much of the flush 
crude production secured in 1929 came 
from deep sands in which gas-oil ratio 
was high. Furthermore, there was a pro- 
nounced tendency to erect larger plants 
and, while the recovery per thousand 


|cubie feet of gas treated was below the} 


average, the large quantity of gas put 
through the plants had a material effect 
on the total output for the year. 

| Another stimulating factor in natural 
gasoline production in 1929 was the 
rapid growth in the utilization of natu- 
‘ral gas. The year marked the comple- 
tion of several large interstate pipe 
lines and the number of natural gas 
consumers gained materially. The total 
'consumption increased 22 per cent and, 
since practically all of the gas piped 
is treated for natural gasoline before 
it is turned into the lines, the produc- 
tion of the latter increased proportion- 
ately. 

Refiners, the chief users of natural 
‘gasoline, utilized 1,851,360,000 gallons of 
|natural gasoline in blends in 1929. This 

represents an increase of 32 per cent 
over 1928. This material increase in the 
utilization of natural gasoline in 1929, 
in conjunction with a much smaller gain 
in gasoline output (15 per cent) raised 
ithe ratio of natural gasoline utilized to 
‘the total gasoline production from ‘9.3 
| per eent in 1928 to 10.7 per cent in 1929. 
; In spite of the material gain in out- 
‘put in 1929, stocks of natural gasoline 


cents per gallon, probably just above 
|the cost of production; the lowest price 
| recorded in 1928 was 4.13 cents per gal- 
lon. Thus 1929 was a year of low prices, 
‘with no extreme fluctuations, as con- 
| trasted with 1928, when prices more shan 
doubled over a period of less than four 
' months. 


| California Output 
‘Increased Rapidly 
! Production: in California in 1929 


|amounted to 840,325,000 gallons, an in- 
lcrease over 1928 of 44 per cent. By 


dismantled during or before 1928. 
The number of plants using the com- 
pression process during 1929 totaled 
442 as against 620 plants using the 
absorption process. On the basis of pro- 


duction, the relative importance of the | 


| absorption method was more pronounced 
lin 1929; the total production at the 
'compression plants was only 258,937,- 
{000 gallons as compared with a total 
production of 1,950,150,000 gallons at 


| plants using the absorption and combi-! 


nation processes. 


Plants using the charcoal process de- 
clined in number in 1929 but registered 
|a small increase in total output. Char- 
coal plants are centered chiefly in West 
Virginia. . 

During 1929 natural gasoline was pro- 


Adjournment Is Taken Until 
Dec. 1 in New Jersey Rate} 
Proceeding 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Emil J. 
| Bauer, lighterage expert of the Erie and 
|other railroad lines, testified today in 
|the New Jersey freight rate case hear- 
|ing before Examiner Earl M. Steer of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
| Newark, regarding the distances covered 
between free lighterage points in New 
York Harbor. 


Strenuous objection to this line of 
| testimony as irrelevant and immaterial 
was made by special counsels repre- 
senting New York interests but the 





virtue of this material gain, that State! duced in 161 counties in 16 States, and| testimony was permitted to go on the 


became for the first time the leading 
producing State. 


|also in Alaska. This compares with 151 


Both Oklahoma and | producing counties in 1928. Los Angeles | 


| record. 
The hearing was adjourned until Dec. 


Texas, which rank second and third, re-! County, Calif., in which are located | 1, when it will be resumed in Boston. 


spectively, reported gains in output in|such_ prolific producing areas as Long | 
/1929 and, with California, produced 87| Beach, Santa Fe Springs, Seal Beach and | ,}, 


;per cent of the total output. The in- 
crease in California came largely from 
the Santa Fe Springs field where rapid 


| drilling of deep sands made large quan- | 


tities of gas available for treating. The 
| gain in Oklahoma followed the active 
|development of the Seminole district, 
| while that in Texas was an aftermath of 
|the growing demand for Panhandle gas 
‘as fuel. 

The rapid increase in production in 
California and the resultant surplus sup- 
|ply were the chief causes behind the in- 
auguration of extensive coastwise move- 
ments through the Panama Canal to At- 
lantic and Gulf ports in the United 
States. Such shipments to the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1929 amounted to 30,786,000 
gallons; to Gulf ports 12,054,000 gallons. 
Exports of natural gasoline, comprising 
tanker shipments and tank-car deliveries 
| to Canada, undoubtedly increased in 1929. 
sition in 1929 by increasing the produc- 
tion of stabilized natural gasoline and 
through the development of by-products. 
These two go hand in hand because the 
principal by-product is liquefied gas, or 
propane and butane removed from the 
‘raw natural gasoline in the process of 


‘Dornier ‘DO-X’, After Atlantic Flight, 


Will Be Subject 


| Assistant Secretar 
Be Welcome But 


' Entrance and operation in this coun- 
try of the German flying boat, the Dor- 
;nier DO-X, will be subject to provisions 
j}of the Air Commerce Act and regula- 
tions of the customs, it was stated orally 

Oct. 24 by the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young. 

“We are glad to know the DO-X is 
‘still planning to make the trip,” Col. 
Young stated. “The Department will 
| maintain its stand under the responsi- 
| bilities imposed by the Air Commerce 
| Act, however.” 
| No aircraft may engage in interstate 
commerce under provisions of the Air 
‘Commerce Act, the Aeronautics Branch 
pointed out, no foreign plane may be 
| registered with the Department. There 
|is no reciprocal agreement in operation 
with Germany, it was explained, and con- 
sequently the DO-X will not be allowed 
to engage in commercial operations while 
in this country. The giant 12-motored 
ship can fly over American territory for 
exhibition purposes, the Aeronautics 
| Branch said. 

Collectors of customs at various ports 
of entry on the Atlantic coast have been 
authorized by the Bureau of Customs 
,to admit the ship. 
viously announc&i that entry of the 
German craft would be subject to usual 
regulations and that provisions of the 
tariff bill would be applied should the 
ship be admitted for ultimate sale. (De- 
oo were printed in the issue of Aug. 

Under section 6 of the Air Commerce 
Act, the Secretary of Commerce may, 
“if a foreign nation grants a similar 
privilege in 
| United States,” authorize a foriegn air- 


The Bureau pre- | 


respect of aircraft of the| 


to Federal Air Rules 


y of Commerce Says Flying Boat Will 


Law Must Be Met 


| The craft might be brought in for ex- 
hibition purposes under bond as_pro- 
vided by the customs regulations, it was 


explained, but if taken over by Amer- | 


ican representatives of the Dornier Co. 


for local use or sale it would be sub-} 


ject to tariff. 

While winds may provide some diffi- 
culty, weather conditions for the trans- 
atlantic flight at the present season 
should continue favorable, pilot charts 
of the upper air prepared by the Hydro- 
| graphic Office, Department of the Navy, 
show. Ideal weather, data supplied with 
the maps show, existed some weeks ago, 
however. 

The Azores-Bermuda route is shown 
to pass through regions where west and 
southwesterly winds are strong, and the 
map readings indicate that strong head- 
winds might be expected. The 


| The industry improved its economic po- | 


route | 


Huntington Beach, again easily ranked 
| 
| (Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


‘Air Lines Prepare 
| For Winter Service 


| 
' 


| Maintenance of Schedules 
With Better Success Than 
Last Year Expected 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| lines. Service can be resumed more rap- 
idly after a temporary interruption, 
| however, since the necessity for clearing 
| roads and switches does not occur. 
Caretakers are on duty 24 hours at 
i Department of Commerce intermediate 
j fields dotting the regular official air- 
| ways, while transport operators maintain 
| forces at terminals to keep field facilities 
| in operation. 
| Landing areas on departmental fields 
are not cleared after snowstorms, but 
all marking signs, runway indicators, and 
similar other guides to aviation are kept 
clean. ‘ Lights are in operation whenever 
visibility is poor. 

Skiis are substituted for landing 
wheels on planes operated in areas where 
snow covers the ground for long periods, 
but many regular operators do not make 
this change in the landing gear because 
of the variety of weather conditions ex- 

| perienced on long runs. 

| More attention is being paid at pres- 
ent to the provision of comfortable cabins 
and practically every transport line has 
| well-heated and well-ventilated space for 
both passengers and crews. Even open- 
|cockpit mail planes are equipped with 
|exhaust heaters which make operation 
comfortable. 

More scheduled flights are carried 
through in August than in any other 
{month of the year, the Statistics and 
| Distribution Division said, and Decem- 


| ber, January, and February seem to be. 


|the poorest months for maintaining 
| service. 

| An analysis of the maintenance of 
service on seven of the extensive trans- 
|port lines, providing service in practi- 
cally all sections of the country, shows 
that bad weather interfered with op- 


|erations in the three Winter months to 


such an extent that only 75 per cent} 


lof the “trips possible” were flown. 


also passes through sections where there| March, 91 per cent in April, 93 per cent 


are as many as 10 stormy days a month,| in May and showed a steady rise to the! 


but the route should be relatively: free 
from fog. 


The DO-X has been supplied with of-| 


| August average of 99 per cent, the 
| transport operators’ records show. 


The analysis included records sub- 


ficial pilot charts of the upper air and! mitted by Western Air Express, National 
hydrographic maps covering all possible| Air Transport, Varney, Northwest Air- 


graphic Office said. 


Monthly 


routes over the Atlantic, the Hydro-| ways, Texas ‘Air Transport, Eastern Air | 


Transport, and Boeing. 


Statements 


of ; 
| Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


|plane duly registered under the laws of | 


a foreign country to be navigated 


|trastate air commerce.” 


ley-Smoot tariff bill. 


re: 


Duty on a plane of this character is 
|30 per cent ad valorem under the Haw- | 
The valuation of | 
the plane has not been reported to the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce or the Bureau of Customs. 


in 
|the United States and exempt it from| Freight revenue 
the provisions of the Air Commerce Act. 
Such exemption, the act specifies, does} Total oper. rev. ey 

not apply to the normal Air Traffic Rules| Maintenance of way .... 
| governing methods of operation and the | Maintenance of “equipment 
| act specifies, also, that “no foreign air-| Transportation expenses 

craft shall engage in interstate or in- 


| Passenger revenue .... . 
1 
1 
3 


Total expenses incl. other 

Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 

Net after taxes, etc. 

Net after rents - 

Aver. miles operated ..........++++ 
Operating ratio ...... 


seer eeeeeree 


\. 


} 


4, 
,922,923 
,089,092 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Lehigh Valley Ry. 
September Nine Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
084,963 5,644,537 37,874,435 
454,605 579,810 4,355,080 
6,740j;783 45,924,661 
594,862 4,499,125 
1,290,819 10,012,010 
2,372,495 19,135,783 
4,580,819 36,489,769 
2,159,964 9,434,892 
427,905 2,622,207 

369 10,828 
1,731,690 6,801,857 
1,619,319 5,886,692 
1,361.75 1,361.75 

68.0 719.5 


589,278 


971,590 
956,871 
966,052 
242,513 

99 
728,440 
603,054 
1,361.75 


80.4 74.4 


The average climbed to 87 per cent in| 


44,430,668 
5,002,908 
53,878,212, 
4,700,412 
11,275,043 
21,179,410 
40,087,518 : 
13,790,694 | missed ; 
2,932,031 | Terminal Railway Company is not conform- 
3'566 | ing to the provisions of section 6 of the 
10,855,097 | or of our tariff rules and regulations 


9,701,969 
1,361.75 


At the hearing on Oct. 23 charging 
| that testimony introduced by the State 
\of New Jersey in its complaint against 
New York in the harbor lighterage case 
constituted “a plain undisguised appeal 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| to exercise powers which it does not 
and cannot possess,” counsel for New 
| York interests, which are defending the 
present rate schedules treating New 
York harbor as a freight unit, today pre- 
sented a protest at the hearing in New- 
ark. _The protests were overruled and 
the testimony continued. 


| Robert A. Lesher, consulting engineer 
| formerly connected with the Port Au- 
thority, was under cross-examination 
; when Thomas J. Healy, former member 
{of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
|and counsel for the 45 railroads defend- 
ant in the lighterage case, moved to 
strike out all of his testimony as irrele- 
vant. 

| Mr. Healy charged that there is no 
connection between the rail freight-rate 


structure and details of handling of | 


freight in New York harbor, and asked 
| the examiner to confine the taking of 
| testimony to points involved in the pres- 
{ent case and which fall under the juris- 
| diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission. 

| Edwin F. Morgan, statistician and ac- 
countant, testified Oct. 22 at the hearing 
| by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
|in the complaint of New Jersey against 
free lighterage in New York harbor that 
lighterage costs on canned goods moved 
|in the harbor were $2.72 per ton. 
Attorneys for New York interests ob- 


| jected to this testimony on the ground! 


‘that the witness was quoting figures 
|from a report which he assumed had 


| been adopted as a basis of cost by the} 


| carriers. The objection was overruled, 


| but Parker McCollester, special counse! 
|for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
| State of New York, in cross-examining 
{the witness, brought out the fact that 
| this cost of $2.72 per ton covered other 
| services, such as wharfage, warehous- 
|ing, ete. 

Raymond J. Dempsey, superintendent 
of the Port of Newark, also testified Oct. 
22, describing conditions in the port. He 
contended that the lower costs of trans- 
fer between steamship and railroad cars 
made possible through the expenditure 
of large sums for port improvements 
were not recognized in lower freight costs 
to New Jersey interests and that the 
port of Newark did not receive a fair 
share of the freight traffic which was 
justified, in his estimation. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 24 made public decisions in rate 
| cases which are summarized as follows: 


No, 22883.—W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
v. Chieago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Rate on writing ink, in carloads, from Fort 
Madison, Iowa, to New York, N. Y., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22642.—Fitger Company v. Northern 
Pacific Railway. Rate charged on flavoring 
sirup, in bulk, in barrels, in carloads, from 
Glenwood to Duluth, Minn., over an inter- 
state route, found applicable. Complaint 
| dismissed. 

No. 22493.—Houston Belt & Terminal 
| Railway v. Texas and New Orleans Railroad. 
|The question as to whether the Texas & 
|New Orleans Railroad Company or the 
tenant lines of the Houston Belt & Ter- 
minal Railway Company should bear, in 
whole or in part, the expense incurred by 
the latter as an intermediate carrier in the 
movement of cars between Englewood yard 
and South yards is one\which cannot be 
decided under the issues or upon the rec- 
ord in this proceeding. Complaint dis- 
Found that the Houston Belt & 





in the publication of charges for the serv- 
ices which it performs. 

| No. 21213 and Related Cases.—Liberty 
Weekly, Inc., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


_,. [Rate Agreements | 
Navy Day Activity 


Reached Between 
Ocean Carriers 


‘Accords Filed With Shipping 
Board Involve Coopera- 
tive Handling of Freight 
To Various Ports 


Rate agreements for the cooperative 
handling of freight between ocean car- 
riers have been approved by ‘the 
United States Shipping Board. The 
agreements are filed with the Board pur- 
suant to the terms of section 15 of the 
Shipping Act. They follow in full text: 
| Gulf Pacific Line with Java-Pacific 
Line: Arrangement for through — ship- 
ments for Oriental ports to Gulf: ports 
of call of Gulf Pacific Line, with trans- 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be as- 
sessed in accordance with direct line con- 
ference rates subject to minimum through 
rate of $9 per ton weight or measur 
ment. Of the through rate Gulf Paciff 
Line is to receive one-half of the rate 
from Oriental base ports, the remainder 
to accrue to Java-Pacific Line. Cost of 
transshipment is to be assumed by the 
lines in equal proportion. 

Canned Goods and Fruit 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with 
Covers through shipments 
of canned goods, dried fruit and es 
from Pacific coast ports to designated 
Mediterranean and Black Sea ports and 
Lisbon. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned 
equally between the lines, each of which 
is to assume one-half the cost of trans- 
shipment at New York. , 

American West African Line, Inc., with 
Panama Mail Steamship Company: 
Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from Pacific coast ports of 
call of Panama Mail to Canary Island 
and west African ports of call of Amer- 
ican West African Line, Inc., with trans- 
| shipment at New York. Through rates 
are to be the combination of the appli- 
cable rates of the participating carriers 
plus cost of transshipment. : 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with American Mail Line and Pa- 
| cific Steamship Company: Agreement for 
|through movement of shipments of silk 
|from Oriental loading ports of ewe 
|Mail Line to Atlantic coast ports of 
United States, with transshipment at Se- 
attle and San Francisco. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and 
|are to be apportioned 50 per cent to 
| American Mail Line; the remainder to 
|be apportioned between the Pacific 
Steamship Company and American-Ha- 
waiian. Cost of transshipment at Seat- 
|tle is to be absorbed on basis of 50 per 
|cent by the America: Mail Line, 16 2-3 
per cent by the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, and 331-3 per cent by American- 
Hawaiian, while at San Francisco Pa- 
cific Steamship Company is to absorb 
one-third of the total cost of transship- 
ment and American Hawaiian the bal- 
ance when shipments aggregate less than 
100 tons. When shipments equal or ex- 
ceed 100 tons delivery is to be made to 
the A- erican-Hawaiian pier and that 
company then assumes outward State 
' tolls. 


| 





Pineapple Agreement 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Los Angeles Steamship Compamg;. 
Through billing arrangement in respefet 
|to canned pineapple from Hawaiian 
Islands ports to North Atlantic ports, 
with transshipment at Los Angeles har- 
bor. Through rate and division thereof 
| are to be as set forth in the agreement; 
|Luckenbach to absorb dravage charge 
and outbound toll, and Los Angeles 
| Steamship Company to absorb inbound, 
toll. ; 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
iwith Matson Navigation Compeny; Cov- 
ers through shipments of canned pine- 
apple from Hawaiian Islands to North 
| Atlantic ports, the through rate and di- 
| vision thereof being as set forth in the 
memorandum filed. Transshipment is to 
| be effected at San Francisco, Luckenbach 
Steamship Company absorbing outbound 
toll and drayage charge. 

Modif.cation of conference agreement: 
The agreement which it is proposed to 
| modify. provides for maintenance of uni- 
form rates by the parties on traffic from 
Gulf ports to Mediterranean ports, and 
was approved by the Board Jan. 23, 1930. 
Article 5 of that agreement provided 
that no freight brokerage in excess of 
1% per cent on the amount of freight 
|earned would be paid except on sulphur 
and phosphate, as to which the usage 
of the trade was to govern. The pur- 
pose of the proposed modification is to 
permit additional exceptions to this rule 
by the unanimous agreement of the mem- 
bers at a regularly called meeting of 
| the conference. The modification further 
| specifically prohibits any action there- 
under in violation of any of the regula- 
tory provisions of the Shipping Act. 


Fe Railway. 1. Ratings applicable to maga- 
zines or periodicals, in carloads, and less 
than carloads, in the official, southern, and 
western classifications, found unreasonable 
Reasonable ratings prescribed. 2. Refygal 
of defendants in No, 21213 to transport ¥ehe 
Liberty Weekly magazine in baggage-car 
service found not unreasonable or otherwise 
| unlawful, 

No, 16531 and Related Cases.—Hamers] 
Manufacturing Company v. Erie Railroad 
| On reconsideration, finding in previous re- 
| port, 148 I. C. C. 47, that the rate on im- 
ported wood pulp, in carloads, from New 
York, N. Y., to Garfield and Passaic-Dun- 
dee, N. J., was unreasonable prior to Oct, 
11, 1927, and finding in previous report, 
159 I. C. C, 331, as to the amount of rep- 
aration due, reversed. In all other re- 
spects previous findings affirmed. Original 
report, 126 I. C. C. 491, 

No. 13458 and Related Cases.—Ben D, 
Anguish v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway. 
Upon further hearing reparation awarded 
on shipments of watermelons, in carloads, 
from points in Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama to Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in accordance with findings 
in original reports, 83 I. C. C, 353 and 120 
I. C. C. 887. Error in latter report cor- 





rected. é 

No. 21665, Sub. No. 1.—Southside Virginia 
Just Freight Rate Association, Danville, 
Va., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Against the present class rate adjustment 
as between southside Virginia and points 
in North Carolina and in official classifica- 
tion territory. 

No. 23759, Sub. No. 1.—City of Newport 
News, Va., v. The Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway. Against rates on iron and 
steel articles, carloads, between Newport 
News, on the one hand and points named in 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, higher than rates 
contemporaneously applied between Nor- 
folk and points in the same States, as un 
just and unreasonable and unduly prefere 
tial of Norfolk, and in violation of the lon 
and-short-haul provisions of the fourth 
tion of the act to regulate commerce, 





\ 
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« 
Panama Canal 


Profits Lower, 
Expenses Grow 


Returns for One-third of 
Fiscal Year Show Tolls 
Paid Have Been Less Than 


In Previous Year 


Operation of the Panama Canal ap- 
ony will produce less profit for the 

ederal Governrrent in the current fiscal 
year, based on indications for about one- 
third of the fiscal period, according to 
an oral statement in behalf of the De- 
partment of the Treasury. The cost of 
operation has increased thus far in the 
current year while the receipts from tolls 
has declined. ) 

The information made available at the 
Treasury was that expenditures for canal 
operation during the fiscal year since; 
July 1 have been $4,504,389, while for | 
the same period in the last fiscal year, 

approximately one-third of the 12- 
onth period, the expenses were $4,- 
65,544. 





Against this outgo there have been re- 
ceipts from tolls aggregating $9,232,801. 
The tolls received in the same time last 
year amounted to $9,432,863. 

The Canal receipts are insufficient to 
make much difference on the Treaury’s 
‘general budgetary problem in Govern- 
ment finance, but the decline in receipts, 
tog@bther with an increase in expense, is 
among the items that go to make up the 
whole volume of income for the Treas- 
ury, and, therefore, affect the whole sit- 
uation to that extent. The Treasury has 
not been advised as to changes in the 
circumstance of Canal use that have re- | 
sulted in the decline in receipts, except | 
that generally it is assumed the world- 
wide yo depression has been felt 
on traffic through the water connection. 





| 
Rebates to Adjust 


Tax Overassessments 


[Continued from Page 8.le 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $26,094.32. 

The overassessment is caused by the} 
liowance of a credit under the provi- | 
sins of section 301(b), Revenue Act! 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Joslyn Mfg. Co. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Overassessments of income 
tax and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1924, 
$1,689.69; 1925, $1,046.66; 1926, $12,- 
744.43; 1928, $7,267.60. 

The allowance of a deduction for the 
amount of a loss sustained during the 
year 1926 upon the disposition of the 
shares of the capital stock of a non- 
affiliated domestic corporation causes 
$8,089.47 of the overassessment for this 
year since, after a thorough field ex- 
amination of the taxpayer’s accounting 
records and consideration of all of the 
relevant circumstances, it is determined 
that such loss, claimed as a deduction in 
the 1927 return but disallowed in the 
audit thereof (resulting in the assess- 

nt of a deficiency in tax and interest) 
is properly deductible from the gross in- 
come of the former year. Revision is 
made accordingly. Sections 204(a), 
234(a)(4) and 240(a), Revenue Act of 
1926; articles 112, 141, 144, 561, 632 (as 
amended by T. D. 4026, C. B. VI-1, 99) 
and 1591, Regulations 69; G. C. M. 7765 
(I. R. B. IX-18, 9). 

* The reduction of the reported income 

Yor the year 1928 by an amount repre- 
senting the correction of an account- 
ing error which resulted in the under- 
statement of purchases causes $5,381.26 
of the overassessment; and $612.98 of 
the overassessment is due to the correc- 
tion of an error which caused the over- 
statement of the reported valuation of 
the closing inventory for 1928. The 
foregoing adjustments are made after 
a complete field investigation of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and rec-' 
ords and review in the Bureau. Sec- 
tions 22(a) and 22(c), Revenue Act of 
1928; articles 51, 55 and 102, Regula- 
tions 74. 

The allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation during the years 1924 
and 1926 results in $1,827.57 of the over- 
assessments for these years since, after 
a field examination of the taxpayer’s ac- 
counting records and related data, it is 
determined that the deductions allowed in’ 
a prior audit of the case for these years 
are inadequate and less than the reason- 
able allowances to which the taxpayer 
is entitled under the provisions of sec- 
tions 234 (a) (7), Revenue Acts of 1924 
and 1926 and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 

Of the overassessments for the years| 
1924 to 1926, inclusive, the amount’ 
of $3,869.32 is due to the allowance of 
additional deductions for small items of 
repairs which were erroneously capi- 
talized by the taxpayer. Section 234 
(MB (1), Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926; articles 104 and 651, Regulations 
65 and 69. The allowance of deductions 
for certain ordinary and necessary busi- 
jess expenses, certain of which were 
Fidiiowed in a prior audit of the case 
for the year 1926 and others errone- 
ously omitted in the return filed for the 
year 1928, results in $1,714.24 of the 
overassessments for these years, Sec- 
tions 284(a) (1), Revenue Act of 1926, 
and 23(a), Revenue Act of 1928; arti- 
‘cles 101 and 561, Regulations 69, and 
121, Regulations 74. Adjustments dur- 
ing the years 1924 to 1926, inclusive, 
for the proper accrual of real estate, 
personal property, State franchise and 
Federal capital stock taxes, cause $1,- 
073.95 of the overassessments for these 
years. Sections 234(a)(3), Revenue 
Acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 112, 
131 and 561, Regulations 65 and 69; 
G. C. M. 6273 (C. B. VIII-1, 168); Ap 
? of Jamestown Worsted Mills, 1 B. 

. A. 659 








. * 
The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting to $179.59 is due to 
the remission of interest asserted on 
certain previously assessed deficiencies 
in tax for the years 1924 and 1926, 
since the determination of the present 
overassessments causes the elimination 
of such interest. 
Ernest Eisemann & Co. 


Ernest Eisemann & Company, Alien 
Property Custodian Trust No. 10098, 
Washington, D, C. An overassessment 
of income and profits tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1919, 
$61,048.08. ; 

Of the overassessment $56,267.17 is 


aused by elimination from the previ-! 


AvuTHorizen Statements Onty Are PresenTep 
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‘Record Set in Output | 


|ducing counties were Ventura, Calif., | 
| Osage, Okla.; and Hutchinson in the Pan- | 


| ceeds, in good faith under the prescribed 
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Bank Supervision 


‘ 


Securities Regulation 


In Appeal on Note| Bonds’ Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


Case Involving Liability 


Supreme Court Not to Hear 
Of Maker 


t 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Oct. 20, declined to review a 
case involving the question of the lia- 
bility of the maker of an accommoda- 
tion note, made allegedly without con- 
sideration and listed among the assets 
of a national bank, after that bank’s in- 
solvency. 

The case is that of Lansing v. Rayzor, 
No. 363, in which a review was sought 
by way of a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari. 

According to the petition, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has for many 
years had great difficulty in cases of in- 
solvency where he has found notes in| 
the bank which had been included in| 
statements of ihe bank’s condition pub- | 
lished for the benefit of the public, but 
which the makers claimed were executed 
and delivered without any real consid- 
eration and as an accommodation. 

In the instant case, the petitioner | 
pointed out in his brief; the maker exe- | 
cuted and delivered the note to the bank | 
upon the inducement of a personal friend | 
and received from him a written personal | 
guaranty. The note remained in the as- | 
séts of the bank. It had been renewed. | 
Finally the bank became insolvent. Fol- | 
lowing the appointment of a receiver, it | 
was discovered that there were insuffi- 
cient assets with which to discharge the 
bank’s obligations. The maker of the 
note sought, and the lower court per- 
mitted him, to disaffirm the transaction 
and to cancel the note. 

This ruling was made by the Circuit | 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
(41 Fed. (2d) 224.) 


Of Natural Gasoline 


Gain Was Nearly Twice as, 


Large as Increase in Pro-| 
duction of Crude Oil 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
first among the producing counties. The | 
total output of that county for 1929 was! 
563,698,000 gallons, which represented an 
increase over 1928 of 61 per cent, and} 
was equal to 67 per cent’of the total pro- | 
duction of the State and 25 per cent of | 
the output of the entire country. Semi- | 
nele County, Oklahoma, again ranked! 
second with an output of 297,299,000 gal- ; 
lons, or the equivalent of 44 per cent of 
the State’s total. Other important pro- 


handle of Texas. 

Stocks of natural gasoline held “by 
plant operators on Dec. 381, 1929,; 
amounted to 26,139,000 gallons, a decline 
of slightly over 1,000,000 gallons from 
the previous year. As was the case in 
1928, Oklahoma showed the largest de- 
cline in natural gasoline stocks during 
1929. Stocks of blended motor fuel held! 
by natural gasoline plant operators fell 
off materially during the year and 
amounted to only 695,000 gallons on Dec. 
31, 1929. 

The transportation of natural gasoline 
by pipe line was stimulated during the 
past year by rapid growth in the art of | 
welding. In California construction has 
been finished, or is under way, on sev- 
eral lines to transport natural gasoline, 
light crude oil, or both. One such line 
is the recently completed line from the 
Kettleman Hills field to tidewater at 
Avila, a distance of 88 miles. This line 
was built to transport natural gasoline, 
but eventually may be used to carry 


| B & O ist 5s d Jly 1 ’48 


| Cent Ry N. J. gen 5s ’87 





crude oil also. 

According to monthly reports there | 
were 99,834,000 gallons of natural gaso- 
line mixed with crude oil and turned 
into pipe lines in California in 1929. 
East of California this practice contin- 
ued to be of minor importance, and only 
13,700,000 gallons were turned into pipe | 
ebdeiemneseaeiadidiandceeeitintiniamentachenainain medida 
ously determined taxable net income of 
a portion of the gain derived from the 
involuntary conversion of property dur- 
ing the taxable year, since it is deter- 
mined that the taxpayer proceeded forth- 
with upon the return of part of the pro- | 


regulations, to expend part of the pro- 
ceeds of such conversion in the acquisi- 
tion of other property of a character 
similar or related in service or use to 
the property so converted, through the 
establishment of a replacement fund. T. 
B. 4 168 (C. B. VII-2, 413). 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $4,780.91 results from the 
determination of the profits tax liability 
under the provisions of section 328, Rev- 
enu# Act of 1918, since the taxpayer is 
a foreign corporation. Section 327(b), 
Revenue Act of 1918. 

Alice S. Gray 

Alice S. Gray, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1928, $24,483.19. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
elimination from the taxable income of 
certain amounts erroneously reported 
in the tax return since, after a field 
investigation, it is determined that such! 
amounts are the income of another tax- 
payer and were included in the taxable 
income which formed the basis for the | 
assessment of a deficiency in tax 
against such ether taxpayer. Section 
22, Revenue Act of 1928; article 51, 
Regulations 74, 

American Chair Company 

American Chair Company, Sheboygan, | 
Wis. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer! 
is détermined as follows: 1920, $58,-j| 
810.04, 

The overassessment results from the 
determination of the tax liability on the 
basis of the consolidated net incomes and 
invested capitals of the taxpayer and 
other corporations with which it was 
affiliated during the taxable year in- 
stead of on the basis of the separate 
return filed. Section 240, Revenue Act 
of 1918, article 637, Regulations 45. 

Estate of H, F. Bassett 

Estate of Henry F. Bassett, Boston | 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company, Execu- 
tor, Boston, Mass. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $37,901.96. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State in- 
heritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
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The State of New York: New York, Oct. 24 


The following information relates 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which’ are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 


Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


sidered legal for that purpose. 
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jlines over the same period, making a, in motor blends at natural gasoline plants pigveonnecme 
/total for the country of 113,534,000 gal- 


lons. This compares with 106,616,000 
gallons of natural gasoline transported 
through petroleum pipe lines in 1928. 
That no greater increase is indicated in 
the figures is due to the fact that one 


!company transported large quantities of 


natural gasoline through a pipe line un- 
mixed with crude oil, which shipments 
were reported as natural gasoline blended 
at refineries. 

During the vear 1929 a total of 1,917,- 
693,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas was 
produced and marketed. This represents 
a gain of 22 per cent over the 1928 pro- 


duction as compared with an increase of | 
8 per cent for 1928 over 1927, and with| 


an average annual increase of 10 per 
cent for the past 10 years. Deliveries 
of natural gas to Canada and Mexico in- 
creased from 160,000,000 cubic feet in 
1928 to 242,000,000 cubic feet in 1929, 
the latter of which, when deducted from 
the total production, gives 1,917,451,000,- 
000 cubic feet as the total consumption 
for the year. The quantity of gas treated 
for the recovery of natural gasoline in 
1929 was 1,959,294,000,000 cubic feet, or 
the equivalent of 102 per cent of the total 
marketed production. This marks the 
first time that the quantity of gas treated 
has exceeded the amount marketed. This 
was due to the fact that large quantities 
of gas from the flush fields of California 
and from wells in the Panhandle were 
treated for the recovery of natural gaso- 
line but the residue gas, for the want of 


a market, was allowed to escape into; 


the air. 
Consumption by Refineries 


The refineries are by far the largest 
consumers. of natural gasoline; in fact, 
they utilized 93 per cent of the total dis- 
tribution in 1929. During that year the 
refiners used 44,080,000 barrels, or 1,851,- 
560,000 gallons, of natural gasoline in 
blending, in addition to 2,377,000 barrels, 
or 99,834,000 gallons, turned into pipe 
lines in California. From the standpoint 
of quantity, the California district easily 
ranked first in the utilization of natural 
gasoline, but was outrarfked by the 
Louisiana Gulf coast in point of per cent 
of total gasoline output. Almost a fourth 
of the motor fuel produced in the 
Louisiana Gulf coast area is natural gas- 
oline, the result primarily of the oper- 
ations of one company which blends 
large quantities of natural gasoline in 
the manufacture of export gasoline. 

At one time it was considered profit- 
able for natural gasoline manufacturers 
to buy naphtha from refiners and do 
their own blending. However, the in- 
creasing difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing naphtha or other suitable oils for 
blending at prices sufficiently below the 
selling price for finished motor fuel has 
reduced blending at the plants to a low 
point.’ For example, during 1929 the 
total quantity of natural gasoline used 
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amounted to 27,569,000 gallons, or the 
equivalent of onl 
duction. This decline in blending by 
more and more dependent upon refineries 
|as an outlet for their product. 


, The 27,569,000 gallons of natural gaso- 
line used in blends in 1929 were mixed 
| with 32,333,000 gallons of naphtha or 
| other oils. This indicates a proportion 
| of slightly more than one to one in favor 
|of naphtha, which ratio showed a decline 
|from 1928. 
Oklahoma Prices Steady 


| A natural gasoline in Oklahoma in 1929 
was the absence of extreme fluctuations. 
The price over the entire year did not 
rise above 8 cents per gallon and never 
quite fell to as low as 6 cents. This con- 
trasts with the trend during 1927 when 
the price declined to as low as 4.13 cents 


(Aug. 14) in a little over four months, 
The year 1929 opened with prices at the 


the first four months of the year only 
minor fluctuations occurred. 
| next four months of the year, the history 
of 1927 was repeated; that is, prices 
weakened though this was the period of 
highest gasoline consumption. 

On Jan. 1, 1980, there were 1,035 nat- 
ural-gasoline plants in the United States, 
with a total daily capacity of 10,516,000 
gallons. The last similar survey, that of 
iJan, 1, 1928, showed a total of 1,155 
plants of 8,048,000 gallons daily capacity. 
Thus in two years’ time the number of 
plants has decreased by 120, but the total 
capacity has increased 2,468,000 gallons, 
or 31 per cent. This is roughly equiva- 
lent to the gain in production over the 
same period. 


California Increase 





Over half of the increase in total ca- | 


pacity was registered in California, 
where the development of flush oil pro- 
duction having a comparatively high gas- 
oil ratio in such fields as Santa Fe 
Springs, led to construction of some new 
plants and material enlargements of 
others. 

Of the total plants, 999 were operat- 
ing on Jan. 1, 1930, and 36 were shut 
down. This compares with 1,060 operat- 
ing and 95 shut down two years ago, 
which indicates a tendency to dismantle 
plants as soon as they become obsolete 
or unprofitable. The total daily capacity 
of the plants operating on Jan. 1, 1930, 
; amounted to 10,278,000 gallons, or 
| per cent of the total, leaving only 238,- 
| 000 gallons, or 2 per cent, for the shut- 
down plants. This contrasts with the re- 
fining industry, which usually has 5 per 
cent of its total capacity idle; the dif- 
ference is due to the relative ease with 
which a refiner can secure a crude sup- 
ply as against the difficulty the natural 
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gasoline manufacturer has in reestab- 


lishing his gas connections, 


amounted to 6,015,000 gallons. 


| 1929 at 61 per cent of their capacity. 


| Although over 60 plants were disman- | 
tled in Oklahoma during 192S, the State | 
continued to rank first in total number 


California was second 
| survey. 


085,000 gallons. 
the average 


| surveys were begun. 


over 20,000 gallons. 


1 1 | The absorption -method of extracting 
high point—8 cents per gallon—and for | natural gasoline made a further gain in 
1928 and 
Over the 1929 at the expense of the compression 
: The daily ca- 
pacity of the plants using the absorp- | 
increased from 5,476,000 
allons on Jan. 1, 1928, to 7,956,000 gal- 
ons on Jan. 1, 1930, at which date it! 
}comprised 76 per cent of the total. The 
|charcoal method of producing natural 
most recent development | 
jin natural-gasoline manufacturing equip- 
|ment, declined in favor during 1928 and| 
1929, when the total number of plants 
|fell from 27 to 23, and the total daily | 
capacity from 214,000 to 186,000 gallons. | 
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During 1929 the average total daily 
| capacity of the plants was 9,899,000 gal- | 
manufacturers has tended to make them | lons, while the average daily production | , 
This in- 
'dicates that the plants operated during | 


in number of; 
| plants, with 165, and was one of the few! 
| States that showed a gain since the 1928 | 
California was the leading State | 

The most noteworthy characteristic of|in total daily capacity, with 3,658,000 
the weekly record of spot prices of grade | gallons; Oklahoma was second, with 3,- 
The disparity between 
size of plants in various 
\ sections of the country was more pro-| 
| gounced than at any time since these| 
For example, the! 
| Sverage size of the plants in Penn§gyl- 
vania on Jan. 1, 1930, was less than 1,000 
(Apr. 3) but rose to a high of 10.75 cents | gallons daily, but in California it was| 


Restraint ox Packers 


at Hearing Favor) 


At the hearing on Oct. 23 on the 
proposal for modification of the so- 
called packers consent decree, on peti- 
tions of Swift & Company and Armour 
& Company to remove restrictions now 
prohibiting them from retailing meats'in the marketing of our product,” he 
and other food products, the following| said, referring to the restrictions placed 
testimony on behalf of the petitioning) upon the petitioning packers by the 


Dr. W. J. Fitts, of Gallatin, Ten., pres- 
ident of the American Duroc Swine|tary and general manager of the Kansas 
| Growers Association, and director of the! Livestock Association, and livestock sani- 
National Swine Growers, also testified|tary commissioner of Kansas, testified 
that in his opinion the margin between|that from his experience any benefit to 
producer and consumer could be reduced|the consumer of meats would also be in 
“by having a more direct avenue from 


\Extent of Stock 
Injunctions Stated 
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NYaee Jersey Vice Chancellor 
| Holds All Securities 
Are Included 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 24. 


Injunctions issued against fraudulent 
stock promoters curtail their operations 
not only in the stocks involved in the 
| particular case before the court, but 
other securities as well, Vice Chancellor 
Backes has held in an opinion filed in 
chancery court. 

“All who participate in selling securi- 
|ties defined by the Securities Act (blue 
sky law) as illegal and who are guilty 
|of its violations may be enjoined from 
dealing in this State in any securities,” 
| said the opinion. 

“A less drastic injunction, one directed 


simply mean to these dextrous operators 
a shift to another company and as easily 
accomplished as changing their hats.” 

| The question was raised in an action 
brought by the Attorney General against 
the Washington Loan Company, the 
Washington Loan Company, of Atlantic 
City, and John Doyle and Charles R. 
Doyle, against whom injunctions have 
been issued. 
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‘Mississippi Superintendent 
Of Banks Denies Reason 
For Alarm Exists 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Oct. 24. 


| The present period of depression is 
a time for the most rigid economy to 


; Superintendent of Banks, J. S. Love, 
told the Jackson Rotary Club at a re- 
cent meeting. 


“Undoubtedly every banker and 
has real problems to face within the 
, |next 12 months,” Mr. Love said, “It is 
not a time to become alarmed; it is a 
time when every business man should 
keep his feet firmly on the ground; 
think coolly and deliberate carefully 
and manage most prudently his own 
2\affairs and deal with sympathy, ly 

is 
a time for most, rigid economy to be 
practiced in all lines. By following 
such a policy there is no real occasion 
for alarm.” 

The speaker voiced the opinion that 
| excess speculation, excess production, 
and excess confidence are directly re- 
svonsible for the present economic con- 
ditions. 

“Conditions we are now facing are not 
unusual,” Mr. Love continued. “Business 
8\eomes and goes in cycles. We have had 
good years and bad years from time im- 
memorial. We had such years during 
Biblical days and we have come throug 
'them all safely. As far back as I can 
remember, in 1898, conditions were not 
good. From 1898 to 1907 we had good 
years. In 1907 we faced a panic. Again 
in 1912 the advent of the boll weevil 
caused a great depression, especially in 
southern States. Then again in 1918 on 
account of the low price of cotton we 
went through another depression. In 
1921, following the deflation, we went 
through again an unsual depression.” 

Eighty-five per cent of the 280 State 
chartered banks in Mississippi are safe, 
sound and conservative institutions, Mr. 
Love declared. . Unfavorable conditions 
are not due to a lack of money, he con- 
| tinued, for there is an abundance, and at 
|low rates, but due more to a state of 
|mind, the investing public being “gun- 
‘shy and not disposed to make invest- 
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ments.” ' 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 24.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 
lowing: : | 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency | 
for the purpose of the assessment and | 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and. hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) cee 
Czechoslovakia (kron 
Denmark (krone) ... 
England (pound) . 
Finland (markka) .... 

France (franc) ; : 

| Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) : 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) ... 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) .. 

Rumania (leu) ....... 

Spain (peseta) ina ‘ 
Sweden (krona) ................ 
Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) .... 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ... 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Chile (peso) 6 Aen ae eer? 
Ripmmaw CONE iss 10s0ccpeoccs 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


14.1091 
13.1400 
-7200 
2.9659 

. 26,7545 
485.9406 
2.5174 
3.9240 
23,8227 
1.2953 
17.5059 
5.2354 
40,2686 
26.7538 
11.2186 
4.4862 
5950 
10.7042 
26.8446 
19.4182 
1.7726 
81.8607 


or 





35.9946 
49.7296 
... 56,1250 
100.1278 
. 99,9268 





! 

| 
47,0812 
77.318 | 
12.06 
78.4375 
96.5300 
35.7500 


Utah, secretary of the Utah Woolgrow- ; 
ers Association, and manager of Austin | 
|Brothers Association, a producer of live- 
stock, stated that in Ris opinion the low 
resent livestock prices were attributa- 
Bie directly to the decline during the 
past few years in the consumption of 
meat. 





|terms of the consent decree. 
J. A. Mercer, of Topeka, Kans., secre- 


Another 


\the interest of the producer. 
avid Degen, live- 


witness called was 


James A. Hooper, of Salt Lake City,|stock commission buyer of Chicago, 
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“There should be no obstacle placed: 
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State Finance . 


Effect of Statute 
On Investment 


Trusts Clarified 


Connecticut Opinion In- 
volves Issues by Od and 
Mining Companies Which 
Have Not Been Qualified 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Oct. 24, 

The sale within the State of Connecti- 
cut of securities issued by investment 
trusts which include, in their portfolios 
or units, securities issued by mining and 
oil companies which have not qualified 
under the Mining and Oil Act, but which 
would be required so te qualify as a 
prerequisite to the sale of their own 
issues in Connecticut, is not a violation 
of the Act, it was held by Assistant 
Attorney General John H. King in an 
opinion given recently to State Bank 
Commissioner Lester E. Shippee. 

Mr. King points out, however, that 
the opinion is merely to govern the ac- 
tion of the Bank Commissioner and the 
Attorney General in reporting violations 
of the Act to the proper prosecuting au- 
thorities. _Since the Attorney General 
has no criminal powers under the Act, 
in the last analysis each prosecuting or 
State’s attorney must determine for him- 
self whether the sale or offer for sale 
of any particular security constitutes a 
violation of the Mining and Oil Act 
which should be prosecuted. 


Provisions of Act 


The Mining and Oil Act, Mr. King 
states, prohibits the sale or offer for 
sale of any shares, certificates of stock, 
bonds, lease or lease rights, participation 
certificates or other security or obliga- 
tion in any mining or oil corporation, 
copartnership, trust estate or indi- 
vidual, which has not qualified with the 
Bank Commissioner as provided in the 
act. The act is in effect a “blue sky 


‘law” and provides for an investigation 
| by the Bank Commissioner before a per- 


mit to sell securities is granted. It at- 
tempts to prevent the sale of worthless 
securities in mining and oil enterprises. 
The Assistant Attorney General holds 
that the Mining and Oil Act is a crim- 
inal statute. He contends the sale of 
the securities issued by an investment 
trust obviously is not, on its face, the 
sale of any mining or oil securities, but 
is merely the sale of investment trust 
securities, and what is sold, then, is a 
security evidencing some sort of inter- 
est in a portfolio containing money, or 
securities of other corporations. 


Violation Defined 

There can in no event be any violation 
of the act except where the portfolio 
contains securities of unqualified mining 
or oil companies, he contends. If the 
portfolio does include securities of un- 
; qualified mining or oil companies, the 
question, he continues, is whether such 
an interest in the securities in the port- 
folio passes with the sale of the trust’s 
own issues as to amount to the sale of 
the securities in the portfolio or a part) 
of them. 

To answer this question iit is neces- 
sary to examine the various types of in- 
vestment trusts and ascertain what in- 
terest in the securities constituting the 
portfolio ig acquired by the purchase of 
one or more shares of the trust’s own 
issues, he points out. 

Mr. King says that investment trusts, 
as they exist today, may be classified 
into two grand divisions, direct (some- 
times called statutory) investment trusts 
and _ indirect (sometimes ‘called con- 
tractual) investment trusts. The As- 
sistant Attorney General, in his opinion, 
describes the various types of invest- 
ment trusts, and their operation, 


Gold Imports at New York 
Total $92,000 in Week 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Oct. 23, 
shows total imports of $92,000, chiefly 
from Latin America and total exports of 
$20,000 to Germany. There was no net 
change in gold earmarked for foreign ac- 
count. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 22 
Made Public Oct. 24 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ; 
Internal-revenue réceipts: 
Income tax ....., 

Miscellaneous intern 
CONE. vias soa 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,052,641.51 
1,163,900.95 


510,890.76 
687,092.74 


$3,414,525.96 
20,000.00 
252,343,770.82 


visevecees ses « silane 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ‘ ; 
Operations in special ac- 
counts : . 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund airs ental 
Investment of trust funds. . 


Total ordinary receipts. . 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


$6,114,945.54 
4,693,312.16 
123,985.97 
14,849.28 


201,309.87 


ie 37,236.41 
service retirement 
: 32,209.87 
289,244.61 
—opetiennde-natns 
ordinary expendi- 
pe rie «+ $11,507,093.71 
Other public debt e 


ndi- 
ORO06 canny ‘ : 74,630.75 
Balance today ..... a 244,196,572.32 


- . . +.» .$255,778,296.78 
DIVIDEND 


Total 


xpe 


Total 


NOTICE 


Associated Gas and Electrie Company 


The Board ef Directors has 
declared the following quar 
terly dividends payable De- 
cember 1, 1930, to holders 
record October 81, 1930; 
Dividend Ne. 23 

$6 Dividend Series Preferred Steck—$1.50 


per share, 

Dividend Ne. 20 
$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Steck— 
$1.62\4 per share. 

Dividend No. 9 


$5 Dividend Serign Preferred Steck—$1.28 
per share, paya December 15, agg. te 
lders of record Nevémber 15, 1 x 
M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary, 
October 22, 1930. 
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Utilization of Bank Facilities 
by Relatively Few People + + 


Popularization of Institutions’ Services Said 
to Be Necessary to Attract 85 Per Cent of 
Population Who Do Not Use Them 


By M. E. BRISTOW 


Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, Commonwealth of Virginia 


natural a development as_ the 

growth of any plant, animal or 
the natural processes which have de- 
veloped minerals. This is clearly shown 
in the fact that it is well nigh impos- 
sible to ascertain the earliest begin- 
nings of the business. This or that 
bank has been pronounced the world’s 
first bank, but invariably we have been 
able to trace certain banking transac- 
tions to earlier dates. 

It is true that we can identify the 
time when certain banking functions 
began. Some of these have begun dur- 
ing the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. In fact, banking has shown itself 
to be highly adaptable, and the banking 
with which we are familiar is the re- 
sult of evolution. The taking up of 
trust functions and the sale of securi- 
ties are some of the latest kinds of 
business to be added. 

Again, banking is an essential ad- 
junct to modern civilization. If one 
could conceive of of its sudden elimi- 
nation, he would readily see the neces- 
sity for practically the same thing to 
be reintroduced. Money in bank is 
stored up financial energy, just as elec- 
tricity is stored up mechanical energy. 

Fortunate is the man or woman who 
has lots of this kind of energy stored 
up. They are generally popular and 
bankers greet them with smiles. Mod- 
ern civilization cannot return to the 
bartering of its products and could not 
even carry its uninvested wealth in its 
pockets. Banks are here therefore as 
pillars of civilization, having won their 
recognition by their services. 

v 

There is great need for a better un- 
derstanding between banks and the 
public. 

A good bank is one of the very best 
friends a business man can have, and 
the ability on the part of anyone to 
offer a bank as a reference lends a 
standing and dignity unequalled else- 
where in the business world. While 
burdensome to banks, payment by 
check has many advantages and is the 
most satisfactory and safest way in 
which to pay out money. 

Yet statistics show that 85 per cent 
of the people do not have bank ac- 
counts, or any borrowing relations with 
banks. Still most people have need to 
contract loans at some time or other 
and practically every person should 
save. 

This seems at once a challenge to the 
bank people on the one hand to popu- 
larize their services and to the public 
to cultivate the acquaintance of banks 
on the other. The main reason why 
banks have not covered their fields 
more thoroughly is doubtless due to the 
fact that any type of transaction may 
be so small in some cases as to be un- 
profitable. 

As far as savings deposits are con- 
cerned, most banks have savings de- 
partments and welcome them even in 
very small units. 

This brings to mind the _ service 
charge recently introduced in many lo- 


Ts BUSINESS of banking is as 


calities. It is a necessary charge for 
services rendered, and no one should 
object to it. However, the average man 
or woman should save up the necessary 
amount that is required to overcome 
this charge. Such an amount would 
constitute a nest egg, a shock absorber 
and a buffer against misfortune. It 
also is a safeguard against attempting 
to overdraw one’s account, which puts 
the bank in the unpleasant position of 
either returning the check or paying it 
from someone else’s account. A per- 
son is running too close not to retain 
at least $100 or $50 in ready cash, and 
bg retained a bank is the best place 
or it. 


v 


While the best introduction to a bank 
is by means of first becoming a depos- 
itor, there is nevertheless another side 
to be considered also. There is the 
loaning side. No bank could make 
money without investing a part of the 
funds deposited in it. In the average 
bank a large part of its investments are 
in the form of loans to its customers. 
Of course the seasoned business man 
knows all about this, and it is elemen- 
tary to him but I wonder if the great 
middle class of our country, many of 
whom are included in the 85 per cent 
quoted before, realize that much lend- 
ing to them is done by banks and more 
could be under appropriate conditions. 

Of course, a proposed borrower 
should realize that a bank must be paid 
back according to contract and that 
satisfactory security must also be pro- 
vided. Credit accommodations can be 
built up in banks or otherwise by 
promptness and square dealing. One 
not expecting to be prompt or to deal 
squarely is an undesirable customer. 

When a man who has plenty of gilt- 
edged collateral contemplates a produc- 
tive loan, as a rule he can get accom- 
modation without difficulty. However, 
there is the small business man, trades- 
man or simple toiler, whose loan is to 
be classed as a consumptive one and 
passes into something which is used up. 
Such people should know that one of 
the largest commercial banks in this 
country and therefore in the world has 
in recent years installed a personal 
loan department, and that numerous 
smaller banks have done so, too. 


v 


Bankers who are not covering the 
lending field with their services should 
study the situation. Certain rates are 
unbelievably high, and while some are 
so high that no bank could consider 
them, still some part of the field could 
be worked by banks to the mutual profit 
of both the banks and the borrowers. 
This situation is, therefore, a challenge 
to bankers. 

A better understanding is needed be- 
tween banks and the general public, so 
that the latter might use the banks to 
the fullest extent possible and that 
banks in turn might furnish the utmost 
help, consistent with their duties to 
their depositors, to a wider field of bor- 
rowers. 


Regulation of Drug Stores 


Bay State Board Has Penalizing Powers 
By WILLIAM H. ACHESON 


President, Board of Registrdtion in Pharmacy, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


N ANCIENT times, there was no 

separation of pharmacy and medi- 

cine, and many of the famous old 
medical men were pharmacists as well 
as physicians. 

Gradually, however, the collection, 
preparation, preservation and dispens- 
ing of medicines became a _ separate 
field of work and thus the pharmacist 
was the first specialist to become sepa- 
rated from the general practice of 
medicine. For many centuries the 
pharmacist was almost the only citizen 
with a working knowledge of chemis- 
try, botany and other special fields of 
knowledge, and he contributed a great 
deal to the development of these sci- 
ences. 

The history of pharmacy in Massa- 
chusetts is interesting. The first phar- 
macist mentioned in the public records 
of Boston “vas Giles Firmin, apothecary 
from Sudbury, England, who came over 
in 1633 in the same ship with the Rev. 
John Cotton. In 1634 Mr. Firmin was 
a deacon and a selectman. 

Since that time Boston and Massa- 
chusetts have been active in the devel- 
opment of pharmacy. The Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy, first organ- 
ized in 1823, is the second oldest school 
of its kind in the country. The State 
was one of the first to pass a law regu- 
lating the practice of pharmacy in or- 
der to protect the public against un- 
qualified practitioners and to provide 
for the establishment of a Board of 
Registration in Pharmacy. 


To those unfamiliar with the Board’s 
work, it would be natural to assume 
from the title “Registration in Phar- 
macy,” that it was an examining board, 
whereas it is also a judicial body with 
power to penalize as in a court of law. 
The Board does not impose a fine as a 
penalty, but suspends a person’s right 
to operate as a druggist which he con- 
siders a greater punishment. 

The number of hearings in violations 

has not increased in proportion to the 
increase from year to year in the num- 
ber of stores, although the druggist 
must now observe Federal prohibition 
regulations in addition to State laws. 
In order to operate a drug store, an 
individual owner, firm or corporation 
muSst first receive a permit from this 
Board. These are not issued until the 
Board has approved of the conditions 
under which the store is to be oper- 
ated. At the present time there are 
approximately 2,000 authorized phar- 
macies in the State. 

Another field of operation is the 
keeping of stores covered by qualified 
clerks. The Board has given this mat- 
ter considerable attention, especially 
during the past year when the new 
system was installed whereby proprie- 
tors and managers cooperate with the 
Board in keeping it informed as to em- 
ployment changes. 

The Board of Pharmacy is entirely 
self-supporting. Fees received for ex- 
aminations, permits and other certifi- 
cates are turned into the treasury, cov- 
ering all expenses incurred. 
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Cooperative Highway Work 


between State and Towns in Maine 


> a 


Construction of Roads and Bridges, Maintenance, 


and Snow Removal Are All Carried On as a Joint Enterprise 


By LUCIUS D. BARROWS 
Chief Engineer, Highway Department, State of Maine 


HE CONSTRUCTION and mainte- 

nance of #¢highways and bridges 

has, during the last 10 or 15 
years, grown to be one of the greatest 
business enterprises of towns, States, 
and the Nations. 

Probably there is no other line of 
public work to which we attach so 
many varying ideas and opinions with 
regard to technic and economics; and 
probably there is no other line of pub- 
lic work which requires more unselfish 
cooperation between the individuals 
and the governmental units involved, in 
order that the work may be carried on 
successfully. 

The reason for the increase in road 
improvement, of course, is that a de- 
mand has been created for more ade- 
quate highway transportation, and the 
demand appears in many cases to be 
increasing more rapidly than the finan- 
cial ability to provide. 

Highway transportation of passen- 
gers and commodities has increased to 
such an extent that it will, without 
doubt, be necessary to provide for some 
plan of closer cooperation and coordi- 
nation between rail and highway car- 
riers. 

Highways in all parts of the country 
are going through the same stages of 
reconstruction and betterment that the 
railroads did, and such a process ap- 
pears to be necessary. Had the rail- 
road builders, years ago, anticipated 
the traffic demands of the future and 
provided the low grades, bridges, curva- 
ture and rails of today, probably the 
railroad projects would have failed, be- 
cause there was not traffic which re- 
quired or could support such refine- 
ments of construction. As railroad 
transportation increased the railroad 
engineer knew that by reducing grades 
and curvature he could lower the oper- 
ating costs, when the increase in traffic 
demanded it. 

The rapid increase in the use of 
motor vehicles has demanded many 
changes in the matter of highway im- 
provement. 

Much of the highway work in Maine 
has been done on a cooperative basis 
by the towns and the State. The work 
was begun back in 1901 when 12 towns 
cooperated with the State in the con- 
struction of two and one-half miles of 
State-aid highway. This work has been 
the backbone of the State’s system of 
road improvement. 

Beginning with a rather modest 
State-aid road provision the State now 
has State-aid road construction, third- 
class highway construction, bridge con- 
struction, and snow removal and main- 
tenance; all carried on in cooperation 
with the towns and, in the case of 
bridges, with the counties. 

From 1913 to 1929 there has been 
expended under the direction of the 
Commission $98,319,376, of which $21,- 
218,511 has been for State-aid road con- 
struction, $5,016,313 for third-class 
construction, $17,550,746 for mainte- 
nance, $159,570 for snow removal, and 
$9,031,166 for bridge construction. 

There has been a very remarkable 
growth in the construction of State-aid 
roads. In 1913 the total expenditure on 
State-aid roads was $409,525, of which 
towns paid $224,422 and the State 
$185,103. In 1929 the total expenditure 
was $3,489,308, of which towns paid 
$1,076,361 and the State $2,412,947. It 
will be seen that town expenditures in 


this work increased from $224,000 in 
1913 to $1,076,361 in 1929 and the State 
expenditures from $185,103 in 1913 to 
$2,412,947 in 1929. 

As the construction of roads has in- 
creased the State is faced more and 
more acutely with the problem of main- 
tenance. The Commission has this year 
enlarged its program of surface treat- 
ment to embrace a considerable mileage 
of State-aid roads. Nearly 1,600 miles 
of all classes were surface treated this 
year, There are many more miles that 
should be treated, and where traffic 
warrants such work. 

Through the cooperation of the 
towns, counties and State over 460 
bridges have been completed, and more 
petitions are received each year than 
can be financed. 

During the last three Winters the 
State has been interested in snow re- 
moval, which has been carried on 
through the cooperation of the towns 
and the State. 

Individuals, trucking concerns, ex- 
press lines, wholesale houses, oil com- 
panies, doctors, mail carriers, and oth- 
ers in Maine, as in other States, have 
gradually motorized their transporta- 
tion equipment and all have come to 
realize that snow removal is one of the 
problems to be considered in the devel- 
opment of highway transportation, in 
order that the investment in motor 
equipment may be utilized the year 
around. 

In 1929 the average assessed value of 
motor vehicles in Maine was only $229, 
but if this low value is applied to the 
180,000 vehicles registered we have a 
total value of over $41,000,000, which 
is a large investment to remain idle for 
four, months during the Winter. 

Interest in snow removal appears to 
be growing. During the Winter of 
1927-1928 this work included 3,075 
miles, in 1928-1929 4,283 miles, and last 
Winter it included over 5,500 miles. 
The average cost during the three Win- 
ters has run from $22 to $43 per mile, 
in round numbers. 

Motor traffic has increased to such 
an extent and traffic is so spread out 
over all the States that traffic control, 
route numbering, caution signs, and 
such matters, are questions of great im- 
portance to those responsible for high- 
Ways. It would be of great assistance 
to the motorist if regulations, signs, 
and matters of this kind could be made 
uniform throughout the country. The 
route numbering system in Maine is 
quite complete but not perfect by any 
means. Standard route markers should 
be erected through the compact sec- 
tions of cities and towns. The painting 
of poles at odd places does not take the 
place of the standard marker which the 
tourist has been following and is ex- 
pecting to find. Very little has been 
done in the erection of stahdard cau- 
tion and danger signs and we believe 
the towns and State should erect the 
same type of sign as to shape and color. 

There is much to be done in the erec- 
tion of proper guide boards. In gen- 
eral the State’s guide boards are in de- 
plorable condition. Many are falling 
over and many are so weatherbeaten 
that they cannot be read. In many 
places there are no directional signs of 
any kind. Many tourists have sug- 
gested that the State erect signs show- 
ing points of interest, the names of 
towns, rivers, and town lines. 
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Is issued, after March 4 of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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W hat Legal Profession Offers 
in Form of Rewards + + + 
Lawyers of Today Have Many Opportunities 


for Inta 


ible as Well as Material Gain, Says 


| Judge of New York’s Highest Court 


By CUTHBERT W. POUND 
Judge, Court cf Appeals, State of New York 


appeals, advise individuals and 
corporations as to their rights 
and liabilities, examine titles to real 
property, draw and pass on wills and 
other legal documents and manage the 
affairs of their clients in many matters. 
While they are primarily licensed to 
appear for parties in actions or suits in 
the courts of law or other judicial pro- 
ceedings, they are also engaged as at- 
torneys or special agents in anything 
that calls for knowledge of the law. 
They are officers of the court, ad- 
mitted as such on its order upon evi- 
dence that they possess sufficient legal 
learning and fair private character, and 
are subject to its control and discipline. 
They are governed in their conduct not 
only by the general law but also by a 
code of legal ethics which exacts that 
their conduct and motives in dealing 
with courts, clients and their fellow 
practitioners shall be such as to merit 
the approval of all just men. The law 
is a high calling and a great pursuit if 
worthily undertaken. 
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The volume of the law is vast and 
comprehensive, various in its applica- 
tion to the conduct of mankind, ever- 
increasing with the influx of new laws 
and new decisions. The field for spe- 
cialization is therefore broad. , 

The general practitioner requires 
the aid ofthe specialist in patent or 
admiralty law; the office lawyer often 
engages a trial lawyer to manage his 
cases in court. Trial lawyers are often 
divided into plaintiff’s lawyers and de- 
fendant’s lawyers, as they bring negli- 
gence cases or defend them. 

Many lawyers or law firms devote 
themselves exclusively to corporation, 
insurance or banking law, or other 
technical branches, such as_ probate 
law, municipal law, criminal law and 
the law of customs. Many an authority 
on corporate trusts would not trust 
himself to try a case in court. 

Law is rated as a profession, calling 
for attainments in special knowledge, 
rather than a trade or calling which 
requires skill only. As such, it is and 
always has been considered of the high- 
est importance in the community. 

Aside from the purely professional 
side, it is often the stepping stone to 
public office and employment. The At- 
torney General of the United States 
and of this State employ a large staff 
of lawyers. District attorneys and cor- 
poration counsel are numerous. The 
judges are selected from the members 
of the bar. Congress and the State 


I AWYERS try cases in court, argue 


Legislatures are full of lawyers who 


exercise a great influence on the social 
and economic problems of the State 
and Nation. It is no mean preparation 
for business management and adminis- 
tration. 

The qualities necessary for success 
differ largely with the kind of work 
undertaken by the individual. First 
comes genuine fondness for the law 
and devotion to its laborious require- 
ments, without which no man can be 
happy in his closen calling. As Web- 
ster once said, “The great power at the 
bar is the power of clear statement.” 
The power of clear statement depends 
in turn upon the power of clear 
thought, and clear thought comes from 
a well-furnished mind. 
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The trial lawyer must possess the 
ability to extract evidence from wit- 
nesses and to present his case to the 
court or jury in a clear and convincing 
manner. Here is a field for resource- 
fulness and self-reliance as well as le- 
gal learning. 

The office lawyer must be familiar 
with his subject, and must be patient, 
industrious and accurate. Above all, a 
lawyer must be faithful to private trust 
and public duty. The pettifogger or 
the shyster who relies upon chicane for 
success may flourish for a day and 
make trouble for the wisest and most 
learned. Even those who reap the ad- 


vantage of his tricks do not regard him 
with respect. ‘ 

The time required for preparation in 
the State of New York is now relatively 
long. The work required of the stu- 
dent is arduous. Not many years ago a 
fair English education and a period of 
study in a law office followed by a bar 
examination were considered ample. 
Now, speaking generally, at least two 
years of academic college work are re- 
— before beginning the study of 
aw. 

Then follow three years in law school 
for a degree or four years of study im 
a law office without a degree, or study 
in both law school and office. 
is not a college graduate must spend 
at least one year in a law office, and the 
college graduate must serve a law 
clerkship of six months before being 
admitted to practice. Strict bar exam- 
inations are conducted by the State 
Board of Law Examiners. 

In one sense the bar is overcrowded. 
Mere admission to practice is no guar- 
antee of success. The competition not 
only of established law firms but of 
beginners is keen. To start at the bot- 
tom of the ladder as a clerk in an es- 
tablished firm and to be content to 
serve until demonstrated merit and the 
lapse of time bring recognition and pro- 
motion calls for much patience. To 
launch out for one’s self requires some 
capital and more confidence. 

On the other hand, the practice of 
law never produced better material re- 
turns than it does today to those who 
are fortunate enough to attract a lucra- 
tive clientage. I am told that great law 
firms exist in New York City with over- 
head charges of as much as $100,000 a 
year. At least one trial lawyer is said 
to command $1,000 a day for his serv- 
ices. 

Such examples tempt into the pro- 
fession a multitude who have difficulty 
in maintaining themselves in the strug- 
gle for existence. The young lawyer 
must take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to demonstrate his worth. He 
must be wise as well as learned; 
shrewd as well as educated in the 
books. Good lawyers are in demand, 
and to be a good lawyer one must not 
only know the law but also know how 
to usé it to accomplish results for his 
clients. 
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The law school faculties present an 
opening for the lawyer who prefers the 
noncontentious side of the law and is 
content with the modest but by no 
means contemptible salaries which are 
paid by the best schools. They call for 
scholarship of a high degree and the 
ability to impart information and 
arouse attention. 

The man who is content with a fair 
competence without rising to great 
riches, power or fame may live com- 
fortably and be happy and useful in his 
profession. The intangible rewards of 
public and private trust and confidence, 
of love for study and of appreciation 
of life, may in the end prove a greater 
satisfaction than mere material gain. 

Great lawyers like Webster, Choate 
and Carter, or great judges like Mar- 
shall, Story and Kent have seen in the 
courts of justice a forum for the dis- 
play of the greatest talents of which 
the human mind is capable—profound 
learning in the law as a science; the 
power to comprehend and analyze; the 
power effectively to express lucid 
thought; the power to persuade and to 
convince. 

Although much of the best talent of 
the bar has now gone into nonforensic 
practice, which in itself calls for the 
exercise of the keenest mental powers, 
the great advocate remains to shape the 
law as an instrument of social justice. 

To mold the law as the body of prin- 
ciples recognized and applied by the 
State in the administration of justice 
surely is an exalted calling. Happy and; 
respected should he be who can follow 
it worthily; and happy and respected 
also he who can apply such principles 
efficiently in the service of his clients. 


Taxing Money in Cash Registers 


California Residents Pay Extra Levy 
By H. G. CATTEL 


Member, Board of Equalization, State of California 


fornia’s laws, money, such as sil- 

ver or currency in a cagh regis- 
ter, is taxable at the usual city and 
county rates which combined average 
at least $4 on every $100, while money 
on deposit in a bank is taxed as a sol- 
vent credit at 10 cents a $100. 

From this circumstance it would not 
be surprising if taxpayers denied own- 
ership of any money not in banks on 
the assessment date. As a matter of 
fact, reports from county auditors show 
that this is just what happened in 43 
out of the 58’counties in the State. 

However, $2,625,909 of money was 
declared for assessment in the remain- 


() “torn to a peculiar quirk in Cali- 


ing 15 counties. The taxes on this 
amount are estimated at $104,000 or 
the equivalent of a year’s interest if it 
had been deposited in banks at the 
usual rates paid on savings. The same 
money standing to the credit of the 
taxpayers in commercial accounts at 
banks would have been .taxed only 
$2,625. 

Since bank deposits constitute sol- 
vent \credits, the taxpayers would be 
permitted to offset the $2,625,909 in 
commercial accounts by debts unse- 
cured by real property owing to Cali- 
fornia residents. Thus, in all probabil- 
ity, the taxes would’ have been even 
less than $2,625.91. 
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